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PREFACE OF 1913 

The essays on “ Poetry and Rebellion ” and the 
“ Middle Marches ” are reprinted from the Inde- 
pendent Review, with alterations ; “ If Napoleon 
had Won the Battle of Waterloo ” is reprinted 
from the Westminster Gazette ; and a portion of 
the essay on “ George Meredith ” from the Nation. 
My best thanks are due for permission to repro- 
duce them. 



PREFACE OF 1919 

This book was published six years ago by Messrs. 
Longmans under the title of Clio, a Muse. It is 
now republished by Messrs. Nelson with a less 
classical title, and with four new pieces added. 
The Two Carlyles and Englishmen and Italians, 
republished by kind permission of the Comhill 
and the British Academy respectively, are of war- 
time and post war-time origin. The News of 
Ramillies claims indulgence as an old Cambridge 
joke, but The Hegira of Rousseau is entirely with- 
out excuse. 

All the other pieces were in the original volume 
of 1913. Although the world has since then been 
put into the melting-pot, I have no reason to re- 
pent of them. Indeed, if the first and most 
important essay was received better than I hoped 
at the time of its publication, it will scarcely be 
regarded with more disfavour now, seeing what 
a dance German “ scientific ” history has led the 
nation that looked to it for political prophecy 
and guidance. The wheel has indeed come full 
circle. Treitschke worship and Kultur are at a 
discount, and Englishmen need no longer apolo- 
gise for the free traditions of their own history 

and of their own great national historians. 
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Wind of the morning, wind of the gloaming, wind of the night, 

What is it that you whisper to tlie moor 
All the day long and every day and year, 

Resting and whispering, rustling and whispering, hastening and 
whispering 

Around, across, beneath 

The tufts and hollows of the listening heath ? 

Geoffrey Young, Wind and Hill. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF 
AN HISTORIAN 

THE MUSE OF HISTORY 

T he last fifty years have witnesed great 
changes in the management of Clio’s 
temple. Her inspired prophets and changes in 
bards have passed away and been sue- the Temple 
ceeded by the priests of an established 
church ; the vulgar have been excluded from 
the Court of the Gentiles ; doctrine has been 
defined ; heretics have been excommunicated ; 
and the tombs of the aforesaid prophets have 
been duly blackened by the new hierarchy. While 
th^e changes were in process the statue of the 
Muse was seen to wink an eye. Was it in ap- 
proval, or in derision ? 

Two generations back, history was a part of our 
national literature, written by persons moving at 
large in the world of letters or politics. Among 
them were a few writers of genius, and many of 
remarkable talent, who did much to mould the 
thought and inspire the feeling of the day. Of 

153 11 
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recent years the popular influence of history has 
greatly diminished. The thought and 
feeling of the rising generation is but 
little affected by historians. History was, by her 
own friends, proclaimed a “ science ” for special- 
ists, not “ literature ” for the common reader of 
books. And the common reader of books has 
accepted his discharge. 

That is one half of the revolution. But fortu- 
nately that is not all. Whereas fifty years ago 
history had no standing in higher education, and 
even twenty years ago but little, to-day 
an gam. driving the classical Athene out 

of the field, as the popular Arts course in our 
Universities. The good results attained by Uni- 
versity historical teaching, when brought to bear 
on the raw product of our public schools, is a 
great fact in modern education. But it means 
very hard work for the History Dons, who, in the 
time they can spare from these heavy educational 
tasks, must write the modern history books. Fifty 
years ago there were no such people ; to-day they 
are a most important but sadly overworked class 
of men. 

Such is the double aspect of the change in the 
status of history. The gain in the deeper, aca- 
demic life of the nation must be set off against the 
loss in its wider, literary life. To ignore either is 
to be most partial. But must we always submit to 
the loss in order to secure the gain ? Already 
during the last decade there are signs in the 
highest quarters of a reconciling process, of a 
synthesis of the scientific to the literary view of 
history. Streaks of whitewash have been observed 
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on the tombs of those bards and prophets whose 
bones Professor Seeley burned twenty years ago. 
When no less an authority than Professor Firth 
thinks it worth while to edit Macaulay ; when 
Mr. Gooch in his History of Historians can give 
an admirable appreciation of Carlyle, times are 
evidently changing a little in those high places 
whence ideas gradually filter down through educa- 
tional England. Isis and Camus, reverend sires, 
foot it slow — ^but sure. It is then in no cantan- 
kerous spirit against the present generation of 
academic historians, but in all gratitude, admira- 
tion and personal friendship towards them, that I 
launch this “ delicate investigation ” into the 
character of history. What did the Muse mean 
when she winked ? 

These new History Schools, still at the forma- 
tive period of their growth, are to the 
world of older learning what Western toryS^^TOi^ 
Canada is to England to-day. Settlers 
pour into the historical land of promise who, a 
generation back, would have striven for a liveli- 
hood in the older “ schools ” and “ triposes.” 
The danger to new countries with a population 
rapidly increasing is lest life there grow up 
hastily into a raw materialism, a dead level of 
uniform ambition all directed to the mere acqui- 
sition of dollars. In the historical world the 
analogue of the almighty dollar is the crude docu- 
ment. If a student digs up a new document, he 
is happy, he has succeeded ; if not, he is un- 
happy, he has failed. There is some danger that 
the overwhelming rush of immigrants into the new 
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History Schools may cause us to lose some of the 
old culture and the great memories. But I hope 
that we shall not be forgetful of the Mother 
Country. 

And who is the Mother Country to Anglo-Saxon 
historians ? Some reply “ Germany,” but others 
of us prefer to answer “ England.” 
The methods and limitation of Ger- 
man learning presumably suit the Ger- 
mans, but are certain to prove a strait waistcoat 
to English limbs and faculties. We ought to look 
to the free, popular, literary traditions of history 
in our own land. Until quite recent times, from 
the days of Clarendon down through Gibbon, 
Carlyle and Macaulay to Green and Lecky, 
historical writing was not merely the mutual 
conversation of scholars with one another, but 
was the means of spreading far and wide through- 
out all the reading classes a love and knowledge 
of history, an elevated and critical patriotism and 
certain qualities of mind and heart. But all that 
has been stopped, and an attempt has been made 
to drill us into so many Potsdam Guards of 
learning. 

We cannot, however, decide this question on a 
mere point of patriotism. It is necessary to ask a 
priori whether the modem German or the old 
English ideal w^ the right one. It is necessaiw 
to ask, “ What is history and what is its use ? ” 
We must “ gang o’er the fundamentals,” as the 
TheFunda- Scotch lady with the ear trumpet 
menM Said SO alarmingly to the new minister 
ques ons. when he entered her room on his intro- 
ductory visit. So I now ask, what is the object 
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of the life of man qud historian ? Is it to know 
the past and enjojr it forever ? Or is it to do one’s 
duty, to one’s neighbour and cause him also to 
know, the past ? The answer to these theoretic 
questions must have practical effects on the 
teaching and learning, tne writing and reading of 
history. 

The root questions can be put in these terms : — 
“ Ought history to be merely the Accumulation of 
facts about the past ? Or ought it also to be the 
Intemretation of facts about the past ? Or, one 
step further, ought it to be not merely the Accumu- 
lation and Interpretation of facts, but also the Ex- 
position of these facts and opinions in their full 
emotional and intellectual value to a wide public 
by the difficult art of literature ? ” 

The words in italics raise another question which 
can be put thus : — 

“ Ought emotion to be excluded from histo^ on 
the ground that history deals only with the science 
of cause and effect in human affairs ? ” 

It will be well to begin the discussion by con- 
sidering the alleged “ science of cause and effect 
•in human affairs.” This alleged “ science ” does 
not exist, and cannot ever exist in any degree of 
accuracy remotely deserving to be described by 
the word “ science.” The idea that the facts of 
history are of value as part of an 
exact science confined to specialists tween His- 
is due to a misapplication of the 
analogy of physical science. Physical 
science would still be of immense, though doubt- 
less diminished value, even if the general public 
had no smattering thereof, even if Sir Robert Ball 
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had never lectured, and Huxley had never 
slaughtered bishops for a Roman holiday. 

The functions of physical science are mainly 
two. Direct utility in practical fields ; and in 
more intellectual fields the deduction of laws of 
“ cause and effect.” Now history can perform 
neither of these functions. 

In the first place it has no practical utility like 
physical science. No one can by a knowledge of 
history, however profound, invent the steam- 
engine, or light a town, or cure cancer, or make 
wheat grow near the arctic circle. For this reason 
there is not in the case of histor}% as there is in the 
case of physical science, any utilitarian value at all 
in the accumulation of knowledge by a small 
number of students, repositories of secrets un- 
known to the vulgar. 

In the second place history cannot, like physical 
science, deduce causal laws of general application. 
All attempts have failed to discover laws of “ cause 
and effect ” which are certain to repeat themselves 
in the institutions and affairs of men. The law of 
gravitation may be scientifically proved because it 
is universal and simple. But the historical law that 
starvation brings on revolt is not proved ; indeed 
the opposite statement, that starvation leads to 
abject submission, is equally true in the light of 
past evente. You cannot so completely isolate 
any historical event from its circumstances as to 
be able to deduce from it a law of general applica- 
tion. Only politicians adorning their speeches 
with historical arguments have this power ; and 
even they never agree. An historical event cannot 
be isolated from its circumstances, any more than 
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the onion from its skins, because an event is itself 
nothing but a set of circumstances, none of which 
will ever recur. 

To bring the matter to the test, what are the 
“ laws ” which historical “ science ” has dis- 
covered in the last forty years, since it cleared 
the laboratory of those wretched “ literary his- 
torians ” ? Medea has successfully put the old 
man into the pot, but I fail to see the fine youth 
whom she promised us. 

Not only can no causal laws of universal appli- 
cation be discovered in so complex a subject, but 
the interpretation of the cause and effect of any 
one particular event cannot rightly be called 
“ scientific.” The collection of racts, the weigh- 
ing of evidence as to what events happened, are 
in some sense scientific ; but not so the discovery 
of the causes and effects of those events. In deal- 
ing even with an affair of which the facts are so 
comparatively well known as those of the French 
Revolution, it is impossible accurately to examine 
the psychology of twenty-five milhon different 
persons, of whom — except a few hundreds or 
thousands — ^the lives and motives are buried in 
the black night of the utterly forgotten. No one, 
therefore, can ever give a complete or wholly true 
account of the causes of the French Revolution. 
But several imperfect readings of history are better 
than none at all ; and he will give the best inter- 
pretation who, having discovered and weighed 
all the important evidence obtainable, has the 
largest grasp of intellect, the warmest 
human sympathy, the highest imagi- 
native powers. Carlyle, at least in his greatest 
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work, fulfilled the last two conations, and there- 
fore his psychology of the mob in the days of mob 
rule, his flame-picture of what was in very fact a 
conflagration, his portraits of individual characters 
— Louis, Sieyfe, Danton, Marat, Robespierre — 
are in the most inmortant sense more true than 
the cold analysis of the same events and the con- 
ventional summings up of the same persons by 
scientific historians who, with more knowledge 
of facts, have less understanding of Man. It was 
not till later in his life that Carlyle went mad 
with Hero-worship and ceased to understand his 
fellow-men with that all-embracing tolerance and 
S 5 rmpathy which is the spiritual hall-mark of his 
French Revolution. 

The weakness of that great book is that its 
author knew nothing in detail about the ancien 
rdgime and the “ Old French Form of Life ** that 
was destroyed. He described the course of the 
fire, but he knew nothing of the combustibles or 
of the match. 

How indeed could history be a “ science ” ? 
You can dissect the body of a man, and argue 
thence the general structure of the bodies of other 
men. But you cannot dissect a mind ; and if you 
could, you could not argue thence about other 
minds. You can know nothing scientifically of the 
twenty million minds of a nation. The few facts 
we know may or may not be typical of the rest. 
Therefore, in the most important part of its busi- 
ness, history is not a scientific deduction, but an 
imaginative guess at the most likely generalisations. 

History is only in part a matter of “ fact.” Col- 
lect the “ facts ” of the French Revolution I You 
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must go down to Hell and up to Heaven to fetch 
them. The pride of the physical scientist is 
attacked, and often justly. But what is his pride 
compared with the pride of the historian who 
thin^ that his collection of “ facts ” will suffice 
for a scientific study of cause and effect in human 
affairs ? “ The economist,” said Professor Mar- 
shall,* “ needs imagination above all to put him 
on the track of those causes of events which are 
remote or lie below the surface.” Now if, as Pro- 
fessor Marshall tell us, imagination is Meed of im- 
necessary for the economist, by how ^nation io 
much more is it necessary for the his- 
torian, if he wishes to discover the causes of man’s 
action, not merely as a bread-winning individual, 
but in all his myriad capacities of passion and of 
thought 1 The man who is himself devoid of 
emotion or enthusiasm can seldom credit, and 
can never understand, the emotions of others, 
which have none the less played a principal part 
in cause and effect. Therefore, even if history 
were a science of cause and effect, that would be 
a reason not for excluding but for including 
emotion as part of the historian’s method. 

It was no unemotional historian, but the author 
of Sartor Resartus, who found out that Cromwell 
was not a hypocrite. Carlyle did not arrive at this 
result by a strictly deductive process, but it was 
none the less true, and, unlike matw historical dis- 
coveries, it was of great value. Carlyle, indeed, 
sometimes neglected the accumulation of facts and 
the proper silting of evidence. He is not to be 

♦ Economic Tectching at the Universities in Relation to Public 
WelUBeing, 
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itmtated as a model historian, but he should be 
read and considered by all historical students, 
because of his imaginative and narrative qualities. 
While he lacks what modem historical method has 
acquired, he possesses in the fullest degree what 
it has lost. 

Carlyle uses constantly an historical method 
which Gibbon and Maitland use sometimes, and 
other historians scarcely at all— humour. The 
“ dignity of history,” whether literary or scien- 
tific, is too often afraid of contact with the comic 
spirit. Yet there are historical situations, just as 
there are domestic and social situations, which 
can only be treated usefully or even trathfully by 
seeing the fun of them. How else could 
Anacharsis Clootz’ deputation of the 
Human Species to the French Assembly 
be profitably told ? “ From bench and gallery 
comes * repeated applause ’ ; for what august 
Senator but is flattered even by the very shadow 
of the Human Species depending on him ? Ana- 
charsis and the ‘ Foreigners’ Committee ’ shall 
have place at the Federation ; on condition of 
telling their respective Peoples what they see 
there. In the meantime, we invite them to the 
‘ honours of the sitting, honneur de la sdance* A 
long-flowing Turk, for rejoinder, bows with Eastr 
em solemnity, and utters articulate sounds ; but 
owing to his imperfect knowledge of the French 
dialect, his words are like spilt water; the 
thought he had in him remains conjectural to 
this day.” 

I conclude, therefore, that the analogy of phy- 
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sical science has misled many historians during 
the last thirty years right away from the truth 
about their profession. There is no utilitarian 
value in knowledge of the past, and there is no way 
of scientifically deducing causal laws about the 
action of human beinp in the mass, value of 
In short, the value of history is not History is 
scientific. Its true value is educational. 

It can educate the minds of men by causing them 
to reflect on the past. 

Even if cause and effect could be discovered 
\wth accuracy, they still would not be the most 
interesting part of human affdrs. It is not man’s 
evolution but his attainment that is the great 
lesson of the past and the highest theme of his- 
tory. The deeds themselves are more 
interesting than their causes and 
effects, and are fortunately ascer- 
tainable with much greater precision. “ Scien- 
tific ” treatment of the evidence (there only can 
we speak to some extent of “ science ”) can estab- 
lish with reasonable certainty that such and such 
events occurred, that one man did this and an- 
other said that. And the story of great events 
is itself of the highest value when it is properly 
treated by the intellect and the imagination of the 
historian. The feelings, speculations and actions 
of the soldiers of Cromwell’s army are interest- 
ing in themselves, not merely as part of a process 
of “ cause and effect.” Doubtless, through the 
long succeeding centuries the deeds of these men 
had their effect, as one amid the thousand confused 
waves that give the impulse to the world’s ebb .and 
flow. But how gr^t^oi:^ small their effect was. 
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must be a matter of wide speculation ; and the 
ultimate success or failure, whatever that may 
have been, was largely ruled by incalculable chance. 
It is the Winess of the historian to generalise and 
to guess as to cause and effect, but he should do it 
modestly and not call it “ science,*' and he should 
not regard it as his first duty, which is to tell the 
story. For, irrespective of “ cause and effect,” 
we want to know the thoughts and deeds of Crom- 
well’s soldiers, as one of the higher products and 
achievements of the human race, a thing never to 
be repeated, that once took sh^e and was. And 
so, too, vrfth Charles and his Cavaliers, we want 
to know what they were like and what they did, 
for neither will they ever come again. On the 
whole, we have been faithfully served in this matter 
by Carlyle, Gardiner and Professor Firth. 

It is the tale of the thing done, even more than 
its causes and . effects, which trains the political 
judgment by widening the range of sympathy and 
d^pening the approval and disapproval of con- 
science ; that stimulates by example youth to 
aspire and age to endure ; that enables us by the 
li^ht of what men once have been, to see the 
thing we are, and dimly to descry the form of 
what we should be. “ Is not Man’s history and 
Men’s history a perpetual evangel ? ” 

It is because the historians of to-day were 
trained by the Germanising hierarchy to regard 
„ .. .. history not as an “ evangel ” or even 

essence of as a Story, but as a science, that 
they have so much neglected what is 
after all the principal craft of the 
historian — ^the art of narrative. It is in narrative 
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that modern historical vrritin^ is weakest, and 
to my thinking it is a very serious weakness — 
spinal in fact. Some writers would seem never 
to have studied the art of telling a story. There 
is no “ flow ” in their events, which stand like 
ponds instead of running like streams. Yet his- 
tory is, in its unchangeable essence, “ a tale.” 
Round the story, as flesh and blood round the 
bone, should be gathered many different things — 
character drawing, study of social and intellectual 
movements, speculations as to probable causes 
and effects, and whatever else the historian can 
bring to illuminate the past. But the art of his- 
tory remains always the art of narrative. That 
is the bed rock. 

It is possible that, in the days of Carlyle and 
Macaulay, Motley and Michelet, too much thought 
was given to narrative, at least in comparison with 
other aspects of history, for absolutely too much 
can never be given. It is possible that when 
Professor Seeley said, “ Break the drowsy spell 
of narrative. Ask yourself questions, set your- 
self problems,” he may have been serving his 
generation. But it is time now for a swing of 
the pendulum. “ The drowsy spell of narrative ” 
has been broken with a vengeance. Readers find 
little “ spell ” in historical narrative nowadays — 
however it may be with the “ drowsiness.” 

One day, as I was walking along the side of 
Great Gable, thinking of history and forgetting 
the mountains which I trod, I chanced to look up 
and see the top of a long green ridge outlined on 
the blue horizon. For half a minute I stood in 
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thoughtless enjoyment of this new range, noting 
upon it forms of beauty and qualities of romance, 
until suddenly I remembered that I was looking 
at the top of Helvellyn ! Instantly, as by magic, 
its shape seemed to change under my eyes, and 
the qualities with which I had endowed the un- 
known mountain to fall away, because I now 
knew what like were its hidden base and its 
averted side, what names and memories clung 
round it. The change taking place in its aspect 
seemed physical, but I suppose it was only a trick 
of my own mind. Even so, if we could forget 
for a while all that had happened since the Battle 
Diffi 111 oi Waterloo, we should see it, not as 
recov^K we See it now, with all its time-hon- 
our Motors’ cured associations and its convention- 
pom o view, place in history, but as our an- 

cestors saw it first, when they did not know 
whether the “ Hunted Days,’* as we now call 
them, would not stretch out for a Hundred Years. 
Every true history must, by its human and vital 
presentation of events, force us to remember that 
the past was once real as the present and uncer- 
tain as the future. 

Even in our personal experience, we have prob- 
ably noticed the uncanny difference between 
events when they first appear red hot, and the 
same events calmly reviewed, cold and dead, in 
the perspective of subsequent happenings. I 
sometimes remember, each time with a shock 
of surprise, how the Boer War and the Election 
of 1906 appeared to me while they were still 
portents, unsettling our former modes of thought 
and expectation. Normally I cannot recollect 
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what I then felt. It comes back to me only at 
chance moments when my mind has let slip all 
fonns and pressures stamped on it in later days. 
It is not that my worthless “ opinions ” have 
altered since then. I am speaking of something 
much more subtle and potent than “ opinions ” ; 
I mean the pangs felt by the soul as she hastily 
adapts herself to new circumstances, when some 
strange joy or terror, with face half hid, ineluc- 
tably advances. I have forgotten most of it, but 
I remember some of it sometimes, as in a dream. 

Now, if so great a change of emotional attitude 
towards an event can take place in the same per- 
son within a few years, how very different must 
our view of the Battle of Waterloo and of the 
Reform Bill of 1832 be from the aspect which 
first they bore to our grandfathers and great- 
fathers, men so ve^ different from ourselves, 
brought up in habits of thought and conduct 
long passed away. Deeply are they buried from 
our sight 

" Under the downtrodderf pafl 
Of the leaves of many years," 

and sometimes deeper still under the formulae of 
conventional history. To recover some of our 
ancestors’ real thoughts and feelings is the hardest, 
subtlest and most educative function that the 
historian can perform. It is much more difficult 
than to spin guesswork generalisations, the reflex 
of passing phases of thought or opinion in our 
own day. To give a true picture of any country, 
or man or group of men in the past requires 
industry and knowledge, for only the documents 
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can tell us the truth, but it requires also in- 
sight, S5nmpathy and imagination of the 
finest, and last but not least the art 
of making our ancestors live again in 
modern narrative. Carlyle, at his rare best, 
could do it. If you would know what the night 
before a joumde in the French Revolution was 
like, read his account of the eve of August lo, 
in the chapter called “ The Steeples at Mid- 
night.” Whether or not it is entirely accurate 
in detail, it is true in effect : the spirit of that 
long dead hour rises on us from the night of time 


past. Maitland, too, has done it for the legal side 
of the English mediaeval mind — ^the only side 
thereof yet clearly revealed to us except wW we 
see through Chaucer’s magic little window. 

On a somewhat lower imaginative plane Pro- 
fessor Pollard is doing wonders in showing us 
how the folks in Tudor times thought 
pSIardwid about their affairs, political and reli- 
the Refer- gious. This is great news, for hither- 
to the English Reformation has mainly 
been told from the point of view either of priests, 
curates or Orangemen of the nineteenth century. 
Professor Pollard’s work is a credit to latter-day 
history, and is much more true than that of 
Froude or his opponents. But, although Pro- 
fessor Pollard is one of the most popular living 
historians, he does not arouse the same amount 


of public interest that those antagonists used to 
excite. This is partly, no doubt, because the 
modem public is less interested in religious con- 
troversy.^ But it is also partly because the mod- 
em public is less interested in history, and by a 
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habit of mind now inbred, thinks that a profes- 
sional historian must be writing his best books 
not for the nation but for his fellow-students. 
And the worst of it is that this lamentable error 
was put about in the last generation by the his- 
torians themselves, when they denounced from 
the altar any of their profession, alive or dead, 
who had had dealings with literature. 

But since history has no properly scientific 
value, its only purpose is educative. And if his- 
torians neglect to educate the public, if they fail 
to interest it intelligently in the past, then all 
their historical learning is valueless except in so 
far as it educates themselves. 

What, then, are the various ways in which his- 
tory can educate the mind ? 

The first, or at least the most generally acknow- 
ledged educational effect of history, is to train the 
mind of the citizen into a state in which 
he is capable of taking a just view of "sdiooi” 
political problems. But, even iiji this 
capacity, history cannot prophesy the ** 
future ; it cannot supply a set of invariably appli- 
cable laws for the gumnce of politicians ; it can- 
not show, by the deductions of historical analogy, 
which side is in the right in any quarrel of our 
own day. It can do a thing less, and yet greater 
than all these. It can mould the mind itself into 
the capability of understanding great affairs and 
sympathising with other men. The information 
^ven by history is valueless in itself, imless it 
produce a new state of mind. The value of 
Lecky’s Irish history did not consist in the fact 
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that he recorded in a book the details of numer- 
ous massacres and murders, but that he pro- 
duced sympathy and shame, and caused a better 
understanding among us all of how the sins of 
the fathers are often visited upon the children, 
unto the third and fourth generations of them 
that hate each other. He does not prove that 
Home Rule is right or wrong, but he trains the 
mind of Unionists and Home Rulers to think 
sensibly about that and other problems. 

For it is in this political function of history 
that the study of cause and effect is of some real 
use. Though such a study can be neither scien- 
tific nor exact, common sense sometimes points 
to an obvious causal connection. Thus it was 
supposed, even before the invention of scientific 
history, that Alva’s policy was in some causal 
connection with the revolt of the Netherlands, 
that Brunswick’s manifesto had something to do 
with the September Massacres, and the Sep- 
tember Massacres with the spread of reaction. 
Such suggestions of cause and effect in the past 
help to teach political wisdom. When a man of 
the world reads history, he is called on to form 
a judgment on a social or political problem, with- 
out previous bias, and with some knowledge of 
the final protracted result of what was done. 
The exercise of his mind under such unwonted 
conditions, sends him back to the still unsettled 
problems of modem politics and society, with 
larger views, clearer head and better temper. 
The study of past controversies, of which the 
final outcome is known, destroys the spirit of 
prejudice. It brings home to the mind tne evils 
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that are likely to spring from violent policy, 
based on want of understanding of opponents. 
When a man has studied the history of the Demo- 
crat and Aristocrats of Corcyra, of the English 
and Irish, of the Jacobins and anti-Jacobins, his 
political views may remain the same, but his polit- 
ical temper and his way of thinking about politics 
may have improved, if he is capable of receiving 
an impression. 

And so, too, in a larger sphere than politics, a 
review of the process of historical evolution 
teaches a man to see his own age, with its peculiar 
ideals and interests, in proper per- ^ 
spective as one among other ages, broad^the 
If he can learn to understand that ®’‘***®**’ 
other ages had not only a different social and 
economic structure but correspondingly different 
ideals and interests from those of his own age, 
his mind will be veritably enlarged. I have 
hopes that ere long the Workers’ Educational 
Association will have taught its historical students 
not to ask, “ What was Shakespeare’s attitude to 
Democracy ? ” and to perceive that the question 
no more admits of an answer than the inquiry, 
“ What was Dante’s attitude to Protestantism ? ” 
or, “ What was Archimedes’ attitude to the 
ateam-engine ? ” 

The study of cause and effect is by no means 
the only, and perhaps not the principal means, of 
broadening the mind. History does most to cure 
a man of political prejudice, when it enables him, 
by reading about men or movements in the past, 
to understand points of view which he never saw 
before, and to respect ideals which he had for- 
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merly despised. Grar^mel’s'^Miory of the Civil 
War has done much to explain Englishmen to 
each other, by revealing the rich vmety of our 
national life, far nobler than the unity of simili- 
tude. Forms of idealism, considerations of policy 
and wisdom, are acceptable, or at least compre- 
hensible, when presented by the historian to 
minds which would reject them if they came from 
the political opponent or the professed sage. 

But history should not only remove prejudice, 
it should breed enthusiasm. To many it is an 

source of the ideas that in- 
entiiuriMm*’* Spire their lives. With the exception 
of 3 fow creative minds, men are too 
‘ weak to fly by their own unaided im- 

agination beyond the circle of ideas that govern 
the world in which they are placed. And since 
the ideals of no one epoch can in themselves be 
sufficient as an interpretation of life, it is for- 
tunate that the student of the past can draw upon 
the purest springs of ancient thought and feeling. 
Men will join in associations to propagate the old- 
new idea, and to recast society again in the an- 
cient mould, as when the study of Plutarch and 
the ancient historians rekindled the breath of 
liberty and of civic virtue in modern Europe ; as 
when in our own day men attempt to revive 
mediaeval ideals of religious or of corporate life, 
or to rise to the Greek standard of the individual. 
We may like or dislike such revivals, but at least 
they b^ witness to the potency of history as 
something quite other than a science. And out- 
side the circle of these larger influences^ history 
supplies us each with private ideak, only too 
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varied and too numerous for complete realisation. 
One may aspire to the best characteristics of a 
man of Athens, or a citizen of Rome ; a Church- 
man of the twelfth century, or a Reformer of the 
sixteenth ; a Cavalier of the old school, or a 
Puritan of the Independent party ; a Radical of 
the time of Castlereagh, or a public servant of the 
time of Peel. Still more are individual great men 
the model and inspiration of the smaller. It is 
difficult to appropriate the essential equalities of 
these old people imder new conditions ; but 
whatever we study with strong loving conception, 
and admire as a thing good in itself and not 
merely good for its purpose or its age, we do 
in some measure absorb. 

This presentation of ideals and heroes from 
other ages is perhaps the most important among 
the educative functions of history. For this pur- 
pose, even more than for the purpose of teach- 
ing political wisdom, it is requisite .j.^ 
that the events should be both written require* 
and read with intellectual passion. 

Truth itself will be the gainer, for those by 
whom history was enacted were in their day pas- 
sionate. 

Another educative function of history is to 
enable the reader to comprehend the historical 
aspect of literature proper. Literature 
can no doubt be enjoyed in its highest a^ect of 
aspects even if the reader is ignorant 
of history. But on those terms it cannot be 
enjoyed completely, and much of it caimot be 
enjoyed at all. For much of literature is allusion, 
cither definite or implied. And the allusions, even 
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of the Victorian age, are by this time historical. 
For example, the last half dozen stanzas of Brown- 
ing’s Old Pictures in Florence, the fifth stanza of 
his Lovers' Quarrel, and half his wife’s best 
poems are already meaningless unless we know 
something of the continental history of that day. 
Political authors like Burke, Sydney Smith, and 
Courier, the prose of Milton, one-half of Swift, 
the best of Dryden, and the best of Byron (his 
satires and letters) are enjoyed, ceteris paribus, in 
exact proportion to the amount we know of the 
history of their times. And since allusions to 
classical history and mythology, and even to the 
Bible, are no longer, as they used to be, familiar 
ground for all educated readers, there is all the 
more reason, in the interest of literature, why 
allusions to modem history should be generally 
understood. History and literature cannot be 
fully comprehended, still less fully enjoyed, ex- 
cept in connection with one another. I confess 
I have little love either for “ Histories of Liter- 
ature,” or for chapters on ” the literature of the 
period,” hanging at the end of history books like 
the tail from a cow. I mean, rather, that those 
who write or r^d the history of a period should 
be soaked in its literature, and that those who 
read or e^ound literature should be soaked in 
history. The “ scientific ” view of history that 
discouraged such interchange and desired the 
strictest specialisation by political historians, has 
done much harm to our latter-day culture. The 
mid- Victorians at any rate knew better than that. 

The substitution of a pseudo-scientific for a 
literary atmosphere in historical circles has not 
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only done much to divorce history from the out- 
side public, but has diminished its h umanis ing 
power over its own devotees in school and uni- 
versity. Not a few university teachers are already 
conscious of this and are trying to remedy it, 
having seen that historical “ science ” for the 
undergraduate means the text-book-^that is, the 
“ crammer ” in print. At one university as I 
know, and at others I dare say, literature already 
plays a greater part in historical teaching and 
reading than it played some years ago. Historical 
students are now encouraged to read the “ liter- 
ary ” historians of old, who were recently tcAoo, 
and still more to read the contemporary literature 
of periods studied. But for all that, there is 
much leeway to be made up. 

The value and pleasure of travel, whether at 
home or abroad, is doubled by a knowledge of 
history. For places, like books, have an interest 
or a beauty of association, as well as History «nd 
an absolute or aesthetic beauty. The local assocm- 
garden front of St. John’s, Oxford, is ***“• 
beautiful to every one ; but, for the lover of history, 
its outward charm is blent with the intimate feel- 
ings of his own mind, with images of that same 
College as it was during the Great Civil War. 
Given over to the use of a Court whose days of 
royalty were numbered, its walks and quadrangles 
were filled, as the end came near, with men and 
women learning to accept sorrow as their lot 
through life, the ambitious abandoning hope of 
power, the wealthy hardening themselves to em- 
brace pover^, those who loved England prepar- 
ing to sail for foreign shores, and lovers to be 
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parted forever. There they strolled through the 
garden, as the hopeless evenings fell, listening, 
at the end of all, while the siege-guns broke the 
silence with ominous iteration. Behind the cannon 
on those low hills to northward were ranked the 
inexorable men who came to lay their hands on 
all this beauty, hoping to change it to strength 
and sterner virtue. And this was the curse of the 
victors, not to die, but to live, and almost to lose 
their awful faith in God, when they saw the 
Restoration, not of the old gaiety that was too 
gay for them and the old loyalty that was too 
loyal for them, but of corruption and selfishness 
that had neither coimtry nor king. The sound of 
the Roundhead cannon has long ago died away, 
but still the silence of the garden is heavy vsdth 
unalterable fate, brooding over besiegers and 
besieged, in such haste to destroy each pther and 
permit only the vile to survive. St. John’s College 
IS not mere stone and mortar, tastefully compiled, 
but an appropriate and mournful witness between 
those who see it now and those by whom it once 
WM seen. And so it is, for the reader of history, 
with every ruined castle and ancient church 
throughout the wide, mysterious lands of Europe. 

Battlefield hunting, a sport of which my dear 
master, Edward Bowen, was the most 
^ strenuous and successful patron, is one 
of the joys that history can afford to 
every walker and cyclist, and even to the man in 
the motor, if he can stir himself to get out to see 
the country through which he is whirled. The 
charm of an historic battlefield is its fortuitous 
character. Chance selected this field out of so 
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many, that low wall, this gentle slope of grass, a 
windmill, a farm or straggling hedge, to turn the 
tide of war and decide the fate of nations and of 
creeds. Look on this scene, restored to its rustic 
sleep that was so rudely interrupted on that one 
day in all the ages ; and looking, laugh at the 
“ science of history.” But for some honest 
soldier’s pluck or luck in the decisive onslaught 
round yonder village spire, the lost cause would 
now be hailed as “ the tide of inevitable ten- 
dency ” that nothing could have turned aside ! 
How charmingly remote and casual are such 
places as Rosbach and Valmy, Senlac and Marston 
Moor. Or take the case of Morat. There, over 
that green hill beneath the lowland firwood, the 
mountaineers from alp and glacier-foot swept on 
with thundering feet and bellowing war horns, 
and at sight of their levelled pikes the Burgundian 
chivalry, arrayed in all the gorgeous trappings of 
the Renaissance armourers, fled headlong into 
Morat lake down there. From that day forward, 
Swiss democracy, thrusting aside the Duke of 
Savoy, planted itself on the Genevan shore, and 
Europe, therefore, in the fulness of time, got 
Calvin and Rousseau. A fine chain of cause and 
effect, which I lay humbly at the feet of “ science ” ! 

The skilled game of identifying positions on a 
battlefield innocent of guides, where one must 
make out everything for oneself — ^best of all if no 
one has ever done it properly before — ^is almost 
the greatest of out-door intellectual pleasures.* 

* Let me recommend Mr. Oman's History of the Art of War 
to would-be hunters of battlefields, if any of them do not 
know it. That work and Gardiner's Civil War will set them 
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But the solution of the military problem is not all. 
If the unsentimental tourist tmnks of the men 
who fought there merely as pawns in a game of 
chess, if the moral issues of the war are unknown 
to him or indifferent, he loses half that he might 
have had. To be perfect, he must know and feel 
what kind of men they were who climbed the 
terraces at Calatafimi or stormed the rifle-pits on 
Missionary Ridge ; who marched up to the 
stockade at Blenheim to the sound of fife and 
drum ; who hacked at each other that evening 
on Marston Moor. And it is best of all when 
the battle decided something great that still has 
a claim on our gratitude. As one who ardently 
desires the abohtion of war, I regret that the 
well-meaning poet who sang long ago of “ old 
Kaspar ” was not historically better informed. 
To choose Blenheim as an example of a useless 
waste of blood and treasure was unfortunate, for 
« Old ^®w battles thoroughly 

Kiwpar’*” worth fighting. “ What they fought 
mistake, Other for ” ! Why, to save us dl 

from belonging to the French king who had at 
that moment got Spain, Italy, Belgium, and half 
Germany in his pocket. To prevent Western 
Europe from sinking under a Czardom inspired 
by the Jesuits. To make the “ Sun King’s ” 
system of despotism and religious persecution 
look so w^ and silly beside English freedom that 
all the philosophers and wits of the new century 
would make mock of it. Who would have listened 

to work the right way on many of our best British battlefields. 
But when is Mr. Oman's instructive and delightful book to 
be completed ? 
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to Voltaire and Rousseau, or even to Montesquieu, 
if Blenheim had gone the other way, and the 
Grand Monarch had been gathered in glory to 
the grave ? We are always telling ourselves 
“ How England saved Europe ” from Napoleon — 
truly enough, though incidentally we handed her 
over to taskmasters scarcely less abominable. 
But we hear very little of “ how England saved 
Europe ” from Louis XIV. How many English- 
men have ever visited Blenheim ? It is as 
good a field as Waterloo, though a little further 
off in time and space, and it still lies undisfigured 
by monuments, its villages and fields still as old 
Kaspar knew them, between the wooded hills 
above and the reedy islands of slow movii^ 
Danube, into which Tallard’s horse were driven 
headlong on that day of deliverance to mankind. 

In this vexed question whether history is an art 
or a science, let us call it both or call ^ ^ 
it neither. For it has an element of 
both. It is not in guessing at historical 

in ; but in collecting and weighing evidence as to 
facts, something of the scientific spirit is required 
for an historian, just as it is for a detective or a 
politician. 

To my mind, there are three distinct functions 
of histoi^, that we may call the scientific^ the 
in^inative or speculative y and the xhe three 
literary. First comes what we may functions of 
call the scientific, if we confine the **“^'y* 
word to this narrow but vital function, the day- 
laboiu: that every historian must well and truly 
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perform if he is to be a serious member of his 
profession — ^the accumulation of facts and the 
sifting of evidence. “ Every great historian has 
been his own Dry-as-dust,” said Stubbs, and 
quoted Carlyle as the example. Then comes the 
imaginative or speculative, when he plays with the 
facts that he has gathered, selects and classifies 
them, and makes his guesses and generalisations. 
And last but not least comes the literary function, 
the exposition of the results of science and imagina- 
tion in a form that will attract and educate our 
fellow-countrymen. For this last process I use 
the word literature, because I wish to lay greater 
stress than modern historians are willing to do, 
both on the difficulty and also on the importance 
of planning and writing a powerful narrative of 
historical events. Arrangement, composition and 
style are not as easily acquired as the art of type- 
writing. Literature never helps any man at his 
task until, to obtain her services, he is willing to 
be her faithful apprentice. Writing is not, there- 
fore, a secondary but one of the primary tasks of 
the historian. 

Another reason why I prefer to use the word 
“ literature ” for the expository side of the his- 
“ Literature” *®*'*^*^’s Work, is that literature itself is 
in our day impoverished by these at- 
tempts to cut it off from scholarship and serious 
thought. It would be disastrous if the reading 
public came to think of literature not as a grave 
matron, but as a mere fille de joie. Until near the 
end of the nineteenth century, literature was held 
to mean not only plays, novels and belles lettres, 
but all writing that rose above a certain standard 
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of excellence. Novels, if they are bad enough, 
are not literature. Pamphlets, if they are good 
enough, are literature — for example, the pam- 
phlets of Milton, Swift and Burke. Huxley’s essays 
and Maine’s treatises are literature. Even Mait- 
land’s expositions of mediaeval law are literature. 
Maitland, indeed, wrote well rather by force of 
genius, by natural brilliancy, than by any great 
attention paid to composition, form and style. 
But for us little people it is just that conscious 
attention to book-planning, composition and style 
that I would advocate. 

All students who may some day write history, 
and in any case will be judges of what is written, 
should be encouraged to make a critical study of 
past masters of English historical literature. Yet 
there were many places a little time ago where it 
was tacitly accepted as passable and even praise- 
worthy in an historical student to know nothing of 
the great English historians prior to Stubbs. And, 
for all I know, there are such places still. 

In France historical writing is on a higher level 
than in England, because the Frenchman is taught 
to write his own language as part of French his- 
his school curriculum. The French toricai 
savant is bred, if not born, a prose 
writer. Consequently when he arrives at man- 
hood he already writes well by habit. The 
recent union effected in France of German 
standards of research with this native power of 
composition and style, has produced a French 
historical school that turns out yearly a supply of 
history books at once scholarly and delightful. 
Of course any attempt to assimilate English 
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history to the uniform French pattern would be 
as foolish as the recent attempt to assimilate it to 
the German. We must be oiurselves. All our 
scholars cannot be expected to write with the 
smooth cadence and lucid sequence of idea that 
is the hall-mark of the commonest French writers. 
But many more of us, if we held it our duty to 
labour at writing well, would soon rival French 
stylists ; and not seldom, in the future as in the 
past, some»master of our language might arise who 
would surpass them far. 

French is in any case an easier lan^age to 
manipulate than our own. Apart even from the 
handicaps in our system of education, it is prob- 
ably harder for the English than for the French 
historian to write prose up to a certain level of 
excellence. But if that is so, it is only an added 
reason for a greater expenditure of effort on prose 
composition and book-planning by the rising 
generation of English historians. It is very diffi- 
cult to write good English prose ; and to tell a 

Litera side it should be told 

ofhS^de- requires both intellectual and artistic 
^^hard effort. The idea that history is a 
“ soft option ” for classics and science 
still subtly operates to keep some of the very best 
men out of tiie history schools. This would cease 
altogether to be the case, if it were universally 
recognised that history is not merely the accumula- 
tion and interpretation of facts, — hard enough that, 
in itself! — but involves besides the whole art of 
book composition and prose style. Life is short, 
art is long, but history is longest, for it is art 
added to scholarship. 
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The idea that histories which are delightful to 
read must be the work of superficial tempera- 
ments, and that a crabbed style betokens a deep 
thinker or conscientious worker, is the reverse of 
the truth. What is easy to read has been difficult 
to write. The labour of writing and rewriting, 
correcting and recorrecting, is the due exacted by 
every good book from its author, even if he know 
from the beginning exactly what he wants to 
say. A limpid style is invariably the result of 
hard labour, and the easily flowing connection of 
sentence with sentence and paragraph with para- 
graph has always been won by the sweat of the 
brow. 

Now in the case of history, all this artistic work 
is superimposed on the labours of scholarship, 
themselves enough to fill a lifetime. The his- 
torical architect must quarry his own stones and 
build with his own hands. Division of labour is 
only possible in a limited degree. No wjonder then 
that there have been so few historians really on a 
level with the opportunities of their great themes, 
^d that, except Gibbon, every one of them is 
imperfect either in science or in art. The double 
task, hard as it is, we little people must shoulder 
as best we may, in the temporary absence of giants. 
And if the finest intellects of the rising generation 
c^ be made to realise how hard is the task of 
history, more of them will become historians. 

Writing history well is no child’s-play. The 
rounding of every sentence and of every paragraph 
has to be made consistent with a score of facts, 

^ some of them known only to the author, some of 
them perhaps discovered or remembered by him at 
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the last moment to the entire destruction of some 
carefully erected artistic structure. 
In such cases there is an undoubted 
utwMy hii- temptation to the artist to neglect such 
small, inconvenient pieces of truth. 
That, I think, is the one strong point in the 
scholar’s outcry against “ literary history ” ; but 
if we wish to swim we must go into the water, 
and there is little use in cloistered virtue, nor 
much more in cloistered scholarship. In history, 
as it is now written, art is sacrificed to science ten 
times for every time that science is sacrificed to 
art. 

It will be well here, in our search after the true 
English tradition, to hold briefly in review the 
history of history, so far as our own island is 
concerned. 

Clarendon was the father of English history. 
The Chroniclers and Shakespewe, Bacon and Sir 
Walter Raleigh had prepared the way, but Claren- 
don, by his History of the Great Re- 
hellion, established the English tradi- 
tion, which lasted for two hundred 
years : the tradition, namely, that 
history was a part of the national literature, and 
was meant for the education and delight of all 
who read books. Like Thucydides and Philippe 
de Comines before him. Clarendon wrote a chron- 
icle of great events in which he had himself taken 
part. For in those early days, whether in ancient 
Athens, mediaeval France or Stuart England, 
there was no large body of trained antiquaries 
collecting, sorting and studying the documents of 
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tlie past ; and therefore history, if it was to he in 
the least detailed and even partially reliable, must 
needs concern itself only wkh contemporary affairs. 
That was a grave limitation and disadvantage ; 
yet Clarendon’s partisan history of his own time 
was raised by the dignity of its author’s mind, and 
the grave majestic eloquence of his style, into a 
treasure-house whence five successive generations 
of the English governing class, both the Tories 
who agr^d and the Whigp who disagreed with 
his principles, drew their first deep lessons in the 
art of politics and in the management of men, 
their pride in the institutions of the country which 
they were called upon to govern, and their detailed 
knowledge of the great events in the past by which 
those institutions had been shaped and inspired. 
There is no class that has any such education 
to-day. When I was at Harrow I came across an 
antiquarian survival of this Clarendon rdgime : 
the Head Master, according to an excellent old 
custom, used faithfully to present a copy of 
Clarendon’s history to every sixth-form boy 
when he left the school. But in my day I doubt 
whether many sixth-form boys of their own free 
will opened that or any other history book. How 
it is now I know not. 

During the century that followed Clarendon, 
many people wrote political memoirs and “ his- 
tories of my own time ” modelled more or less 
successfully upon his great exemplar. Of these, 
Burnet’s is one of the best known. By means of 
this Clarendonian literature, most educated per- 
sons were admirably trained in the history of the 
earlier and later Stuart Revolutions. 
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After this Clarendonian epoch, of which the best 
products were contemporary history and political 
memoirs, there followed, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, attempts to collect evidence 
and write reliable history about events in the past 
altogether outside the author’s own experience. 
This movement, associated with the names of 
Hume and Robertson, was rendered possible by 
the antiquarian activity and scientific spirit of the 
“ age of reason.” The new school quickly culmi- 

Gibbon tiated in the perfect genius of Gibbon. 

‘ I call his genius perfect because, though 
limited, it had no faults in its kind. As all his- 
torians should aspire to do, Gibbon united accuracy 
with art. If proof is needed that a literary history 
may be accurate, it is found in Gibbon. His 
scientific work of sifting all the evidence that was 
in his day available has suffered singularly little 
from criticism, even in our archaeological age when 
the spade corrects the pen. His literary art was 
no less perfect, and was the result of infinite 
pains to become a great writer. If Gibbon had 
taken as little trouble about writing as later his- 
torians, his volumes would have been as little 
read, and would have perished as quickly as theirs. 

I have said that Gibbon had his limitations, 
though his science and his art were alike perfect 
of their kind. His limitations were those of his 
age. His friends and contemporaries, the ency- 
clopaedist philosophers, prepared the successes 
and errors of the French Revolution by their a 
prion conception of society in all countries as a 
blank sheet for the pen of pure reason. Like 
them. Gibbon conceived mankind to be essentially 
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the same in all ages and in all countries. In all 
ages and in all countries his sceptical eye de- 
tected the same classes, the same passions, the 
same follies. For him, there is always and every- 
where the ruler, the philosopher, the mob, the 
aristocrat, the fanatic and the augur, alike in 
ancient Rome or modern France and England. 
He did not perceive that the thoughts of men, as 
well as the framework of society, differ from age to 
age. The long centuries of diverse human ex- 
perience, which he chronicled with such passion- 
less equanimity, look all much the same in the 
cold, classical light of his reason. 

But Gibbon was scarcely in the grave when a 
genius arose in Scotland who once and probably 
for ever transformed mankind’s conception of it- 
self from the classical to the romantic, from the 
uniform to the variegated. Gibbon’s cold, clas- 
sical light was replaced by the rich mediaeval 
hues of Walter Scott’s stained glass. 

To Scott each age, each profession, 
each country, each province had its own manners, 
its own dress, its own way of thinking, talking 
and fighting. To Scott a man is not so much a 
human being as a type produced by special en- 
virotunent, whether it be a border-farmer, a 
mediaeval abbot, a cavalier, a covenanter, a Swiss 
pikeman, or an Elizabethan statesman. No doubt 
Scott exaggerated his theme as all innovators are 
wont to do. But he did more than any profes- 
sional historian to make mankind advance towards 
a true conception of history, for it was he who 
first perceived that the history of mankind is 
not simple but complex, that history never re- 
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peats itself but ever creates new forms differing 
according to time and place. The great anti- 
quarian and novelist showed historians that his- 
tory must be living, many-coloured and romantic 
if It is to be a true mirror of the past.* ** Mac- 
aulay, who was a boy while Scott’s poems and 
novels were coming out and who knew much 
of them by heart, was not slow to learn this 
lesson. 

Then followed the Victorian age, the period 
when history in England reached the height of 
its popularity and of its influence on the national 
mind. In the eighteenth century the educated class 
had been numerically very small, though it had 
been a most powerful and discriminating patron 
of letters and learning, above all of history. No 
country house of any pretension was without its 
Clarendon, Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon, as 
can be seen in many an old neglected private 
library to-day, where now the inhabitants, in 
the intervals of golf and motoring, wear off the 
edge of their intellects on magazines and bad 
novels. 

In the Victorian era education and reading was 
beginning to spread from the fev/ to the many, 
and the modern habit of reading mainly trash 
had not yet set in. Therefore it was a golden 


* Both as literature and as social history his Scotch novels 
are his best. They are the real truth about the land which 

** the Shirra ” knew so well, whereas Ivanhoe, Quentin Duf- 
wavd and Woodstock arc only the guesswork of learning and 
genius, in every way less valuable now than they once were. 
But when first published, those novels, no less than the Scotch 
novels, revealed to an astonished world the reality and variety 
of past ages. 
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age for all sorts of literature, including history. 
In the earlier half of the Victorian 
period, when Arnold and Milman, ^heVictonan 
Grote and Merivale flourished, the 
American Motley and Prescott were household 
words over here as well as in their own country. 
It is hard for us to conceive the degree to which 
serious history affected our grandfathers. His- 
tory no longer, as in the eighteenth century, con- 
fined its influence to the upper classes. I have 
often seen Motley’s Dutch Republic on the an- 
cestral shelf of a country cottage or an inn par- 
lour, where only magazines and novels are now 
added to the pile. 

Above all others there were Macaulay and Car- 
lyle. Of Carlyle I have spoken already, as an 
historian not indeed to be imitated directly, but 
to be admired and studied because he was a man 
of genius, and because he was everything good 
and bad that we modern historians are not. Of 
Macaulay, too, something must here be said, 
because an undistinguishing condemnation of 
him used to be the shibboleth of that school of 
English historians who destroyed the habit of 
reading history among their fellow-countrymen. 

In “ arrangement,” that is to say, in the plan- 
ning of the book, in the way subject leads on to 
subject and paragraph to paragraph, „ 
Macaulay’s History has no equal and 
ought to be carefully studied by every one who 
intends to write a narrative history. His “ style,” 
the actual form of his sentences, ought not to be 
imitated, partly because it is open to criticism, 
still more because it was his own and inimitable. 
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But if anybody could imitate his “ arrangement ” 
and then invent a “ style ” as effective for our 
age as Macaulay’s was for his, he would be able 
to make the best results of the modern history 
school familiar to hundreds of thousands, and 
influential on all the higher thought and feeling 
of the day. 

People have been taught to suppose that Mac- 
aulay’s Whiggism was his worst historical fault. 
I wish it had been. His real fault was an in- 
herent over-certainty of temper, flattered by the 
easy victories of his youth. He never met serious 
historical criticism or resistance until he was too 
old to change.* But in his view of history he 
was not such a Whig as he has been painted. 
Not only does he perpetually fall foul of the 
Whigs on minor issues, but he censures them 
on the point of their main policy at the end of 
Charles II.’s reign — ^the candidature of Mon- 
mouth for the throne. And again, when having 
beaten Louis to his knees they refused to make 
peace with him, their supposed apologist writes : 
“ It seems to us that on the great question which 
divided England during the last four years of 
Anne’s reign the Tories were in the right and 
the Whigs were in the wrong.” This position 
he maintained against his Tory friend and fellow- 
historian, Lord Mahon. Shaftesbury, the founder 

♦The same may be said of other great Victorians — Car- 
lyle and Ruskin in particular. Our own age is too critical to 
be highly favourable to creative genius, that is in regions 
where there are any literary or intellectual standards at all. 
But the early Victorian age had not enough criticism to trim 
the mighty plants that grew in it so wild. Matthew Arnold 
came twenty years too late for this purpose. 
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af the Whig party, is treated by this “ Whig 
bistorian ” with marked animosity, and even un- 
fairness. Shaftesbury is accused of advising “ the 
Stop on the Exchequer,” which in fact he op- 
posed ; and is never given credit for any dis- 
interested motive. No doubt Shaftesbury, like 
most of the statesmen of that era, was a very 
bad man, but modern historians differ from 
Macaulay in ascribing to the first Whig some 
qualities not wholly devilish. It is clear that 
in this case at least Macaulay was misled not by 
his “ Whiggism ” but by a too simple-hearted 
hatred of knavery and by the artistic instinct to 
paint a study in black. And from this it is fair 
arguing that in some other cases where the paint is 
laid on too thick, the temptation to which he has 
yielded has not been political but artistic. Anti- 
thesis was dear to him not only in the composi- 
tion of his sentences but in the delineation of his 
characters. It was with him a matter not of 
politics but of unconscious instinct to contrast 
as vividly as possible the selfishness with the 
genius of Marlborough. But unfortunately he 
lived to complete only the least important and 
pleasing half of the picture. He had blocked in 
only too well the black background, but died 
before he came to the red coat and eagle eye of 
the victor of Blenheim. If Macaulay had lived 
another five years, Marlborough would now enjoy 
the full meed of admiration and gratitude still 
denied to him by his countrymen’s little know- 
ledge of what he did. 

Mommsen and Treitschke, at whose German 
shrines we have been instructed to sacrifice the 
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traditions of English history, were partisans, the 
one of Roman, the other of Prussian Caesarism, 
more blind and bitter than Macaulay was of 
middle-class Parliamentary government. Mac- 
aulay’s historical sympathy was, more often than 
not, aroused by courige, honesty or literary merit, 
irrespective of party or creed. But Mommsen’s 
treatment of Caesar’s enemies is an outrage against 
good sense and feeling. Compare his unworthy 
sneers at Cicero to Macaulay’s reverence for the 
genius of Dryden and Dr. Johnson, the piety and 
moral courage of Jeremy Collier, the valour of 
Claverhouse at Killiecrankie or Sarsfield at Lim- 
erick. Macaulay’s generosity of mind — ^within its 
natural limitations — the glow of pride with which 
he speaks of anything and anybody who has en- 
nobled the annals of our country or of European 
civilisation, his indignation with knaves, pol- 
troons and bullies of all parties and creeds, his 
intense and infectious pleasure in the annals of 
the past, rendered his history of England an 
education in patriotism, humanity, and states- 
manship. The bopk made men proud of their 
country, it made them understand her institu- 
tions, how they had come into existence and how 
liberty and order had been won by the wear and 
tear of contending factions. His Whiggism in 
the historical field consisted of a belief in re- 
ligious toleration and Parliamentary government, 
principles in which an historian has just as 
good a right to believe, as in absolutism and 
persecution. 

His errors as an historian sprang not from his 
opinions on Church and State, which, right or 
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wrong, were commonplace enough, being very 
much those of a moderate free-trade Unionist of 
the present day. Neither did his errors spring 
from any limitation in his reading, which was 
deeper than that of any English historian in 
his own time. Neither was he lacking in general 
equipment as an historian : he was a very good 
linguist ; he was a man of the world and accus- 
tomed to great public affairs ; and he was a fine 
historical lawyer — Maitland one day, in praising 
Macaulay, said to me that he was always right 
in the frequent discussions of legal points that 
characterise his History. It was not then from 
his politics, nor from lack of reading his authori- 
ties, nor from lack of general equipment that 
his errors sprang. They sprang from three 
sources. First, from a too great reliance on his | 
miraculous memory and an insufficient use of 
notes. Secondly, from too great certainty of 
temper, a combined precision and limitation of 
intellectual outlook which annoyed men like 
Matthew Arnold and John Morley in the more 
sceptical age that followed his own, and will 
continue in a less degree to annoy most of us, 
though we can now afford to be more fair to- 
wards him than were those first rebels against 
his once so formidable power. And, lastly, he 
had a disastrous habit of attributing motives ; 
he was never content to say that a man did this 1 
or that, and leave his motives to conjecture ; he— ^ 
must always needs analyse all that had passed 
through the mind of his dramatis persona as if 
he were the God who had created them. In this 
habit of always attributing motives as if they 
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were known matters of fact, Macaulay is “ a 
warning to the young.” 

In his own day and for a generation after his 
death his History of England was read by hun- 
dreds of thousands of his countrymen, and it 
made our history and institutions familiar to all 
the world. If I have been right in arguing that 
the ultimate yahie^pf higtpiy i§, not jicientific but 
e3ucaS(Mi£37 then the service that he renderedTto 
Clio By making her known to the people was 
the most essential and pertinent of all. 

Indeed in the period immediately following on 
Macaulay’s death, history seemed to be coming 
to her own. His works and Car- 
m golden lyie’s continued to be read, and those 
of Motley, Froude, Lecky, Green, 
Symonds, Spencer Walpole, Leslie Stephen, John 
Morley and others carried on the tradition that 
history was related to literature. The founda- 
tions of a broad, national culture, based upon 
knowledge of our history and pride in England’s 
past, seemed to be securely laid. The coming 
generation of historians had only to build upon 
the great foundation of popularity laid for them 
by their predecessors, erecting whatever new 
structures of political or other opinion they wished, 
but preserving the basis of literary history, of 
history as the educator of the people. But they 
preferred to destroy the foundations, to sever 
the tie between history and the reading public. 
They gave it out that Carlyle and Macaulay were 
“ literary historians ” and therefore ought not to 
be read. The public, hearing thus on authority 
that they had Been “ exposed ” and were “ un- 
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sound,” ceased to read them — or anybody else. 
Hearing that history was a science, they left it to 
scientists. The craving for lighter ^hereactio 
literature which characterised the new * 
generation combined with the academic dead-set 
against literary history to break the public of its 
old habit of reading history books. 

At the present moment the state of affairs 
seems to me both better and worse than it was 
twenty years ago when I came to Cambridge as 
an undergraduate, and was solemnly instructed 
by the author of Ecce Homo that Macaulay and 
Carlyle did not know what they were writing 
about, and that “literary history” was a thing 
of nought. The present generation a counter- 
of historians at Oxford and Cam- reaction 
bridge have ceased, so far as I am 
aware, to preach this fanatical crusade; they 
recognise tW history has more than one func- 
tion and are ready to welcome various kinds of 
historians. There is therefore much hope for 
the future, because ideas on such matters in 
the end spread down from the Universities to 
the schools and the country, and gradually per- 
meate opinion far away. 

But for the present things in the country at 
large are scarcely better than they were twenty 
years ago. We are still suffering the consequence 
of the anti-literary campaign carried on by the 
historical chiefs of the recent past. School- 
masters, private tutors and other purveyors of 
general ideas are often a generation behind the 
time, though striving hard to say and do what 
they imagine to be the “ correct thing.” The 
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camp-followers of the historical army of to-day 
sometimes seek an easy reputation by repeating 
as the last word of wisdom the shibboleths of the 
anti-literary movement, which appears to me to 
be regarded as somewhat out of date in the centre 
of thmgs at the Universities. I have more than 
once come across the case of schoolboys being 
positively forbidden to read Macaulay, who, 
whether he be a guide for grown-ups or not, is 
certainly an admirable stimulus to the sluggish 
youthful mind, none too apt to develop enthusi- 
asm either for history or for literature. And I 
have known a history book condemned by a 
reviewer on the ground that it would read aloud 
well ! Often, when recommending some read- 
able and stimulating history, I have been an- 
swered : “ Oh ! but has not his view been proved 
incorrect ? ” Or “ Is he not out of date ? I 
am told one ought not to read him now.” And 
so, the “ literary historians ” being ruled out by 
authority, the would-be student declines on some 
wretched text-book, or else reads nothing at all. 

This attitude of mind is not only disastrous in 
its consequences to the intellectual life of the 
country, but radically unsound in its premises. 
For it assumes that history — scientific history ” 
— ^has “ proved ” certain views to be true and 
others to be false. Now history can prove the 
truth or falsehood of facts but not of opinions. 
When a man begins with the pompous formula 
^ . — ** The verdict of history is — ” sus- 

pect him at once, for he is merely 
dressing up his own opinions in big 
words. Fifty years ago the “ verdict of history ” 
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was mainly Whig and Protestant ; twenty years 
ago mainly Tory and Anglo-Catholic ; to-day it 
is, fortunately, much more variegated. Each 
juror now bnngs in his own verdict — generally 
with a recommendation of everyone to mercy. 
There is even some danger that history may en- 
courage the idea that all sides in the quarrels of 
the past were equally right and equally wrong. 

There is no “ verdict of history,” other than 
the private opinion of the individual. And nc 
one historian can possibly see more than a frac- 
tion of the truth ; if he sees all sides, he will 
probably not see very deeply into any one of them. 
The only way in which a reader can arrive at a 
valuable judgment on some historical period is 
to read several good histories, whether contem- 
porary or modem, written from several different 
points of view, and to think about them for him- 
self.* But too often the reading of good books 
and the exercise of individual jud|;ment are 
shirked, while some vacuous text-book is favoured 
on the ground that it is “ impartial ” and “ up- 
to-date.” But no book, least of all a 
text-book, affords a short cut to the 
historical tmth. The truth is not 
grey, it is black and white in patches. And 
there is nothing black or white but thinking 
makes it so. 

♦ Biography is very useful for this purpose. The lives of 
rival statesmen, warriors and thinkers, provided they are 
good books, are often the quickest route to the several points 
of view that composed the life of an epoch. Ceteris paribus, 
a single biography is more likely to mislead than a history of 
the period, but several biographies are often more deeply 
instructive than a single history. 
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The dispassionateness of the historian is a 
quality which it is easy to value too highly, and 
it should not be confused with the 
ateaSs!°‘^' really indispensable qualities of accu- 
racy and good faith. We cannot be at 
too great pains to see that our passion burns 
pure, but we must not extinguish the flame. 
Dispassionateness — m7 admrari — ^may betray the 
most gifted historian into missing some vital 
truth in his subject. In Creighton’s treatment 
of Luther, all that he says is both fair and accu- 
rate, yet from Creighton alone you would not 
guess that Luther v/as a great man or the Ger- 
man Reformation a stirring and remarkable move- 
ment. The few pages on Luther in Carlyle’s 
Heroes are the proper complement to this ex- 
cessively dispassionate history. The two should 
be read together. 

Acton is sometimes thought of by the outside 
public as an impartial and dispassionate historian. 
Yet it was his favourite doctrine that history ought 
always to be passing moral judgments — generally 
very severe ones. On every subject that he 
treated historically he showed himself a strong 
partisan, although his “ party ” in Church and 
State seems to have consisted of only one mem- 
ber. Nor was he deficient in the artistic sense : 
his lectures at Cambridge were dramatic per- 
formances, with surprises, limelights, 
and curtains. He dearly liked to 
‘‘ make your flesh creep.” No doubt these quali- 
ties sometimes misled him,* but if he had not 


♦ See Edinburgh Review, April 1907. 
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had in him ethical passion and artistic sense he 
would by now be forgotten. Lord Acton’s “ 
opinions are not likely to be accepted by anyone 
en masse, and for my part I accept only a small 
portion of them ; yet I firmly believe that his 
opinions and the zeal with which he held them 
were the spiritual force that made him not only 
a great man but a great historian. 

In the Victorian age the influence of historians 
and of historical thiiikers did much to j,j 

form the ideas of the new era, though 
less of course than the poets and 
novelists. To-day almost all that is 
characteristic in the mind of the young generation 
is derived from novelists and playwrights. It is 
natural and right that novelists and playwrights 
(provided we can count among them poets !) 
should do most to form the type of mind of any 
generation, but a little steadying from other 
influences like history might be a good leaven in 
modern gospels and movements. 

The public has ceased to watch with any interest 
the appearance of historical works, good or bad. 
The Llathbridge Modem History is indeed bought 
by the yard to decorate bookshelves, but it is 
regarded like the Encychpcedia Britamica as a 
work of reference ; its mere presence in the 
library is enough. Publishers, meanwhile, palm 
off on the public books manufactured for them 
in Grub Street, — “ publisher’s books,” 
which are neither literature nor first- 
hand scholarship. This is the ^e 
generically known as “ Criminal Queens of His- 
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tory,” spicy memoirs of dead courts and pseudo- 
biographical chatter about Napoleon and his 
family, how many eggs he ate and how many 
miles he drove a day. And Lady Hamilton is a 
great stand-by. The public understands that this 
kind of prurient journalism is history lightly 
served up for the general appetite, whereas serious 
history is a sacred thing pinnacled afar on frozen 
heights of science, not to be approached save 
after a long novitiate. 

By itself, this picture of our present discontents 
would be exaggerated and one-sided. There is 
much truth in it, I fear ; but on the other hand 
there is much good in the present and more hope 
in the future. For a new public has arisen, a vast 
democracy of all classes from “ public ” school 
and “ council ” school alike, taught to read but not 
knowing what to read ; men and women of this 
new democracy of intellect, from millionaire to 
mechanic, ■ refuse to be bored in a world where 
the means of amusement have been brought to 
every door ; but subject to that condition, the 
best of them, the natural leaders of the rest, are 
athirst for thought and knowledge if only it be 
presented to them in an interesting form. 

To meet this demand, to, grasp this opportunity, 
New move- ®®veral great movements are now afoot, 
meats in fte The new historical teaching at univer- 
ri^t direc- sities and public schools is one of them. 

The Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion is another. A third is the movement for 
short outline books written by the best specialists i 
in the most popular style they can master. Thej 
Home University Library is the principal of thesfi < 
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irganised by Mr. Herbert Fisher, and supported 
by books from half a dozen others among our very 
best historians. All this is magnificent. I only 
hope that yet another movement, tending in 
another way to meet the opportunities of the 
new age, will also gradually come about. I mean 
that not only these small handbooks but the main 
works of our historical scholars should be written 
not merely for the perusal of brother historians 
but for the best portion of the general public; 
in other words, that they should be written as 
literature. And above ail, that the art of nar- 
rative in history should be treated 
with much greater reverence, and be 
accorded a larger portion of the effort 
and brain-power which our modem historians 
dispend so generously, and in other respects so 
fruitfully, in the service of Clio. 

If, as we have so often been told with such glee, 
the days of “ literary history ” have gone never to 
return, the world is left the poorer. Self-con- 
gratulation on this head is but the mood of the 
shorn fox in the fable. History as literature has 
a function of its own, and we suffer 
to-day from its atrophy. Fine English 
iprose, when devot^ 'to the serious 
Exposition of fact and argument, has a glory of 
its own, and the civilisation that boasts only of 
creative fiction on one side and science on the other 
may be great but is not complete. Prose is seldom 
equal to poetry either in the fine manipulation of 
words or in emotional content, yet it can have 
great value in both those kinds, and when to 
these it adds the intellectual exactness of argu- 
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ment or narrative that poetry does not seek to 
rival, then is it sovereign in its own domain. 
To read sustained and magnificent historical 
narrative educates the mind and the character ; 
some even, whose natures, craving the definite, 
seldom respond to poetry, find in such writing 
the highest pleasure that they know. Unfor- 
'tunately, historians of literary genius have never 
been plentiful, and we are told that there will 
never be any more. Certainly we shall have to 
wait for them, but let us also wish for them and 
work for them. If we confess that we lack some- 
thing, and cease to make a merit of our chief 
defect, if we encourage the rising generation to 
work at the art of construction and narrative as a 
part of the historian’s task, we may at once get a 
better level of historical writing, and our children 
may live to enjoy modern Gibbons, judicious 
Carlyles and sceptical Macaulays. 


WALKING 

La chose que je regrette le phis, dans les details de ma 
vie dont j'ai perdu la m^moire, est de n'avoir pas fait des' 
joumaux de mes voyages Jamais je n'ai tant pens6, tant 
exist6, tant v6cu, tant 4te moi, si j’ose ainsi dire, que dans 
ceux que j'ai faits seul et k pied.*' — Rousseau, Confessions, 
I. iv. 


When you have made an early start, followed the coast- 
guard track on the slopes above the cliffs, struggled through 
the gold and purple carpeting of gorse and heather on the 
moors, dipped down into quaint little coves with a primitive 
fishing village, followed the blinding whiteness of the sands 
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■ound a lonely bay, and at last emerged upon a headland 
vhere you can settle into a nook of the rocks, look down upon 
;he glorious blue of the Atlantic waves breaking into foam 
)n the granite, and see the distant sea-levels glimmering away 
:ill they blend imperceptibly into cloudland ; then you can 
consume your modest sandwiches, light your pipe, and feel 
nore virtuous and thoroughly at peace wiui the universe than 
t is easy even to conceive yourself elsewhere. I have fancied 
nyself on such occasions a felicitous blend of poet and saint — 
A^hich is an agreeable sensation. What I wish to point out, 
lowever, is that the sensation is confined to the walker.*' — 
Leslie Stephen, In Praise of Walking, 


I HAVE two doctors, my left leg and my right. 
When body and mind are out of gear (and those 
twin parts of me live at such close quarters that 
the one always catches melancholy from the 
other) I know that I have only to call in my 
doctors and 1 shall be well again. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has written a religious tract 
called The Human Machine. Philosophers and 
clergymen are always discussing why we should 
be good — as if any one doubted that he ought to 
be. But Mr. Bennett Ijas tackled the real problem 
of ethics and religion — ^how we can make ourselves 
be good. We all of us know that we ought to 
be cheerful to ourselves and kind to others, but 
cheerfulness is often, and kindness sometimes, as 
unattainable as sleep in a white night. That com- 
bination of mind and body which I call my soul is 
often so choked up with bad thoughts or useless 
worries, that 

" Books and my food, and summer rain. 

Knock on my sullen heart in vain.” 

It is then that I call in my two doctors to carry me 
off for the day. 
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Mr. Bennett’s recipe for the blue devils is 
diiferent. He proposes a course of mental 
“ Swedish exercises,” to develop by force of will 
the habit of “ concentrating thought ” away from 
useless angers and obsessions and directing it 
into clearer channels. This is good, and I hope 
that every one will read and practise Mr. Bennett’s 
precepts. It is good, but it is not all. For there 
are times when my thoughts, having been duly 
concentrated on the right spot, refuse to fire, and 
will think nothing except general misery; and 
such times, 1 suppose, are known to all of us. 

On these occasions my recipe is to go for a long 
walk. My thoughts start out with me like blood- 
stained mutineers debauching themselves on board 
the ship they have captured, but I bring them home 
at nightfall, larking and tumbling over each other 
like happy little boy-scouts at play, yet obedient 
to every order to “ concentrate ” for any purpose 
Mr. Bennett or I may wish. 

“ A Sunday well spent 
Means a week of content.” 

That is, of course, a Sunday spent with both legs 
swinging all day over ground where grass or 
heather grows. I have often known the righteous 
forsaken and his seed begging for bread, but I 
never knew a man go for an honest day’s walk, 
for whatever distance, great or small, his pair of 
compasses could measure out in the time, and 
not have his reward in the repossession of his 
own soul. 

In this medicinal use of Walking, as the Sabbath- 
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day refection of the tired town worker, com- 
panionship is good, and the more friends who 
join us on the tramp the merrier. For there is 
not time, as there is on the longer holiday or 
walking tour, for body and mind to attain that 
point of training when the higher ecstasies of 
Walking are felt through the whole being, those 
joys that crave silence and solitude. And indeed, 
on these humbler occasions, the first half of the 
day’s walk, before the Human Machine has 
recovered its tone, may be dreary enough without 
the laughter of good company, ringing round 
the interchange of genial and irresponsible ver- 
dicts on the topics of the day. For this reason 
informal Walking societies should be formed 
among friends in towns, for week-end or Sabbath 
walks in the neighbouring country. I never get 
better talk than in these moving Parliaments, and 
good talk is itself something. 

But here I am reminded of a -shrewd criticism 
directed against such talking patrols by a good 
walker who has written a book on Walking.* 

In such a case,” writes Mr. Sidgwick — ** in such 
a case walking goes by the board ; the company 
either loiters ” [it depends who is leading] ” and 
trails in clenched controversy ” [then the trailers 
must be left behind without pity] “ or, what is 
worse sacrilege, strides blindly across coimtry 
like a herd of animals, recking little of whence 
they come or whither they are going, desecrating 
the face of nature with sophism and inference 
and authority, and regurgitated Blue Book.” [A 


Sidgwick, Walking Essays, pp. lo-ii. 
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palpable hit !] “At the end of such a day what 
have they profited ? Their gross and perishable 
jhysical frames may have been refreshed : their 
ess gross but equally perishable minds may have 
seen exercised: but what of their immortal 
oeing ? It has been starved between the blind 
swing of the legs below and the fruitless flickering 
of the mind above, instead of receiving, through 
the agency of quiet mind and a co-ordinated body, 
the gentle nutriment which is its due.” 

Now this passage shows that the author thor- 
oughly understands the high, ultimate end of 
Walking, which is indeed something other than 
to promote talk. But he does not make due allow- 
ance for times, seasons, and circumstances. You 
cannot do much with your “ immortal soul ” in a 
day’s walk in Surrey between one fortnight’s work 
in London and the next ; if “ body ” can be 
“ refreshed ” and “ mind exercised,” it is as much 
as can be hoped for. The perfection of Walking, 
such as Mr. Sidgwick describes in the last sen- 
tence quoted, requires longer time, more perfect 
training, and, for some of us at least, a different 
kind of scenery. Meanwhile let us have good talk 
as we tramp the lanes. 

Nursery lore tells us that “ Charles I. walked 
and talked : half an hour after his head was cut 
off.” Mr. Sidgwick evidently thinks that it was 
a case not merely of post hoc but propter hoc, 
an example of summary but just punishment. 
Yet, if I read Cromwell aright, he no less than his 
royal victim would have talked as he walked. 
And Cromwell reminds me of Carlyle, who carried 
the art of “ walking and talking ” to perfection as 
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one of the highest of human functions. Who does 
not remember his description of “ the suimy 
summer afternoon ” when he and Irving “ walked 
and talked a good sixteen miles ” ? Those who 
have gone walks with Carlyle tell us that then most 
of all the fire kindled. And because he talked well 
when he walked with others, he felt and thought 
all the more when he walked alone, “given up to 
his bits of reflections in the silence of the moors 
and hills.” He was alone when he walked his 
fifty-four miles in the day, from Muirkirk to 
Dumfries, “ the longest walk I ever made,” he 
tells us. Carlyle is in every sense a patron saint 
of Walking, and his vote is emphatically given 
not for the “ gospel of silence ” 1 
Though I demand silent walking less, I desire 
solitary walking more than Mr. Sidgwick. Silence 
is not enough, I must have solitude for the perfect 
walk, which is very different from the Sunday 
tramp. When you are really walking * the pres- 
ence of a companion, involving such irksome 
considerations as whether the pace suits him, 
whether he wishes to go up by the rocks or down 
by the burn, still more the haunting fear that he 
may begin to talk, disturbs the harmony of body, 
mind, and soul when they stride along no longer 
conscious of their separate, jarring entities, made 
one together in mystic union with the earth, with 
the hills that still beckon, with the sunset that 
still shows the tufted moor under foot, with old 
darkness and its stars that take you to their breast 


* Is there the same sort of difference between tramping and 
as between paddling and rowing, scrambling and climb- 


3 
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with rapture when the hard ringing of heels pro- 
claims that you have struck the final road. 

Yet even in such high hours a companion may 
be good, if you like him well, if you know that he 
likes you and the pace, and that he shares your 
ecstasy of body and mind. Even as I write, 
memories are whispering at my ear how disloyal 
I am thus to proclaim only solitary walks as per- 
fect. There comes back to me an evening at the 
end of a stubborn day, when, full of miles and 
wine, we two were striding towards San Marino 
over the crest of a high limestone moor — ^trodden 
of old by better men in more desperate mood — 
one of us stripped to the waist, the warm rain 
falling on our heads and shoulders, our minds 
become mere instruments to register the goodness 
and harmony of things, our bodies an animated 
part of the earth we trod. 

And again, from out of the depth of days and 
nights gone by and forgotten, I have a vision not 
forgettable of making the steep ascent to Volterra, 
for the first time, under the circlings of the stars ; 
the smell of tmseen almond blossom in the air ; 
the lights of Italy far below us ; ancient Tuscany 
just above us, where we were to sup and sleep 
guarded by the giant walls. Few went to Volterra 
then, but years have passed, and now I am glad 
to think that many go, faute de mieux, in motor 
cars ; yet so they cannot hear the silence we 
heard, or smell the almond blossom we smelt, 
and if they did they could not feel them as the 
walker can feel. On that night was companion- 
ship dear to my heart, as also on the evening when 
together we lifted the view of distant Trasimene, 
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being full of the wine of Papal Pienza and strid- 
ing on to a supper washed down by Monte Pul- 
ciano, itself drawn straight from its native cellars. 

Be not shocked, temperate reader ! In Italy wine 
is not a luxury of doubtful omen, but a necessary 
part of that good country’s food. And if you have 
walked twenty-five miles and are going on again 
afterwards, you can imbibe Falstaffian potions and 
still be as lithe and ready for the field as Prince 
Hal at Shrewsbury. Remember also that in the 
Latin village tea is in default. And how could 
you walk the last ten miles without tea? By a 
providential ordering, wine in Italy is like tea 
in England, recuperative and innocent of later 
reaction. Then, too, there are wines in remote 
Tuscan villages that a cardinal might envy, wines 
which travel not, but century after century pour 
forth their nectar for a little clan of peasants, and 
for any wise English youth who knows that Italy 
is to be found scarcely in her picture galleries and 
not at all in her cosmopolite hotels. 

Central Italy is a paradise for the walker. I 
mean the district between Rome and Bologna, 
Pisa and Ancona, with Perugia for its headquarters, 
the place where so many of the walking tours of 
Umbria, Tuscany, and the Marches can be ended 
or begun.* The “ olive-sandalled Apennine ” 
is a land always of great views, and at frequent 
intervals of enchanting detail. It is a land of 
hills and mountains, unenclosed, open in all 

♦ The ordnance maps of Italy can be obtained by previous 
order at London geographers, time allowed, or else bought in 
Milan or Rome — and sometimes it is possible to get the local 
ordnance maps in smaller towns. 
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directions to the wanderer at will, unlike some 
British mountain game preserves. And, even in 
the pMns, the peasant, unlike some south-English 
farmers, never orders you off his ground, not even 
out of his olive grove or vineyard. Only the 
vineyards in the suburbs of large towns are con- 
cealed, reasonably enough, between high white 
walls. The peasants are kind and generous to the 
wayfarer. I walked alone in those parts with 
great success before I knew more than twenty 
words of Italian. The pleasure of losing your 
way on those hills leads to a push over broken 
ground to a glimmer of light that proves to come 
from some lonely farmstead, with the family 
gathered round the burning brands, in honest, 
cheerful poverty. They will, without bargain or 
demur, gladly show you the way across the brush- 
wood moor, till the lights of Gubbio are seen 
beckoning down in the valley beneath. And 
Italian towns when you enter them, though it be 
at midnight, are stul half awake, and every one 
volunteers in the search to find you bed and 
board. 

April and May are the best walking months for 
Italy. ^ Carry water in a flask, for it is sometimes 
ten miles from one well to the next that you may 
chance to find. A siesta in the shade for three or 
four hours in the midday heat, to the tune of cicada 
and nightingale, is not the least pleasant part of 
all ; and that means early starting and night 
walking at the end, both very good things. The 
sters out there rule the sky more than in England, 
big and lustrous with the honour of having shone 
upon the ancients and been named by them. On 
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Italian mountain tops we stand on naked, pagan 
earth, under the heaven of Lucretius : 

" Luna, dies, et nox, et noctis signa severa." 

The chorus-ending from Aristophanes, raised 
every night from every ditch that drains into the 
Mediterranean, hoarse and primsevd as the raven’s 
croak, is one of the grandest tunes to walk by. 
Or on a night in May, one can walk through 
the too rare Italian forests for an hour on end 
and never be out of hearing of the nightingale’s 
song. 

Once in every man’s youth there comes the 
hour when he must learn, what no one ever yet 
believed save on the authority of his own experi- 
ence, that the world was not created to make him 
happy. In such cases, as in that of Teufels- 
drockh, grim Walking’s the rule. Every man 
must once at least in life have -the great vision 
of Earth as Hell. Then, while his soul within 
him is molten lava that will take some lifelong 
shape of good or bad when it cools, let him set 
out and walk, whatever the weather, wherever he 
is, be it in the depths of London, and let him walk 
grimly, well if it is by night, to avoid the vulgar 
sights and faces of men, appearing to him, in nis 
then daemonic mood, as base beyond all endiur- 
ance. Let him walk until his flesh curse his 
spirit for driving it on, and ^ spirit spend its 
rage on his flesh in forcing it still pitilessly to 
sway the legs. Then the fire within him will not 
turn to soot and choke him, as it chokes those 
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who linger at home with their grief, motionless, 
between four mean, lifeless walls. The stricken 
one who has, more wisely, taken to road and field, 
as he plies his solitary pilgrimage day after day, 
finds that he has with him a companion with 
whom he is not ashamed to share his grief, even 
the Earth he treads, his mother who bore him. 
At the close of a well-trodden day grief can have 
strange visions and find mysterious comforts. 
Hastening at droop of dusk through some remote 
b)nvay never to be found again, a man has known 
a row of ancient trees nodding over a high stone 
wall above a bank of wet earth, bending down 
their sighing branches to him as he hastened past 
for ever, to whisper that the place knew it all 
centuries ago and had always been waiting for 
him to come by, even thus, for one minute in 
the night. 

Be grief or joy the companion, in youth and in 
middle age, it is only at the end of a long and 
solitary day’s walk that I have had strange casual 
moments of mere sight and feeling more vivid 
and less forgotten than the human events of life, 
moments like those that Wordsworth has de- 
scribed as his common companions in boyhood, 
like that night when he was rowing on Esthwaite, 
and that day when he was nutting in the woods. 
These come to me only after five-and-twenty 
miles. To Wordsworth they came more easily, 
together with the power of expressing them in 
words ! Yet even his vision and power were 
closely connected with his long daily walks. De 
Quincey tells us : “ I calculate, upon good data, 
that with these identical legs Wordsworth must 
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have traversed a distance of 175,000 or 180,000 
English miles, a mode of exertion which to him 
stood in the stead of alcohol and all stimulants 
whatsoever to the animal spirits ; to which in- 
deed he was indebted for a life of unclouded 
happiness, and we for much of what is most 
excellent in his writings.” 

There are many schools of Walking and none 
of them orthodox. One school is that of the 
road-walkers, the Puritans of the religion. A 
strain of fine ascetic rigour is in these men, yet 
they number among them at least two poets.* 
Stevenson is par excellence their bard ; 

" Boldly he sings, to the merry tune he marches.” 

It is strange that Edward Bowen, who wrote the 
Harrow songs, left no walking songs, though he 

♦ Of the innumerable poets who were walkers we know too 
little to judge how many of them were ruaci-walkers. Shakes- 
peare, one gathers, preferred the foolpath way with stiles to 
either the high road or the moor. Wordsworth preferred the 
lower fell tracks, above the high roads and below the tops of 
the hills. Shelley we can only conceive of as bursting over or 
through all obstacles cross-country ; we know he used to roam 
at large over Shotover and in the Pisan forest. Coleridge is 
known to have walked alone over Scafell, but he also seems 
to have experienced after his own fashion the sensations of 
night- walking on roads : 


“ Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on 
And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.'' 

There is a “ personal note " in that 1 Keats, Matthew Arnold, 
and Meredith, there is evidence, were “ mixed " walkers— -on 
and off the road. 
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himself was the king of the roads. Bowen kept 
at home what he used to call his “ road-map,” 
an index outline of the ordnance survey of our 
island, ten miles to the inch, on which he marked 
his walks in red ink. It was the chief pride of 
his life to cover every part of the map with those 
red spider webs. With this end in view he sought 
new ground every holiday, and walked not merely 
in chosen hill and coast districts but over Britain’s 
dullest plains. He generally kept to the roads, 
partly in order to cover more ground, partly, I 
suppose, from preference for the free and steady 
sway of leg over level surface which attracts 
Stevenson and all devotees of the road. He told 
me that twenty-five miles was the least possible 
distance even for a slack day. He was certainly 
one of the Ironsides. 

To my thinking, the road- walkers have grasped 
one part of the truth. The road is invaluable for 
pace and swing, and the ideal walk permits or 
even requires a smooth surface for some con- 
siderable portion of the way. On other terms 
it is hard to cover a respectable distance, and 
the change of tactile values imder foot is 
agreeable. 

But more than that I will not concede ; twenty- 
five or thirty miles of moor and mountain, of 
wood and field-path, is better in every way than 
five-and-thirty, or even forty, hammered out on 
the road. Early in life, no doubt, a man will 
test himself at pace walking, and then of course 
the road must be kept. Every aspiring Cantab, 
and Oxonian ought to walk to the Marble Arch 
at a pace that will do credit to the College whence 
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he starts at break of day : • the wisdom of our 
ancestors, surely not by an accident, fixed those 
two seats of learning each at the same distance 
from London, and at exactly the right distance 
for a test walk. And there is a harder test than 
that : if a man can walk the eigh^ miles from 
St. Mary Oxon. to St. Mary Cantab, in the twenty- 
four hours, he wins his place with Bowen and 
a very few more. 

But it is a great mistake to apply the rules of 
such test WaUdng on roads to the case of or- 
dinary Walking. The secret beauties of Nature 
are unveiled only to the cross-country walker. 
Pan would not have appeared to Pheidippides on 
a road. On the road we never meet the “ mov- 
ing accidents by flood and field ” : the sudden 
glory of a woodland glade ; the open back-door 
of the old farmhouse sequestered deep in rural 
solitude ; the cow routed up from meditation 
behind the stone wall as we scale it suddenly ; 
the deep, slow, south-country stream that we 
must jump, or wander along to find the bridge ; 
the northern torrent of molten peat-hag that we 
must ford up to the waist, to scramble, glowing 
warm-cold, up the farther foxglove bank ; the 
autumnal dew on the bracken and the blue 
straight smoke of the cottage in the still glen 
at dawn ; the rush down the mountain side, hair 
flying, stones and grouse rising at our feet ; and 
at the bottom the plunge in the pool below the 
waterfall, in a place so fair that kings should come 
from far to bathe therein — ^yet is it left, year in 

. * Start at five from Cambridge, and have a second break- 
«st ordered beforehand at Royston to be ready at eight. 
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year out, unvisited save by us and “ troops of 
stars.” These, and a thousand other ble^ed 
chances of the day, are the heart of Walking, 
and these are not of the road. 

Yet the hard road plays a part in every good 
walk, generally at the beginning and at the end. 
Nor must we forget the “ soft ” road, mediating 
as it were between his hard artificial brother and 
wild surrounding nature. The broad grass lanes 
of the low country, relics of mediaeval wayfar- 
ing ; the green, unfenced moorland road ; the 
derelict road already half gone back to pasture ; 
the common farm track — these and all their kind 
are a blessing to the walker, to be diligently 
sought out by help of map * and used as long 
as may be. For they unite the speed and smooth 
surface of the harder road with much at least of 
the softness to the foot, the romance and the 
beauty of cross-country routes. 

It is well to seek as much variety as is possible 
in twelve hours. Road and track, field and wood, 
mountain, hill, and plain should follow each other 
in shifting vision. The finest poem on the effect 
of variation in the day’s walk is George Meredith’s 
The Orchard and the Heath, Some kinds of 
country are in themselves a combination of differ- 
ent delights, as for example the sub-Lake district, 
which walkers often see in Pisgah-view from Bow- 
fell or the Old Man, but too seldom traverse. It 
is a land, sounding with streams from the higher 

♦Compass and coloured half-inch Bartholomew is the 
walker’s vade mecum in the North; the one-inch ordnance 
is more desirable for the more enclosed and less hilly south 
of England. 
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mountains, itself composed of little hills and tiny 
plains covered half by hazel woods and heather 
moors, half by pasture and cornfields ; and in 
the middle of the fields rise lesser islands of rocks 
and patches of the northern jungle still uncleared. 
The districts along the foot of mountain ranges 
are often the most varied in feature and therefore 
the best for Walking. 

Variety, too, can be obtained by losing the way 
— a half-conscious process, which in a sense can 
no more be done of deliberate purpose than fall- 
ing in love. And yet a man can sometimes very 
wisely let himself drift, either into love, or into 
the wrong path out walking. There is a joyous 
mystery in roaming on, reckless where you are, 
into what valley, road, or farm chance and the 
hour is guiding you. If the place is lonely and 
beautiful, and if you have lost all count of it upon 
the map, it may seem a fairy glen, a lost piece of 
old England that no surveyor would find though 
he searched for it a year. I scarcely know whether 
most to value this quality of aloofness, and magic 
in coxmtry I have never seen before and may 
never see again, or the familiar joys of Walking- 
grounds where every tree and rock are rooted in 
the memories that make up my life. 

Places where the fairies might still dwell lie for 
the most part west of Avon. Except the in- 
dustrial plain of Lancashire the whole West from 
Cornwall to Carlisle is, when compared to the 
East of our island, more hilly, more variegated, 
and more thickly strewn with old houses and 
scenes unchanged since Tudor times. The Welsh 
border, on both sides of it, is good ground. If 
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you would walk away for a while out of modern 
England, back and away for twice two hundred 
years, arrange so that a long day’s tramp may 
drop you at nightfall off the Black Mountain on 
to the inn that nestles in the ruined tower of old 
Llanthony. Then go on through 

" Clunton and Clunbury, Clungunford and Clun, 

The quietest places under the sun,” 

Still sleeping their Saxon sleep, with one drowsy 
eye open for the “ wild Welsh ” on the “ barren 
mountains ” above. Follow more or less the line 
of Offa’s Dyke, which passes, a disregarded bank, 
through the remotest loveliness of gorse-covered 
down and thick trailing vegetation of the valley 
bottoms. Or if you are more leisurely, stay a 
week at Wigmore till you know the country round 
by heart. You will carry away much, among 
other things considerable scepticism as to the 
famous sentence at the beginning of the third 
chapter of Macaulay’s History : “ Could the 
England of 1685 be, by some magical process, set 
before our eyes, we should not know one land- 
scape in a hundred, or one building in ten thou- 
sand.” It is doubtful even now, and I suspect 
that it was a manifest exaggeration when it was 
written two generations ago. But Macaulay was’ 
not much of a walker across country.* 

One time with another, I have walked twice at 
least round the coast of Devon and Cornwall, 
following for the most part the white stones that 

* Like Shelley, he used to fead as he walked. 1 do not 
think Mr. Sidgwick would permit that I 
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mark the coastguard track along the cliff. The 
joys of this method of proceeding have been cele- 
brated by Leslie Stephen in the paragraph quoted 
at the head of this essay. But I note that he used 
to walk there in the summer, when the heather 
was “ purple.” I prefer Easter for that region, 
because when spring comes to deliver our island, 
like the Prince of Orange he lands first in the 
South-west. That is when the gorse first smells 
warm on the cliff-top. Then, too, is the season 
of daffodils and primroses, which are as native to 
the creeks of Devon and Cornwall as the scalded 
cream itself. When the heather is “ purple ” 1 
will look for it elsewhere. 

If the walker seeks variety of bodily motion, 
other than the run down hill, let him scramble. 
Scrambling is an integral part of Walking, when 
the high ground is kept all day in a mountain 
region. To know and love the texture of rocks 
we should cling to them ; and when mountain- 
ash or holly, or even the gnarled heather root, has 
helped us at a pinch, we are thenceforth on terms 
of affection with all their kind. No one knows 
how sun and water can make a steep bank of 
moss smell all ambrosia till he has dug foot, 
fingers, and face into it in earnest. And you 
must learn to haul yourself up a rock before you 
can visit those fern-clad inmost secret places 
where the Spirit of the Gully dwells. 

It may be argued that scrambling and its elder 
brother climbing are the essence of Walking made 
perfect. I am not a climber and cannot judge. 
But I acknowledge in the climber the one person 
who, upon the whole, has not good reason to 
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envy the walker. On the other hand, those 
wart Britons who, for their country’s good, shut 
themselves up in one flat field all day and play 
there, surrounded by ropes and a crowd, may 
keep themselves well and happy, but they are 
divorced from nature. Shooting does well when 
it draws out into the heart of nature those who 
could not otherwise be induced to go there. 
But shooters may be asked to remember that the 
moors give as much health and pleasure to others 
who do not carry guns. They may, by the effort 
of a very little imagination, perceive that it is 
not well to instruct their gamekeepers to turn 
every one off the most beautiful grounds in 
Britain on those 350 days in the year when they 
themselves are not shooting. Their actual sport 
should not be disturbed, but there is no sufficient 
reason for this dog-in-the-manger policy when 
they are not using the moors. The closing of 
moors is a bad habit that is spreading in some 
places, though I hope it is disappearing in others. 
It is extraordinary that a man not otherwise selfish 
should prohibit the pleasures of those who delight 
in the moors for their own sakes, on the off- 
chance that he and his guests may kill another 
stag, or a dozen more grouse in the year. And 
in most cases an occasional party on the moor 
makes no difference to the grouse at all. The 
Highlands have very largely ceased to belong to 
Britain on account of the deer, and we are in 
danger of losing the grouse moors as well. If 
the Alps were British, they would long ago have 
been closed on account of the chamois. 

The energetic walker can of course in many 
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cases despise notice-boards and avoid game- 
keepers on the moors, but I put in this plea on 
behalf of the majority of holiday-makers, includ- 
ing women and children. One would have 
thought that mountains as well as seas were a 
common pleasure-ground. But let us register 
our thanks to the many who do not close their 
moors. 

And the walker, on his side, has his social duties. 
He must be careful not to leave gates open, not 
to break fences, not to walk through hay or 
crops, and not to be rude to farmers. In the 
interview, always try to turn away wrath, and in 
most cases you will succeed. 

A second duty is to burn or bury the fragments 
that remain from lunch. To find the neighbour- 
hood of a stream-head, on some well-known 
walking route like Scafell, littered with soaked 
paper and the relics of the feast is disgusting to 
the next party. And this brief act of reverence 
should never be neglected, even in the most 
retired nooks of the world. For all nature is 
sacred, and in England there is none too much 
of it. 

Thirdly, though we should trespass we should 
trespass only so as to temper law with equity. 
Private gardens and the immediate neighbour- 
hood of inhabited houses must be avoided or 
only crossed when there is no fear of being seen. 
All rules may be thus summed up : “ Give no 
man, woman, or child just reason to complain of 
your passage.” 

If I have praised wine in Italy, by how much 
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more shall I praise tea in England ! — the charmed 
cup that prolongs the pleasure of the walk and 
its actual distance by the last, best spell of 
miles. Before modern times there was Walking, 
but not the perfection of Walking, because there 
was no tea. They of old time said, “ The trav- 
eller hasteth towards evening,” but it was then 
from fear of robbers and the dark, not from the 
joy of glad living as with us who swing down 
the darkling road refreshed by tea. When they 
reached the forest of Arden, Rosalind’s spirits 
and Touchstone’s legs were weary — but if only 
Corin could have produced a pot of tea, they 
would have walked on singing till they found 
the Duke at dinner. In that scene Shakespeare 
put his unerring finger fine on the want of his 
age — ^tea for walkers at evening. 

Tea is not a native product, but it has become 
our native drink, procured by our English energy 
at seafaring and trading, to cheer us with the 
sober courage that fits us best. No, let the swart 
Italian crush his grape ! But grant to me, ye 
Muses, for heart’s ease, at four o’clock or five, 
wasp-waisted with hunger and faint with long 
four miles an hour, to enter the open door of a 
lane-side inn, and ask the jolly hostess if she can 
give me three boiled eggs with my tea — and let 
her answer “ yes.” Then for an hour’s perfect 
rest and recovery, while I draw from my pocket 
some small, well-thumbed volume, discoloured 
by many rains and rivers, so that some familiar, 
m^ortal spirit may sit beside me at the board. 
There is true luxury of mind and body ! Then 
on again into the night if it be winter, or into the 
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dusk falling or still but threatened— joyful, a man 
remade. 

Then is the best yet to come, when the walk is 
carried on into the night, or into the long, silent, 
twilight hours which in the northern summer stand 
in night’s place. Whether I am alone or with one 
fit companion, then most is the quiet soul awake ; 
for then the body, drugged with sheer health, is 
felt only as a part of the physical nature that 
surrounds it and to which it is indeed akin ; while 
the mind’s sole function is to be conscious of calm 
delight. Such hours are described in Meredith’s 
Ni^t Walk: 

" A pride of legs in motion kept 
Our spirits to their task meanwhile, 

And what was deepest dreaming slept : 

The posts that named the swallowed mile ; 

Beside the straight canal the hut 
Abandoned ; near the river’s source 
Its infant chirp ; the shortest cut ; 

The roadway missed were our discourse ; 

At times dear poets, whom some view 
Transcendent or subdued evoked . . . 

But most the silences were sweet I " 

Indeed the only reason, other than weakness of 
the flesh, for not always walking imtil late at night, 
is the joy of making a leisurely occupation of the 
hamlet that chance or whim has selected for the 
night’s rest. There is much merit in the stroll 
after supper, hanging contemplative at sunset 
over the little bridge, feeling at one equally with 
the geese there on the conunon and with the high 
gods at rest on Olympus. After a day’s walk 
everything has twice its usual value. Food and 
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drink become subjects for epic celebration, 
worthy of the treatment Homer gave them. Greed 
is sanctified by hunger and health. And as with 
food, so with books. Never start on a walking 
tour without an author whom you love. It is 
criminal folly to waste your too rare hours of per- 
fect receptiveness on the magazines that you may 
find cumbering the inn. No one, indeed, wants to 
read long after a long walk, but for a few minutes, 
at supper or after it, you may be in the seventh 
heaven with a scene of Henry IV., a chapter of 
Carlyle, a dozen “ Nay, Sirs ” of Dr. Johnson, or 
your own chosen novelist. Their wit and poetry 
acquire all the richness of your then condition, 
and that evening they surpass even their own 
gracious selves. Then, putting the volume in 
your pocket, go out, and godlike watch the geese. 

On the same principle it is good to take a whole 
day off in the middle of a walking tour. It is easy 
to get stale, yet it is a pity to shorten a good walk 
for fear of being tired next day. One day off in a 
well-chosen hamlet, in the middle of a week’s 
“ hard,” is often both necessary to the pleasure 
of the next three days, and good in itself in the 
same kind of excellence as that of the evening 
just described. All day long, as we lie perdu in 
wood or field, we have perfect laziness and perfect 
health. The body is asleep like a healthy infant — 
or, if it must be doing for one hour of the blessed 
day, let it scramble a little ; while the powers of 
mind and soul are at their topmost strength and 
yet are not put forth, save intermittently and I 
casually, like a careless giant’s hand. Our modern I 
life requires such days of “ anti-worry,” and they I 
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are only to be obtained in perfection when the 
body has been walked to a standstill. 

George Meredith once said to me that we should 
** love all changes of weather,” That is a true 
word for walkers. Change in weather should be 
made as welcome as change in scenery. “ Thrice 
blessed is our sunshine after rain.” I love the 
stillness of dawn, and of noon, and of evening, 
but I love no less the “ winds austere and pure.” 
The fight against fiercer wind and snowstorm is 
among the higher joys of Walking, and produces 
in shortest time the state of ecstasy. Meredith 
himself has described once for all in the Egoist 
the delight of Walking soaked through by rain. 
Still more in mist upon the mountains, to keep 
the way, or to lose and find it, is one of the great 
primaeval games, though now we play it with 
map and compass. But do not, in mountain 
mist, “ lose the way ” on purpose, as I have 
recommended to vary the monotony of less excit- 
ing walks. I once had eight days’ walking alone in 
the Pyrenees, and on only one half-day saw heaven 
or earth. Yet I enjoyed that week in the mist, 
for I was kept hard at work finding the unseen 
way through pine forest and gurgling Alp, every 
bit of instinct and hill-knowledge on the stretch, 
^d that one half-day of sunlight, how I treasured 
it ! When we see the mists sweeping up to play 
with us as we walk the mountain crests, we should 
“ rejoice,” as it was the custom of Cromwell’s 
soldiers to do when they saw the enemy. Listen 
while you can to the roar of waters from behind 
the great grey curtain, and look at the torrent at 
your feet tumbling the rocks down gully and glen, 
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for there will be no such sights and sounds when 
the mists are withdrawn into their lairs, and the 
mountain, no longer a giant half seen through clefts 
of scudding cloud, stands there, from scree-foot 
to cairn, dwarfed and betrayed by the sun. So let 
us “ love all changes of weather.” 

I have now set down my own experiences and 
likings. Let no one be alarmed or angry because 
his ideas of Walking are different. There is no 
orthodoxy in Walking. It is a land of many paths 
and no-paths, where every one goes his own wav 
and is right. 


GEORGE MEREDITH 

On Mafeking night a Briton of the older school 
was found roaming about in the quiet streets 
behind Westminster Abbey, and sorrowfully ex- 
claiming, at intervals between the yelpings of six 
millions of his more festive countrymen, “ We’re 
getting Frenchified ! We’re getting Frenchi- 
fied I ” The dty-bred Englishman of to-day is 
certainly more light in hand than the Bnton 
immortalised by Gillray. If that artist has not 
libelled both us and our lively neighbours, we 
were then strong, brutal, and stupid like bulls, 
while the French were clever, silly, and nasty 
like apes. The apes had their guillotine and the 
bulls had^ their prize-ring. To-day the contrast 
is less striking. The lower forms of our popular 
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reading and of our stage (I will not say of our 
literature and drama) would seem to be composed 
for the delight of a bull-ape, wonderfully blending 
much that is least admirable in both beasts. But 
in the higher forms of art the “ Frenchifying ” 
has done us good : the union of Paris and the Five 
Towns has been blessed with a notable progeny. 
But our own “ Celtic Fringe ” has done even more 
than France to stir our sluggish blood, in litera- 
ture, drama, and life. 

It was a custom of George Meredith to boast 
of his Welsh-Irish origin. Yet, to quote his own 
words, “ it is England nourishing, England pro- 
tecting him, England clothing him in the honour 
he wears.” He devoted his wild Celtic imagina- 
tion to the praise of the English landscape, and 
his Celtic wit to the comedy of English society. 
Luckily for us Saxons, there was no Abbey Theatre 
when he started author, so we took him to our- 
selves, or, more exactly, he gave himself to us. 
It is because he is a Celt that his style is that 
unruly compound of wit and poetry, grotesque 
fun and tragedy, borne along on a perpetual flood 
of metaphors and similes, following each other 
fast as the waves of the sea. The river of his 
genius drew its source from those distant moun- 
tain springs whence flowed the Welsh and Irish 
legends, the speech of the peasants in Synge’s 
plays, the fantastic fim of such a book as the Crock 
of Gold. But unlike the other Celts, Meredith 
joined himself to our larger English world, to show 
us our follies and to glorify our most distinctive 
virtues to gibbet for us our own Willoughby ; 
to exhibit in dl their worth our Vernons, our Roses, 
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our Janets, and our Beauchamps ; to teach our raw 
Wilfreds and Evans the true choice of the path 
between duty and egoism, love and sentiinentality ; 
to make our English landscape glow with a re- 
doubled glory, and to people it with our Richards 
and Lucies ; to makp our English days and nights, 
dewy fields and nightingale -haunted thickets, 
breathe into our hearts our old fighting faith that 
life is well worth the living. Such are the uses to 
which this Celtic poet has turned his gifts of wild 
vision and of winged words. All this Walpurgis 
night of the intellect and imagination to show us 
plain Vernon Whitford 1 All the wonder and 
wealth of the Hall of Aklis, to turn the barber’s 
conceited young nephew into a true man ! Diana 
to fall at last into the arms of Tom Redworth ! 
Surely none but we English, to whom, in the 
words of one of our preachers, “ conduct is 
three-fourths of life,” would hold such a set of 
conclusions to be anything but lame and impo- 
tent. It is to be observed that they contented 
Meredith. 

Thus, vdth an imagination so brilliant as to 
verge sometimes on the insane, he preaches 
truest sanity. He stands for morality and the 
serious study of conduct, for the social order and 
the social spirit. Even his Essay on Comedy 
turns upon these themes. The need is felt of 
such a man. Our great modern writers are more 
interested in analysis for its ovm sake, like Mr. 
Henry James, or in new ideas and plenty of 
them, like Mr. Shaw, than in character and in 
the conduct of life as we find it. But the problem 
of character— what it is and how it fe to be 
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obtuned — ^was of prime interest to Meredith. 
And he has more light to throw on the problem 
of conduct than had Carlyle or Tolstoi. In Sartor 
Resartus there is an immense force, which renders 
it an inspiration to youth in trouble for all ages 
to come ; but there is more inspiration than 
guidance. Tolstoi again, at least in his old age, 
seemed to consider conduct in its narrowest 
sense as four parts of life, and proposed to sacri- 
fice at its shrine literature, art, and the innocent 
pleasures.* Tolstoi, like so many of his country- 
men, is an eruption of the fifth into the twentieth 
century. But Meredith knows well the essential 
place in any true scheme of morality of those 

“ Pleasures that through blood run sane, 
Quickening spirit from the brain.” 

He lii^ up the old Puritan in us with the modem 
moralist of a broader and more rational school. 

This Celtic Englishman has made us feel the 
poetic beauty of life, not only on the solitary hills 
of Wales or Ireland, but in the heart of civilised 
life, wherever there is effort made, however 
blindly, to live it well. Most Celtic poetry is a 
pure rushing stream, yet it turns no wheel. But 

♦The effect of Tolstoi's teachings is sometimes startling. 
I was told in Italy the following story about a devotee of 
Shakespeare who was going round lecturing on the bard. He 
was billed to lecture at a certain Italian-speaking university, 
but he could not go there, being warned that the students 
had sworn to do him grievous bodily injury, if he ventured to 
^pear. The young gentlemen, it seemed, had been reading 
i^olstoi, and had learnt from the Russian prophet that Shakes- 
peare was all wrong. I was told this as true : it is at any rate 
tvov(Uo, 
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the great flood that Meredith has guided turns 
the wheels of our daily life in England. The 
solitudes of nature iWl that true Irish poet, Mr. 
Yeats, with an added horror of London and its 
“ pavements grey ” by contrast with his “ bee- 
loud glade ’* in Innisfree. The solitudes of nature 
are no less the breath of life to Meredith, but they 
fill him, not with a horror of London, but with a 
desire to return to its strife, where also Nature is 
to be seen at her eternal work of creation, no less 
than in the fields, only moved onto a more intel- 
lectual plane by the evolution of man. (Perhaps 
if Meredith had really lived in London he would 
have liked it as little as Mr. Yeats ; but that is 
neither here nor there.) In two of his noblest 
poems of nature, the Thrush in February and 
the Lark Ascending, those birds send him back 
in thought to London and its “ heroes many.” 
So, too, in an early and less well-known poem 
addressed to his friend Captain Maxse, he de- 
scribes his thoughts by the side of an Alpine 
torrent ; — 

** The old grey Alp has caught the cloud, 

And the torrent river sings aloud ; 

The glacier-green Rosanna sings 
An organ song of its upper springs. 

Foaming under the tiers of pine, 

I see it dash down the dark ravine. 

And it tumbles the rocks in boisterous play. 

With an earnest wiQ to find its way. 

Sharp it throws out an emerald shoulder. 

And, thundering ever of the mountain. 

Slaps in sport some giant boulder. 

And tops it in a silver fountain. 

A chain of foam from end to end, 

And a solitude so deep, my friend. 
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You may forget that man abides 
Beyond the great mute mountain-sides. 

Yet to me, in this high-walled solitude 
Of river and rock and forest rude, 

The roaring voice through the long white chain 
Is the voice of the world of bubble and brain. 

I find it where I sought it least ; 

I sought the mountain and the beast, 

The young thin air that knits the nerves. 

The chamois ledge, the snowy curves ; 

Earth in her whiteness looking bold 
To Heaven for ever as of old. 

And lo I if I translate the sound 
Now thundering in my ears around, 

'Tis London rashing down a hill, 

Life, or London ; which you will 1 

How often will these long lines of foam 
Cry to me in my English home. 

To nerve me, whenever I hear them bellow 
Like the smack of the hand of a gallant fellow I ** 

We find from one of his letters in the recently 
published collection, that these lines on the 
Rosanna were inspired W a likeness which he 
conceived between the Tyrolese river and his 
English friend at home, the original of Beau- 
champ. “ The Rosanna,” he writes to Captain 
Maxse, “ put me in mind of you— nay, sang of 
vou with a mountain voice, somehow, I don’t 
know how. Perhaps because it is both hearty 
and gallant, subtle and sea-green. You never 
saw so lovely a brawling torrent.” 

It is always so with Meredith. The inspiring 
touches of his portraits of men and women come 
, f'^hen he has them “ anew in Nature dipped.” 
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The characters in his novels put on their full 
grandeur or charm only when they stand in direct 
contact with Nature: Vernon Whitford in his 
sleep under the wild white cherry tree ; Diana by 
the mountain pool above the Italian lake ; Beau- 
champ at sea or under the Alps at dawn ; Ottilia 
at sea or in the thtmderstorm ; Emilia by Wilming 
Weir or in the moonlit fir-tree glade ; Carinthia 
Jane when she goes out to “ call the morning ” 
in her mountain home ; Lucy by the plimging 
weir, amid the dewberries, long grass, and meadow- 
sweet. It is at such moments, not when they are 
bandying epigrams in the drawing-room, that 
they leave their eternal impression upon us. And 
Richard Feverel learns the lesson of life — ^too late, 
it is true — on his walk through the thunderstorm 
at night in Rhineland, when he feels all Nature 
drinking in the glad rain. 

Thus it is in the novels. And most of Mere- 
dith’s finest poems are inspired by this connection 
of human life and passion with the life of Nature. 
It is so in the two greatest poems he ever wrote, 
The Day of the Daughter of Hades and Love in 
the Valley. Once, in his old age, he was talking 
in a slighting manner of Love in the Valley, placing 
it below other more didactic poems in which he 
took an interest obstinate in proportion to the 
world’s refusal to be taught by them. I expostu- 
lated, and to humour him in his love of doctrine, 
suggested that Love in the Valley gave us human 
p^sions inspired by the contact with Nature. 
This seemed to please him, and he replied : “ Well, 
perhaps it has something of down there in it 
pointing through the floor— not at the nether 
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regions, I presume, but at his mother Earth 
‘ down there.” All his best work comes from 
‘ down there,” or at least from " out there ” on 
he right side of door and window. Within the 
:our walls of the drawing-room he often gets 
ivearisome, I confess I dread the entry of Lady 
Busshe and Lady Culmer, and sometimes (low be 
t spoken) of Mrs. Mount Stewart herself, and 
jefore their invading presence would fain rush 
5ut with Crossjay into the woods, whither Vernon 
ilways slinks away with a pipe and book when 
he front door bell rings, if he has not already 
started off on a thirty-mile walk. 

In this preference for the outdoor to the indoor 
Meredith, I differ from one whose perceptions of 
literature were very much finer than my own. But 
I still have the courage of my opinion, because I 
disagree with Verrall’s estimate of George Mere- 
dith not as to anything that he has said but on 
the point of his omission to notice the element of 
imagination or poetry in the novels-. The essay to 
which I refer is printed at the end of Verrall’s 
posthumous volume. Literary Essays, Classical 
and Modem. All lovers of literature or of scholar- 
ship should buy that volume and cherish it, reading 
first the memoir of Verrall at the beginning if they 
would draw inspiration from the living picture of 
a man far greater in powers of mind and in per- 
fertion of character than many world-famous 
samts and sages. Of the classical essays that 
occupy the middle part of the volume I can say 
nothmg except that they entrance the mind of the 
layman. But the last two pieces, which have added 
something new to the development of English 
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literary criticism, are on the subject of Scott and 
Meredith. Here at least I am not disqualified foi 
full enjoyment by ignorance of the subject. 

One half of Meredith’s prose, his wit, is here 
analysed and appraised by Verrall once and foi 
ever. But the other half of his prose, namely 
the^^try of it, is ignored. If Verrall’s definition 
of George Meredith is accepted as the last word 
— as might well happen, for do we not all “ leave 
off talking when we hear a master play ” — ^ther 
it would be a very incomplete Meredith, a man 
dexterous in the manipulation of language, but 
nothing more, who would become traditional witl: 
posterity. 

The following passages from Verrall’s essaj 
on Meredith are supremely well said and true— 
except that they make no mention of the poetic 
element, and by implication rule it out : 

“ What may safely and rightly be said is that, 
if we do not take pains to appreciate Meredith sc 
far as may be possible for us, we miss the best 
chance that Englishmen have, or ever had, tc 
cultivate a valuable faculty which is of all leasi 
natural to us. ^ This faculty is wit — zoit in the sensi 
tohieh it bore in our * Augustan * age of Pope anc 
Prior * and should always bear if n is to be defi- 
nite enough for uttoy : — wit or subtlety, on th< 
part of the artist, in the manipulation of mean- 
mgs, and on the part of the recipient or critic th< 
enjoyment of such subtlety for its own sake, anc 
as the source of a distinct mtellectual pleasure.” 


• The italics are my own. 
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Now, since wit always makes a part, and a 
ver^ large part, of Mr. Meredith’s interest in his 
subject, whatever that subject may on the sur- 
face appear to be, and since — to repeat once more 
the only point on which 1 care to insist — the reader 
who does not appreciate Imguistic dexterity, and 
does not rate it highly among human capadtm, had 
much better let Mr. Meredith alone, it is well that 
on this point our attention should be challenged 
at cnce. Doubtless there are many aspects in 
which Diana of the Crossways may be regarded. 
It is a study in the development of character ; it 
exhibits many pleasant pictures ; it has scenes, 
two at least, of elaborate and nevertheless effect- 
ive pathos ; its plot turns upon the deep prob- 
lem of marriage. In these matters, among others, 
md especially in the last mentioned, it is possible, 
it may just now be fashionable, to see the essential 
and most simificant element. But none of these 
things are the essential — ^no, not the problem of 
marriage. If you want pathos, or pictures, or 
social problems, you can Kt them elsewhere, you 
will find them more easily elsewhere ; which is 
practically to say that you will find them better. 
What you have here is a touchstone which, were 
it not for other volumes from the same hand, 
would be in its kind unique among the products 
of England, to ascertain whether you have the 
faculty of enjoying dexterity in the manipulation 
of langi^ge ; this you have, and also an instru- 
ment with which to cultivate that faculty, if you 
happen to possess it.” 

Thus Verrall sums it up. But is there not 
another quality as well as “ wit ” that raises 
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Meredith’s novels to the place they hold ? I quite 
agree that “ pathos,” “ pictures,” and “ social 
problems ” can be found elsewhere than in Mere- 
dith, as pathetic, as pictorial, and as socially prob- 
lematic. But in no other novels, not even in Mr. 
Hardy’s own, is the element of poetry so strong. 
It is fqr this reason that the “ pathos ” in the 
chapter* of Diana where the stricken heroine is 
comforted by her friend, rises to something above 
the pathetic. For this reason the “ picture ” of 
Diana beside the moimtain pool is a great deal 
more than pretty ; and often the “ social prob- 
lem ” itself is raised to the level of poetry, as for 
instance in the passage quoted by Verrall as an 
example of “ wit ” which seems to me also an 
example of “ wit ” inspired by poetry : 

“ With her, or rather with his thought of her 
soul, he understood the right union of women 
and men from the roots to the flowering heights 
of that rare graft. She gave him comprehension 
of the meaning of love — ^a word in many mouths, 
not often explained. With her, wound in his 
idea of her, he perceived it to signify a new start 
in our existence, a finer shoot of the tree stoutly 
planted in good gross earth ; the senses running 
their live sap, and the minds companioned, and 
the spirits made one by the whole-natured con- 
junction. In sooth, a happy prospect for the 
sons and daughters of Earth, divinely indicating 
more than happiness : the speeding of us, com- 
pact of what we are, between the ascetic rocks 
and the sensual whirlpools, to the creation of 
certain nobler races, now very dimly imagined.” 

That is a wonderful piece of penmanship, as 
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Verrall points out ; but there is a poet behind the 
pen. 

Other novels of Meredith’s are more poetical 
than Diana. The Egoist indeed is first and fore- 
most a feast of “ wit.” But what of Vittoria ? 
There is more than “ linguistic dexterity ” in the 
first page of Vittoria, the view from Motterone 
— that passage, by the way, Verrall admired and 
loved, thereby showing that he was in fact far 
from insensible to those qualities in Meredith 
that I call “ poetical.” The scenes in the Milan 
opera house are the creation of a poet. Harry 
Richmond’s father is Falstaffian in his propor- 
tions — ^that is, he moves in an atmosphere where 
wit and farce are fired by poetic imagination. 
The love scenes of Lucy and Richard are poetry ; 
chapter xix. of Richard Feverel, entitled “ A diver- 
sion played on a penny whistle,” is a poem and 
nothing else at all. A hundred other scenes and 
a thousand other phrases, scattered throughout 
the sometimes wearisome psychology and often 
halting plot of the novels, raise us into the finer 
air breathed by the poet. There is no reason 
why we should not look for poetry in a novel if 
it happens to be there. Mr. Hardy’s Return of 
the Native is, first and foremost, an epic poem 
about a moor. Judged otherwise it is a poor melo- 
drama, but judged so it is immortal. 

No doubt there are many passages in all our 
greatest authors which are both “ wit ” and 
“ poetry.” The dispute is partly, though not in- 
deed entirely, a question of nomenclature. Every 
poet must have “wit” in the sense of “lin- 
guistic dexterity,” or remain a mute inglorious 
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Milton. Even Wordsworth w^ in this sense a 
“wit.” It may be quite legitimate, and even 
usefully suggestive, for once to call all good 
poetry “ wit.” Most of Hamlet’s remarks in. 
pr(^ and verse display wit or linguistic dex< 
terity in the highest perfection ; and yet we 
commonly call them “ poetry,” more especially 
such a passage in prose as that beginning, “ What 
a piece of work is man 1 ” Of course in HanUet 
the poetry and the wit are both continuous. In 
Meredith both are intermittent, and so far as they 
can be distinguished one from the other, the 
poetry is more intermittent than the wit. Yet 
It is the seasoning of poetry that keeps many of 
his novels good to read. I therefore propose an 
amendment to Verrall’s sentence, WMch, should 
run as follows : V ' 

“ The reader who does not appreciate either 
linguistic dexterity or poetry, and does ndt rate 
either of them highly among human capacities, had 
better leave Mr. Meredith alone*' 

And this would be perfectly true even if he 
had never written a line of verse. Meredith and 
Browning go together in our minds, because the 
merit of both is the combination of poetry with 
“ wit.” 

In the recently published letters of George 
Meredith occurs a passage, one among many, 
which Verrall would call “wit,” but which I 
should call “ poetry,” and we should both be 
right. It is typi^l of himdreds in his novels. 
Meredith is writing from Italy to a friend in 
England who has Men in love : 

‘ I have been in Venice. I have followed 
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Byron’s and Shelley’s footsteps there on the Lido. 

I have seldom felt melancholy so strongly as 
when standing there. You know I despise 
melancholy, but the feeling came. I love both 
those poets ; and with my heart given to them 
1 felt as if I stood in a dead and useless time. So 
are we played with sometimes ! At that hour 
your heart was bursting with a new passion, and 
the past was as smoke flitting away from a flred- 
off old contemptible gun." 

That last sentence, descriptive of the lover’s 
state of mind, towards the past, is it to count as 
“ wit ” or as poetry ? Surely it is both. 

Or again, let us take two passages at random 
out of Beauchamp's Career. They shall be of the 
very texture of the story, not purple patches in- 
serted like chapter xix. of Richard Fever el. This 
is the first : 

“ Cecilia’s lock of hair lying at Steynham hung 
in the mind. He saw the smooth, flat curl lying 
secret like a smile. And as when life rolls back 
on us after the long ebb of illness, little whispers 
and diminutive images of the old joys and prizes 
of life arrest and fill our hearts ; or as, to men 
who have been beaten down by storms, the 
opening of a daisy is dearer than the blazing 
orient which bids it open ; so the visionary lock 
of Cecilia’s hair became Cecilia’s self to Beau- 
champ, yielding him as much of her as he could 
bear to think of, for his heart was shattered.” 

The other passage describes the delirium of 
fever. Earl Romfrey, walking in the garden of 
Dr. Shrapnel’s house, hears the voice of Beau- 
champ raving : 


4 
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“ He heard the wild scudding voice imper- 
fectly : it reminded him of a string of winter 
geese changing waters. Shower gusts, and the 
wail and hiss of the rows of fir trees bordering 
the garden, came between, and allowed him a 
moment's incredulity as to its being a human 
voice. Such a cry will often haunt the moors 
and wolds from above at nightfall. The voice 
hied on, sank, seemed swallowed ; it rose, as if 
above water, in a hush of wind and trees. The 
trees bowed their heads raging, the voice drowned ; 
once more to rise, chattering thrice rapidly, in a 
high-pitched key, thin, shrill, weird, intermin- 
able, like winds through a crazy chamber-door 
at night.” 

The value of these two passages is not wit but 
poetry, and they are typical of Meredith the 
novelist. 

Meredith’s “ Last Poems,” like those of Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, and others, have interest because 
they show what kind of spiritual profit he drew 
from old age, and with what countenance he sat 
in the shadow of death. Did earth grow dark 
and terrible to him as he watched it from the sen- 
tinel chair to which illness confined him in that 
last, long watch ? Or did all our affairs grow 
far away, and dim and foolish in the light of 
some higher reality drawing near ? Did the new 
world of machines and mobs and vulgarity that 
had grown up since his youth seem to him at 
the last, as it did to Carlyle and to Tennyson, 
just a bad mistake and nothing more, a driving 
of the car of humanity into the ditch ? Or did 
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he, like Browning, fixing his eye on the curtain 
behind which he himself was about to pass, “ greet 
the unseen with a cheer ” ? 

Meredith did none of these things. Although 
in its hearty cheerfulness his attitude resembles 
that of Browning more closely than that of Ten- 
nyson or Carlyle, yet to him the unseen remains 
unseen, and if he had bis last thoughts on it he 
carried them away with him. But, indeed, he 
had already said what he had to say about death 
and the beyond, in his earlier works, when he 
was more speculatively interested in such ques- 
tions. Only when the question of death became 
personal to him, it ceased to occupy his mind. 
It was many years before that he had asked in 
a rapturous irony : 

“ Into the breast that gives the rose 
Sliall I with shuddering fall ? ” 

And then again he had written ; 

“ If there is an eternal rest for us, it is best to 
believe that Earth knows, to keep near her, even 
in our utmost aspirations.” 

And there he left the matter, peacefully at 
rest. During the long years when he waited 
with kindly patience for death, he was entirely 
preoccupied with fears and hopes, not for him- 
self, but for the actual world that he was to leave 
behind. Here, on Mother Earth, would live the 
race of Man, with whom he had, in his altruistic 
philosophy, absolutely identified himself. And so 
we find that Meredith’s “ Last Poems ” are almost 
entirely concerned with — ^history and politics 1 
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There is no “ Crossing the Bar,” no “ Epilogue.” 
With a characteristic touch of independence and 
dislike for curiosity, he squares his own accounts 
with death in private. But he is gravely con- 
cerned in these last poems with such workaday 
questions as Home Rule and Conscription. His 
last voice is raised to commemorate Nelson and 
Garibaldi, and to proclaim sympathy with the 
struggle for Russian freedom. There is a valour 
and a jollity in this way of ending life that is in- 
finitely touching, in view of the grave, beautiful 
things that he had formerly written about death 
in the fourteenth chapter of Lord Ormont, and 
again and again in his other novels ; in “ The 
Ballad of Past Meridian,” in the “ Faith on Trial,” 
and in the sonnet on “ A Friend Lost.” 

No murmur or complaint was heard from this 
athlete and lover of life, as he sat crippled alike 
by disease and age. He was the man who had 
written, “ There is nothing the body suffers that 
the soul may not profit by.” His soul enriched 
itself with all the pleasures and activities that his 
once splendid body was now compelled to forgo. 
Youth never left him, but became transformed 
into a gracious spiritual repossession of youth’s 
joys, by memory and by seeing others enjoy them 
in their turn. He loved the presence of the 
young, to hear how they fared in their work, and 
in the sane pursuit of Artemis and Aphrodite. 
I have seen him watching the esplanade from a 
seaside-lodging window. To most of us it would 
have seemed a very ordinary lodging-house win- 
dow indeed, but to him, and to those who heard 
him talk, it was a peephole on glorious life. A 
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girl passing on a bicycle set him prophesying the 
fuller life that was now setting in for women. A 
boy leading a pet goat up and down aroused his 
envy and delight, made him again in spirit a boy, 
a Crossjay. To listen to him was to be plrmged 
by Esculapius into the healing waters of youth. 

There is only one intimate personal confession 
in his last poems. It is a perfect expression of 
what old age was to him, and what we may pray 
that it will be to each of us. The poem is 
called Youth in Age : — 

Once I was part of the music I heard 
On the boughs or sweet between earth and sky, 

For joy of the beating of wings on high 
My heart shot into the breast of the bird, 

I hear it now and I see it fly 
And a life in wrinkles again is stirred ; 

My heart shoots into the breast of the bird, 

As it will for sheer love till the last long sigh/' 


POETRY AND REBELLION* 

When a foreign author, counted among the 
most distinguished critics in Europe, has 
written a book on a great period of our national 
poetry, it is certain to contain some views not 

Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature, George 
^andes. IV. Naturalism in England. (Heinemann, 1905.) 
(Translated from Danish of 1875.) This essay is revised from 
an article which appeared in the independent Review in 1905. 
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altogether English, and therefore all the more 
instructive for Englishmen. We have previously 
heard George Brandes on Shakespeare ; we 
have now the opportunity, thanks to this trans- 
lation of a work which appeared thirty years ago 
in the original Danish, to hear him on that other 
poetical constellation which has no central sun, 
but which, in its total force of light and heat, 
perhaps rivals the Elizabethan — on Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Scott, Keats, Shelley, Byron, and those 
lesser planets (the foils to their brightness), 
Southey, Moore, Campbell, Landor, In these 
Mr. Brandes finds his theme ; but the fiery comet 
Blake apparently never swam into his ken. 

If we had to give up either these or the Eliza- 
bethans, there are some reasons, not indeed suffi- 
cient, why we should prefer to part with Shakes- 
peare. They are six giants against one colossus. 
And although the body of Shakespeare’s work is 
left, he himself is but dimly known to us, while 
the lives of the moderns are as familiar as their 
30 ems. They were fortunate in their friends, at 
east they were posthumously fortunate in their 
: riends’ biographical powers ; the records of 
!dogg, Trelawny, De Quincey, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Lockhart — and Keats’ and Byron’s own letters — 
show to what height of beauty and po^er, if also 
at times of folly, it has been possible for the 
human spirit to attain. But no one looks to find 
such matter in the gleanings which Mr. Sidney 
Lee has so scrupulously gathered behind the 
harvest that time has carried away. Further, we 
suspect that even if we knew him, Shakespeare, 
unlike his poetry, would prove too perfect, too 
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wise, and too bourgeois in the best sense to have 
the picturesque charm of the Inspired Charity Boy, 
the Ineffectual Angel, or the Pilgrim of Eternity. 
But this we shall never know. For however many 
thousands of years our civilisation may last, neither 
we nor our remotest descendants will ever see into 
the Mermaid Tavern. Its doors are closed, its 
windows shuttered. Time Past has got the key, 
and our scholars can only sweep the doorstep. 

Then, too, Shakespeare did not take part in the 
Gunpowder Plot, or write satires on James and 
Cecil, or sail with the Sea Beggars, or die defend- 
ing Rochelle. But the moderns, whether or not 
they prove to be “ for all time,” were at least no 
small part of their own stirring age. The times 
were great and the literary gentlemen were not 
small. Their alchemy has resolved each of the 
dark, hot and heavy political passions of their own 
day into its corresponding poetical essence. They 
are the Radicals and the Tories of Eternity. They 
founded Pantisocratic Societies and Quarterly 
Reviews. They were stalked over the Quantock 
Hills by Pitt’s spies, as they plotted the downfall 
of Pope beside “ the ribbed sea sand.” They sang 
of Highland clansmen and of knights in armour, 
and poetic Toryism sprang on to the stage, fully 
bedizened, out of Sir Walter’s head. Others of 
them defied the gods of the Holy Alliance, concen- 
trated on their own heads the whole weight of 
tyranny’s anathema, and rode down the Pisan 
Lungamo in the face of Austria, England and 
Italy, 

“ Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 
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Four things, rarely united, combine to enhance 
their story : great poetic genius ; great personal 
eccentricity and power ; great principles come 
to issue in politics ; and the picturesque surround- 
ings of the old world in its last generation of un- 
tarnished beauty. Except Tolstoi with his smock 
and his weather-beaten face, standing among the 
Russian snows and revolutions, there has been no 
figure in our own time that exerted the same sway 
over the imagination of Europe. Even in the 
Victorian era, our great poets paid their debt to 
society by inspecting Board Schools instead of 
joining rebellions in Hellas and in Italy. For 
centuries to come, the eyes of men somewhat 
weaiy with the dull drab of their own generations 
will be turned to the funeral pyre on the shore of 
the blue Mediterranean, with the marble moun- 
tains of Carrara behind, “ touching the air with 
coolness,” the heart of hearts unconsumed in the 
flame, and the doomed figure beside it looking 
out to sea. The prayer of old Europe for liberty 
and new life seems to rise up to the skies in that 
sacrificial flame “ waving and quivering with a 
brightness of inconceivable beauty.” Such is 
the romance that England once gave mankind, to 
show what poetry she can create when her heart 
is turned for a moment from the cares of the world 
to the things of the imagination and the mind.* 

It is these outward suits and trappings of poetry 
— its historical, political, and personal accidents 
— of which Mr. Brandes’ book gives a brilliant 

♦ Since this was written the death of another English poet 
on an island in the Levant has recalled a breath of this 
sacred air. 
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survey. Not a paragraph is unmeaning or trite. 
His method of treating the poetry itself is to 
analyse these external accompaniments. He 
scarcely attempts to judge the style, but only the 
content ; he does not place the writers in order 
of their merit as poets, but in order of their effect- 
iveness as revolutionaries. For instance, Words- 
worth is introduced as the tyrannicide who slew 
Pope, and led the exodus of the English poets 
back to nature ; but he is cast aside when he 
invests himself in the “ strait-jacket of orthodox 
piety.” That is Mr. Brandcs’ account of the 
matter, where most people are content to say 
that Wordsworth first wrote good poetry and 
then bad : 

" Two voices are there : one is of the deep. 

And one is of an old half-witted sheep ; 

And, Wordsworth, both are thine.” 

Mr. Brandes makes it his task to appraise each 
poet in turn, according as he adds some new ele- 
ment to the rebellious growth of literary, religious 
or political “ naturalism,” Wordsworth begins 
the return to nature ; Coleridge adds “ nattiral- 
istic romanticism ” ; Scott, “ historical natural- 
ism ” ; Keats, “ all-embracing sensuousness ” ; 
Landor, “ republican humanism ” ; Shelley, “ radi- 
cal naturalism ” ; but Byron is the “ culmination 
of naturalism,” and has seven whole chapters to 
himself, while none of the commoners has more 
than two. Each new element is analysed, each 
character and personality described with an insight 

4» 
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that never fails, and a sympathy that fails onl) 
in the case of Wordsworth. 

Now this method, which really consists in talking 
all round the subject of poetry but never plucking 
out its heart, is the best as a means of stimulating 
the love of poetry in the young, and of introducing 
readers to a particular group of poets. It is in- 
teresting, picturesque, alive. It gives the colour, 
the setting, the intellectual formulas that contained 
the poetic essence. But that essence it does nol 
attempt to define. 

By thus limiting the range of his inquiry, Mr. 
Brandes has saved himself from disaster, for we 
are left with the impression that if he had told us 
which were the best poems, we should have been 
asked to regard Cain and Don Juan as the “ cul- 
mination ” not only of “ naturalism,” but ol 
English poetry. Incidentally he lets it slip out 
that Burns was a “ much more gifted poet ” than 
Wordsworth. But these views are of no conse- 
quence, because not obtruded. The brilliant and 
suggestive analysis of the content, fortified by long 
and well-chosen quotations, enables the reader 
to form his own judgment on the style. Now 
one’s own judgment on poetry is the only judg- 
ment worth having, not because it is neces- 
sarily right, but because it alone is strongly felt. 
The value of the appreciation of poetry lies, not 
in mere correctness of opinion, but in combined 
rightness and depth of feeling. Therefore the 
critic, even if he were infallible, would do well to 
leave the final judgment to the reader. 

For these reasons, I believe that this introduc- 
tion is the best existing introduction to the poets 
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and poetry of this period as a whole. The errors 
of the book are not such as could possibly deceive 
our present literary public, while its truth would 
add something new to their stock of ideas. It is 
only if people understand what the system of 
political and religious persecution was like when 
these poets were young, that they can do justice 
to the merits, while they detect tne errors, of Mr. 
Brandes’ book. What was it (other than the law 
of marriage) against which Shelley and Byron, as 
formerly Wordsworth and Coleridge, declared 
themselves rebels ? What justification has Mr. 
Brandes for such language as this ? — 

“ The neutral qualities of the nation were edu- 
cated into bad ones. Self-esteem and firmness 
were nursed into that hard-heartedness of the 
aristocratic and that selfishness of the commercial 
classes which always distinguish a period of re- 
action ; loyalty was excited into servility, and 
patriotism into the hatred of other nations. And 
the national bad qualities were over-developed. 
The desire for outward decorum at any price, 
which is the shady side of the moral impulse, was 
developed into hypocrisy in the domain of morality ; 
and that determined adherence to the established 
religion, which is the least attractive outcome of a 
practical and not profoundly reasoning turn of 
mind, was fanned either into hypocrisy or active 
intolerance.” 

This is the picture, the “ political background,” 
which Mr. Brandes has sketched for his panorama. 
Is it overcharged ? I think not ; but to show this 
I must call attention to a few facts not generally 
emphasised in our historical text-books. And 
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before doing this, I will quote another passage, 
which clearly shows that Mr. Brandes is not preju- 
diced against England. He sees the faults of 
Englishmen, but he admires the Englishman. 

“ Beneath that attachment to the soil, and that 
delight in encountering and mastering the fitful 
humours of the sea, which are the deep-seated 
causes of Naturalism, there is in the Englishman 
the still deeper-seated national feeling which, 
under the peculiar historical conditions of this 
period, naturally led the cleverest men of the day 
in the direction of Radicalism. No nation is so 
thoroughly penetrated by the feeling of personal 
independence as England. 

“ It took an Englishman to do what Byron did, 
stem alone the stream which flowed from the 
fountain of the Holy Alliance. . . . But an 
Englishman, too, was needed to fling the gaunt- 
let boldly and defiantly in the face of his own 
people.” 

And Mr. Brandes appreciates no less warmly 
the character of the Tory Scott, — all in him that 
was “ racy of the soil ” of North Britain. 

In the generation following 1792 Britain was not 
a free country. The island was governed by a 
certain number of privileged persons, and the bulk 
of the inhabitants not only had no share of any 
sort in the government, but they were debarred 
from demanding a share by laws specially enacted 
for this purpose and savagely administered. In 
politics and religion, a system like Strafford’s 
“ thorough ” ruled the land under the forms of 
Statute and Common Law. 

This revived Straffordism had two periods of 
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activity : one in the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, in the radical days of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth : the other after Waterloo, in the 
time of Shelley and Byron. In the intervening 
years, 1800 to 1815, British liberty, gagged by 
Pitt’s previous legislation, gave no sign of life ; 
and indeed every one was preoccupied with the 
pressing danger of conquest by Napoleon. After 
Waterloo came the second period of conflict ; 
but then the Tory ministers were only acting on 
the principles and re-enforcing the measures of 
twenty years before. It is, therefore, to the earlier 
period that we must look for the heroic age of 
tyranny, when Burke, finding in the French 
Revolution a subject as great as his own genius, 
first inspired our statesmen with the un-English 
desire to prevent all further development of re- 
ligious and political thought, and to root out the 
spirit of independence. 

An agitation for Parliamentary Reform, begun by 
the middle classes of Yorkshire in the ’eighties, 
had spread, under the influence of the French 
Revolution, to some of the lower classes in London ; 
these men began, in 1793 and 1794, to hold orderly 
public meetings in the suburbs, where speeches 
were delivered in favour of Parliamentary Reform 
and of the new principle of Democracy. There- 
upon Acts were passed enabling a single magis- 
trate to disperse a meeting at will, and making 
death the penalty for disobedience to his orders. 
The result was that no one attempted to hold 
such meetings again till after Waterloo. The 
upper classes were mad, inevitably and in part 
excusably mad, with fear of the French Revolu- 
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tion. In their blind panic they saw Englishmen 
as Jacobins walking. 

They so little knew their countrymen, and so 
little understood the causes of what was going on 
in France, that they feared a repetition of the 
same phenomena in this island, where there was 
neither the fuel nor the fire for such a conflagra- 
tion.- Pitt put a stop even to lectures given by his 
opponents, and soon afterwards Political Associa- 
tions and Trade Unions were universally sup- 
pressed by law. All Liberal politicians, except 
the few who held seats in Parliament, were driven 
back into private life, and even there they were 
followed by government spies — sinister figures 
unfamiliar to the freeborn Englishman, but 
evoked by the passions of that unhappy time. 
Meanwhile the Press was effectually gagged, for 
the juries readily sent publishers to prison, at 
the dictation of the law officers of the Crown. 
The demand for Parliamentary Reform was 
punished in Scotland by transportation, in Eng- 
land by imprisonment for sedition; under this 
treatment it ceased to make itself heard before 
the century of enlightenment closed in darkness 
and in fear.* 

Such was the system which Fox denounced as 
destructive to “ the spirit, the fire, the freedom, 
the boldness, the energy of the British character, 
and with them its best virtue.” The man who 

♦ So abject was the terrorism produced by the prosecutions 
that in 1795 even honest old Major Cartwright, “ the father of 
constitutional reformers/* could not get any publisher to take 
his work in favour of Parliamenta^ Reform, but had to “ hire 
a shop and servant ** to sell it. See Mock and Constitutional 
Reform (z8io), p. 47. 
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used this language was more truly a Briton than 
the ministers who sent spies to betray the private 
conversation of their countrymen, and taught the 
English for a while to abase their spirit like the tame 
nations who fawned on Napoleon and Metternich. 
Fox “ a Briton died,” but he also lived a Briton ; 
his traducers, who then and since have assumed 
to themselves all the “ patriotic ” virtues, did not 
seem to understand that to be a Briton means to 
speak your mind without fear. 

The measures of coercion, as Mr. Brandes points 
out, killed independence of character and made an 
end of the free play of intellect and imagination. 
The revival, twenty years later, could only be 
effected by violent, and not altogether whole- 
some, literary stimulants. And if Byron attacked 
morality as well as despotism, he had at least 
been provoked to this unfortunate conflict by the 
hypocrisy which had long pretended, for party 
purposes, that morals were the peculiar preserve 
of orthodoxy and Toryism. The whole movement 
of coercion had been a religious movement, as can 
be seen in the government writers from Burke 
and the Anti- Jacobin downwards. There was 
much that was noble in the evangelicalism that 
defied Napoleon and afterwards freed the slave. 
But closely connected with this, and often in- 
distinguishable from it, was religion in its most 
odious form, not a moral influence, but an influ- 
ence pretending to a monopoly in morals ; not a 
martyr defying the strong, but an inquisitor 
punishing the weak. An attempt was made, with 
considerable success, to eradicate the very slight 
traces of free thought then observable in England, 
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and to reduce by persecution the power even of 
orthodox dissent. A few examples will serve to 
illustrate the spirit of the system. 

Paine’s Age of Reason, an argument grounding 
religion on Deism and the belief in Immortality, 
was directed equally against the Atheism then 
prevalent in France and the Biblical literalism 
then universal in England ; it was highly moral 
and earnest in its tone, but sometines violent in 
its language against the ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment and the miraculous elements in the New. 
In 1797 an English publisher of this work, Williams 
by name, was prosecuted by the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice and Immorality. Williams 
was himself a Christian ; he had a large family ; 
he was abjectly poor ; he repented, and he begged, 
after the case had gone against him, that Wilber- 
force and his Committee of Bishops would not 
bring him up for judgment. This prayer was 
urged on humanitarian grounds by Erskine, on 
this occasion counsel for the prosecution, who had 
found his victim stitching tracts in a wretched 
little room, where his children were suffering with 
smallpox. But the godly men were “ firm,” as 
Wilberforce boasts in his diary, and proceeded 
to ruin the miserable family in the name of 
Christ. If this was the spirit of Wilberforce, 
when impelled by fanaticism, we can imagine 
what was the spirit of less humane men. Twenty 
years later, times had not changed ; for in the 
year of Peterloo, Richard Carlile, his wife and 
shop assistants, were imprisoned for republishing 
Paine’s Age of Reason. 

Meanwhile the campaign of slander was carried 
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on in the alleged interests of morality. One in- 
stance will suffice, from the veiy highest type of 
Tory literature — the Beauties of the Anti-Jacobin 
(1799). In a note on Canning’s wittiest poem, 
The New Morality, we read that Coleridge “ has 
now quitted the country, become a citizen of the 
world, left his little ones fatherless, and his wife 
destitute. Ex uno disce his associates Southey and 
Lambe ’ ’ {sic ) . Here are Anti- J acobin accuracy and 
logic in a nutshell. In the cause of religion and 
morality a lie is told — ^that Coleridge in 1799 had 
deserted his wife and children. In the next sen- 
tence the deduction is made. It is stated that 
SoTithey and Lamb, because they associate with 
a Unitarian and radical like Coleridge, may be 
pilloried as the sort of people who desert their 
wives and children. Society is duly warned 
against a scoundrel like Charles Lamb ! He is 
the sort of person who breaks up family life ! 

Priestley was a scientist of European reputation, 
and a Unitarian of the Biblical school, an avowed 
opponent of Paine and the Deists. He was driven 
from the country by the social persecution roused 
against him by the clergy and the “ Church and 
King ” mob, who could not suffer a Socinian to 
live in England. And if Priestley had to retire to 
America, we can imagine how unendurable life was 
made to his humbler followers. Nor were orthodox 
dissenters under cover. Not only did noncon- 
formists remain excluded from the Universities 
and from numerous civil rights, but a social 
persecution was now directed against them : some 
were forced to abandon their business in the towns 
and to fly to America, while the position of dis- 
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senters on the estates of Tory landowners was 
often rendered untenable. To this persecution 
it was the design of the Cabinet in the year 1800 
to give legislative force. The design to go back 
on the Toleration Act of 1688 so far got a hold of 
Pitt’s mind that he was only diverted from his 
purpose by the appeals of Wilberforce. The 
hypocrites and formalists were stopped from 
further progress on the path of persecution by 
the man of real religion. For Wilberforce, while 
he pursued Deism with the sharpest edge of the 
law, while he stirred up the educated classes to 
regard Priestley’s views with a horror of which 
their Laodicean ancestors had been innocent, 
knew that the Gospel had true though erring 
friends in the orthodox nonconformists. He there- 
fore checked the design, which would, as he said, 
at once have filled the gaols with the best of the 
dissenting ministers. But that the Cabinet should 
have seriously considered such iniquity, shows 
what was the spirit of the age. 

The legal persecution of nonconformity had 
been suggested to Pitt by Bishop Pret5mian,* the 
type of the clerg5mian of that day, hostile to every 
earnest movement within the Church, whether 
evangelical or other, but stringent to put down 
the unorthodox and the dissenters by law, and 
shameless in the pursuit of the loaves and fishes. 
He finally made use of his position as Pitt’s old 
tutor and friend to ask his pupil to make him 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; f the best use of the 
prerogative ever made by George III. was to veto 

* Life of Wilberforce, ii. pp. 360-5. 

t Rose's Diaries, ii. pp, 82-9. 
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this scandalous job. In Ireland the Bishops added 
open vice to the characteristics of their English 
brethren. “ In the north,” wrote the Primate of 
Ireland in 1801, “ I have six bishops under me. 
Three are men of tolerable moral character, but are 
inactive and useless, and two are of acknowledged 
bad character. Fix Mr. Beresford at Kilmore, 
and we shall then have three very inactive bishops, 
and, what I trust the world has not yet seen, 
three bishops in one district reported to be the 
most profligate men in Europe.” * At Kilmore 
Mr. Beresford was duly fixed. 

Such was the Church which in the name of 
morality urged the State to suppress every move- 
ment of thought. For the cry had been raised 
which used most easily to appeal to the English 
ear, that the foundations of morality were in 
danger. In the full eighteenth century the govern- 
ing class had been openly profligate, and some of 
George III.’s favourite ministers had been among 
the worst. That caused no alarm. But when 
democracy showed its head, the Tories became 
the patrons, though not always the examples, of 
morality. The silly marriage theory promulgated 
by the philosopher Godwin gave his enemies 
their cue. Family life was being undermined by 
the Jacobins ! If the standard of English morals 
was not high the continental standard was lower 
still, and it was easy, therefore, for our alarmists 
to call attention to the continental standard, and 
to ascribe to the teaching of Jacobinism evils that 
had been rampant in the days of Louis XIV. 


* MacDonagh, The Viceroy's Post-Bag, p. 99. 
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Canning’s satires are full of this idea ; and one 
of the most distinguished men of learning in the 
United Kingdom solemnly wrote a book to prove 
that Frederick William II. of Prussia was the 
saviour of social morality, because he had sup- 
pressed free thought in his dominions by force — 
Frederick William, religious mystic and volup- 
tuary, who even in his debauches never forgot to 
be pious, and who caused the Lutheran clergy 
solemnly to legalise and sanctify his bigamy ! * 
With Frederick William thus recognised by the 
Tories as a saviour of society, we can understand 
why Byron afterwards plunged to the assault of 
throne, altar and hearth together. 

Hypocrisy was the order of the day. The word 
“ freedom ” was, by a masterpiece of irony, re- 
tained in the official cant. When Pitt introduced 
his Seditious Meetings Bill into the House, he 
spoke large words on the undoubted right of the 
people to that freedom of speech of which the 
measure was designed to deprive them. “ The 
perfect freedom, civil and religious, which we enjoy 
in this happy country,” became the cant phrase 
of the persecutors. Even Scotch writers, the 
countrymen of Muir and Palmer, in books written 
to argue that religious persecution is a duty of 
the^ State, could tauc of our Constitution as one in 
which each man sits “ under his own vine, and 
under his own fig-tree, and there is none to make 
him afraid.” f Language like this has to a large 

♦ Proofs of Conspiracy, Robinson, 1797 (dedicated to Secre- 
tary Windham), pp. 90-2, 276, 283, 316-7. For the private 
life and public policy of Frederick William II., see Sorel, 
U Europe et la R^, Fr, 478—496, 

t Proofs of Conspiracy, pp, 94, 446. 
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extent imposed upon posterity, but it goaded con- 
temporaries like Byron to madness. 

Another form of hypocrisy was to inveigh per- 
petually against the cruelties exercised by the 
French revolutionists as being the peculiar results 
of liberal principles, while our allies, the despots, 
were perpetrating like acts in Poland without even 
a shadow of excuse, and threatening them against 
France in Brunswick manifestoes ; and while we 
ourselves were torturing the Irish by flogging and 
pitchcapping as a regular system. The torture 
was condoned over here, just as the Terror was 
condoned in France, as being the only means of 
self-preservation in time of deadly peril. Whether 
massacre without torture, or torture reduced to a 
system, be the worse, it is for casuists to decide. 
But whereas Robespierre and Carrier of Nantes 
paid the penalty of their crimes at the hands of 
their fellow revolutionists as soon as the worst 
danger of civil war and invasion had passed, 
Judkin Fitzgerald was shielded by special Act of 
Parliament from the natural legal consequence of 
his crimes, and was raised to the Honourable 
Order of Baronets. That men who condoned 
and rewarded Fitzgerald should accuse the Jaco- 
bins of inhumanity, is the kind of thing that as- 
tounds those who have not been brought up in 
the English tradition. And it has not escaped 
Mr. Brandes.* 

This system of hypocrisy and tyranny, in the 
course of its long struggle with the yet more 
tyrannical though possibly more useful revo- 

. • Brandes, pp* 154-5. Lecky, History of England, ed. 1890, 
pp. 22-30, State Trials, xxvii. pp. 759-820. 
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lutionary governments of France, successfully 
smothered the first stirrings of radical and free 
thought. The appalling failure of the French 
Revolution to establish liberty turned over Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Southey and many others to 
join the reaction here. Fox died. Then came 
Waterloo and the restoration of the ancien regime 
throughout the European world. Thereupon 
Radicalism in England again attempted to lift its 
head, stung by the economic miseries of the mass 
of the people, but was stamped down once more 
by repressive measures associated in the minds of 
the victims with the name of Castlereagh, who 
introduced the “ Six Acts ” into the House of 
Commons. That was the era when Byron’s poetry 
suddenly became a force in politics. 

I have set down these few facts to explain what 
Mr. Brandcs calls “ the political background ” of 
his book, and to justify the high importance and 
value which he attaches to Byron’s place in his- 
tory. The true splendour of Byron lay in his 
instinct to rebellion, in which the pride of the 
aristocrat and the self-assertion of the egoist 
against the society that rebukes him were com- 
pounded with a generous rage for pxiblic justice 
and a dem^^cratic sympathy with the poor. His 
service to mankind was this, that in the hour 
of universal repression and discouragement he 
made all England and all Europe hear the note 
of everlasting defiance. He w^as called Satanic : 
there have been moments in history when the 
qualities of Milton’s Satan are needed to save 
mankind. 
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“ Yet, Freedom ! yet thy banner, tom, but flying, 
Streams like the thundcrstomi against the wind.” 

He spoke, and the oppressor looked pitiable, and 
the inquisitor stood naked to the scorn of the 
world ; the laugh at last was turned against the 
anti-Jacobin. The government no more dared 
silence him than the Russian government dared 
silence Tolstoi. His previous literary fame, his 
personal prestige, the very force of the offending 
satires, made it impossible to institute proceed- 
ings against the Dedication of Don Juan, The Age 
of Bronze, or the Vision of Judgnumt. 

But although the first crash of Byron’s thunder 
could scarcely have been louder or more electric, 
the destructive bolts might have been more wisely 
aimed. He might then have exerted a more lasting 
influence upon England, where even liberals soon 
said that the “ thunder’s roll ” had “ taught them 
little.” * And though abroad the Byronic cult has 
had length of days that are not yet at an end, it 
might well have been the religion of a purer 
humanity. Mr. Brandcs sees this, but he will 
not call attention to the spots on his sun. 

I have already indicated, in describing the 
claim set up by the reactionaries to be considered 
as the high priests of viitue, how the atmosphere 
of the time provoked Byron to confound the 
hearth with the altar and the throne. The temp- 

* I am not raising the question whether Matthew Arnold is 
to be counted as a “ liberal or not. It is characteristic of 

that ho has j^acked into tw^o sonnets, To a Republican 
hriend, 18.^8/’ tlie liiglier faith of Liberalism and the higher 
vvisdom of Conservatism in linCvS so admirable that every good 
Citizen ought to know them by heart. 
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tation no doubt was strong, but he could have 
resisted it if there had not been a weak place 
in his own armour. His cynical view of private 
morals, so different from the generosity of his 
political passions, was connected with his old- 
fashioned and essentially aristocratic ideas of 
women. This deficiency in his equipment as a 
rebel has escaped Mr. Brandes’ attention. Byron 
was not revolutionary enough : his ideas of male 
supremacy were those of the ancien rigime. He 
understood the rights of man, but he seems never 
to have heard of the rights of woman. Yet the 
idea had already been set afloat among our Eng- 
lish radicals, though only in the crudest form. 
Shorn of its coarseness and hardness, Mary Woll- 
stonecraft’s Rights of Women was in her day a 
great advance in social thought. It is a vulgar 
error to suppose that the book contains a single 
word against marriage ; but it claims education 
for women, on the ground that the relation of the 
sexes must be essentially intellectual and moral, 
not sensual and trivial. All such ideas were to 
the creator of Juan and Haid^e no less ridiculous 
than to Lord Eldon or George HI. “ You must 
have observed,” says Byron, “ that I give my 
heroines extreme refinement, joined to great 
simplicity and want of education ” : this cheap 
surrender to the “ manly ” ideal of “ the fair 
sex ” largely accounts for the popularity of his 
works with the vulgar and the conventional. The 
moment he touched on women Byron was the 
dandy and grand seigneur. He thus writes (No- 
vember 8, 1819) of the Countess Guiccioli : “ As 
neither her birth, nor her rank, nor connections 
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of birth or marriage are inferior to my own, I am 
in honour bound to support her through.” What 
revolutionary sentiments ! What justice and 
equality is here implied to the Guiccioli’s hum- 
bler sisters ! The truth is that the deliverer of 
Greece had not “ doubled Cape Turk.” Mr. 
Brandes might have pointed out this fact in one 
of his seven chapters on Byron, without sinning 
against the rigidity of his own liberalism. 

Again, Mr. Brandes treats the Byronic phi- 
losophy of life with the same respect with which 
he treats the Byronic politics. This seems a 
mistake. So, too, some of the pages devoted 
to the content of Byron’s nature poetry might 
have been better spent on Wordsworth’s. Is 
Manfred really “ matchless as an Alpine land- 
scape ” ? It has some formidable rivals ! The 
true poetry of nature, and of the then newly 
discovered Alps, may rather be sought in Cole- 
ridge’s Hymn to Mont Blanc, in Shelley’s 
Prometheus (Act II. sc. 3), and above all in the 
Sixth Book of Wordsworth’s Prelude, with all 
the absurd, pleasing, trivial realism of the walk- 
ing tour, lighted by occasional gleams of solemn 
grandeur wherein the mountains are revealed as 
the symbol of something too great for our com- 
prehension. 

Mr. Brandes in no way underestimates the 
value of the content of Shelley’s poetry. He says, 
speaking of the birth at Field Place in August 
1792, that his “ life was to be of greater and more 
enduring significance in the emancipation of the 
I human mind than all that happened in France ” 
even in that great month. Here, surely, he is 
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more in the right than Matthew Arnold. Because 
Shelley does not, like Byron, deal with politics 
and daily life, he is not therefore “ ineffectual.” 
It is through his poetry that we occasionally get 
glimpses into that other sphere of passions not 
of this earth. 

" Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses. 

But feeds on the aerial kisses 

Of shapes that haunt thought’s wildernesses." 

It is, indeed, true that, whenever Shelley tried 
to apply the standards of his world to the hard 
facts of ours, he made himself, at best, ridicu- 
lous. As an influence on politics in his own day 
he was nothing. His cry after “ something afar 
from the sphere of our sorrow ” died away like 
faint music over the heads of the men whom 
Byron summoned to the barricades, 

“ Ad .arma, cessantes ad arma 
Concitet, imperiumque frangat.” 

But now that Metternich and Castlereagh are 
no more, and Garibaldi’s statue is safe on the 
Janiculum, and the ages still go by bringing to 
Western Europe subtler oppressions and larger 
liberties ; now that we must apply our minds to 
“Riddles of death Thebes never knew” — ^now 
it is that we find best of all in Shelley’s poetry 
the atmosphere which can truly be called Freedom, 
the zeal for the unfettered pursuit of truth and of 
justice and of beauty ; in each fresh generation, 
youth will for ever be setting out on some new 
voyage for which the last chorus in Helks is 
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the sailors’ chant of departure. This idea Mr. 
Brandes has well expressed as follows : — 

“ When Shelley sings to liberty, we feel that 
this liberty is not a thing which we can grasp with 
our hands, or confer as a gift in a constitution, or 
inscribe among the articles of a state church,” or, 
one might surely add, on the programme of a 
revolutionary club ! “ It is the eternal cry of the 
human spirit, its never-ending requirement of it- 
self ; it is the spark of heavenly fire which Prome- 
theus placed in the human heart when he formed 
it, and which it has been the work of the greatest 
among men to fan into the flame that is the source 
of all light and all warmth in those who feel that 
life would be dark as the grave and cold as stone 
without it.” 

But liberty, even Shelley’s liberty, is not an end 
but a means. This brings us at last to issue with 
the central idea of Mr. Brandes’ book. Liberty, 
indeed, is the indispensable condition of any 
noble function of the soul — a condition so seldom 
realised, to be won in the first instance only by 
such determined and painful warfare, and re- 
tained only by so constant a watch upon our con- 
duct and its motives, that it is no wonder if those 
few who know the value and the rarity of freedom, 
sometimes make the error of supposing it to be 
the end of life. Yet it is not the end but the 
means. The mischief is that the majority of 
men, who do not regard it as an end, greatly 
underestimate its importance as a means, or 
think that they have got it when they are only 
following some conventional standard. 

And as with life, so with poetry, which is the 
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essence of life. The condition of poetry is free- 
dom, but the content of poetry is joy, sorrow, 
beauty, love, man’s awe at the strength and his 
hope in the beneficence of those unknown powers 
upon whose lap all living things are cradled. 
Poetry must speak not merely or even chiefly, as 
Mr. Brandes seems to think, of liberty, but of all 
that the human spirit desires and fears. It is be- 
cause Shelley has created his goddess Liberty in 
the image of all these things, that she has some 
reality as an object for our devotion ; there is 
little to distinguish his liberty from those spiritual 
and material forces of nature to which he appeals 
in the Ode to the West Wind. And all the great 
passions of the heart and of the intellect find 
expression in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Keats. Mr. Brandes comprehends all these pas- 
sions, but his heart is stirred most deeply by the 
note of rebellion. Hence, after doing full justice 
to Coleridge, Scott, Keats, and Shelley, he dwells 
longer and more lovingly on Byron. “ In the First 
Canto of Ckilde Harold” he says, “ we already 
find the love of freedom exalted as the one force 
capable of emancipating from the despair with 
which the universal misery (the Weltschmerz, as 
the Germans call it) has overwhelmed the soul.” 
The prescription is too limited to cope with 
a disease so general. It is only for particular 
individuals in special epochs of history that the 
love of liberty by itself alone can be enough to 
ennoble life. Byron in the age of Metternich was 
perhaps a case in point, but Byron was neither 
an ordinary person, nor ordinarily situated, — nor 
altogether satisfactory. And, after all, the reason 
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why it was good to overthrow Metternich was 
that we might advance freely to the positive values 
of life which Byron so often affected to deny. 

Liberty, then, is not the last, but the first, 
word in human affairs. Its spirit must envelop 
and preserve the poet, lest he suffer decay, like 
Wordsworth and Tennyson growing thistle- 
headed in old age. But his eye must be fixed 
on things of more positive value. In an age of 
tyranny and hypocrisy such as I have described, 
this atmosphere of liberty had perforce to material- 
ise into rebellion, as in Coleridge and Wordsworth 
in their youth, and in Shelley and Byron. Keats, 
indeed, with that wonderful artist’s sanity of his, 
remained an onlooker with strong liberal sym- 
pathies, rather than an active rebel. He never 
belonged to a “ Pantisocratic ” society. And it was 
easy for Browning and Meredith to find “ liberty ” 
enough in this attitude, in an age of comparative 
freedom. But by whatever means, whether by re- 
bellion or otherwise, each kept the windows of his 
mind clear, the chief value of their work (except 
only in Byron’s case) lay not in the wars they 
waged, but in the things for which alone it is 
worth while to wage war. 

Blessed be the Quantock Hills, blazing w'ith 
bell-heather above Somerset’s green lanes, and 
sea ; and blessed among English summers be that 
of 1797 i For there and then did Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, no less creative than young Buona- 
parte in the Italian fields, plan out the downfall 
of Pope and of the ancien rdgirm in letters. If the 
spy whom Pitt sent to watch them had fathomed 
their real design and its ultimate effect on the 
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established order of things literary and spiritual, 
what a report the honest fellow might have sent 
his master ! Perhaps in the style of Carlyle’s 
Cagliostro's Prophecy : “ Ha ! What see I ? All 
the Alexandrines in creation are burnt up 1 . . 

And yet it was not by rebellion but by creation 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge triumphed. How 
many times have young men, seemingly as clever 
and foolish as those two, hopefully sworn to 

" Run amuck 

With this old world for want of strife 
Sound asleep.” 

And how often has the poor sequel been 
" No work done, but great works undone.” 

But those two actually performed all that they 
promised to each other upon the Quantock heaths. 
And the marvellous Coleridge did the greater 
part of his share in the revolution that very winter 
before they parted 1 For there and then he wrote 
The Ancient Mariner and the first part of Christa- 
bel. He wrote them to illustrate his new theory 
of poetry ; how it should thrill men with tales 
of antique glamour. If more of us could just sit 
down and “ illustrate ” our new theories of 
literature as happily as Samuel Taylor on that 
occasion, what a world it would be ! 

Wordsworth, on the other hand, proposed as the 
proper substitute for Pope something very dif- 
ferent from a revival of mediaeval suTCrnaturalism. 
He aspired to give us the inner life of man in 
contemplation of nature. His mountain ash took 
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a few months longer to grow to perfection than 
Coleridge’s magic gourd. In the Quantocks the 
principal products of his Muse, according to his 
own account of it in the Prelude, were Peter Bell 
and The Thom. There are fine passages in both 
poems, but both failed to show their author’s full 
strength — ^not merely or even chiefly because they 
contained lines immortally absurd, like 

" The Ass turned round his head and grinned. 
Appalling process 1 ’’ 


and 

" I’ve measured it from side to side : 

’Tis three feet long and two feet wide,” 

— ^but for the larger reason that both poems con- 
tain too much of incident, glamour and violence, 
which assort ill with the true genius of Words- 
worth. The fact was that, although he was writ- 
ing to illustrate a principle opposed to Coleridge’s 
theory, he was nevertheless for the moment too 
much under his friend’s influence. But in those 
same months on the Quantocks he also wrote 
minor poems entirely in his own best manner : 
— “ I heard a thousand blended notes ” ; “ It is 
the first mild day of March ” ; the last two lines 
of Simon Lee ; and " Up ! up ! my friend, and 
^it your books.” And he had scarcely left the 
Quantocks and Coleridge in the summer of 1798, 
before he wrote the first of his masterpieces, 
Tintem Abbey. In the next half-dozen years 
followed nearly all his greatest work replete with 
“ vital feelings of delight.” He had in that short 
while done more for the happiness and perfection 
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of mankind than all the Pantisocratic Societies that 
ever talked. His poems dwell in us, while the 
Ancient Mariner, a greater miracle of art perhaps, 
is a tale told by a strange man from a far 
country. Mediaeval magic is outside our daily 
experience — ^a recreation, not a sustenance ; but 
Wordsworth’s poems are the inner life we live 
if we are wise : — 

“ Under such banners militant, the soul 
Seeks for no trophies, struggles for no spoils 
That may attest her prowess blest in thoughts 
That me their own perfection and reward. 

Strong in herself and in beatitude 
That hides her, like the mighty flood of Nile 
Poured from his fount of Abyssinian clouds 
To fertilise the whole Egyptian plain." 

It is, then, more desirable than Mr. Brandes 
thinks that the Truce of Poetry should be observed 
whenever the spirit of liberty can honestly exist 
without open rebellion. The best poetry should 
be the common ground of all creeds and of all 
parties. . What a blessing it is that we do not 
know what “ party ” or “ Church ” or no-Church 
Shakespeare “ belonged to ” ; while the innate 
conservatism of Paradise Lost so neatly balances 
Milton’s Republicanism that he remains a national 
instead of a party asset. Poetry unites those whom 
all other writing divides. It is a body of scripture, 
almost a religion, common to those who, though 
not of one opinion in ever5d:hing, seek some method 
by which to approach one another on subjects of 
deepest feeling and importance. Liberal spirits 
and pious souls would have greater difficulty io 
understanding each other if it were not for Milton, 
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Wordsworth and Shelley, and the emotions to 
which they give the most perfect expression. 
If poetry were at all widely understood and loved, 
we should find among men more o:(^ those several 
qualities to engender which is the true function 
of religion and of free thought, of conservative 
and liberal movements. 

For this reason, and for many others besides, 
there is truth in the old saying about the songs 
and the laws ; yes, the songs of the people would 
indeed be more important than their laws, if only 
they learnt the songs and lived by them, as they 
learn and observe the laws ! But how little is 
this condition fulfilled, even among us English, 
whose greatest achievement among so many great 
achievements is the body of poetry we have pro- 
duced. Of how much real account is this heritage 
of ours in the spiritual life even of our educated 
class ? What percentage of persons in any section 
of the community has read Wordsworth’s Resolu- 
tion and Independence twice through, for love of it ? 

There is also another and potentially a vaster 
sphere of influence for our poets, in America, 
where for thousands of years to come, innumer- 
able millions will be brought up to speak our 
common tongue. Let us hope that at least some 
thousands of 'them in every generation may be 
endowed with the qualities of mind and spirit 
necessary to make Shakespeare and Milton, 
Wordsworth and Keats more to them than names 
of people whose houses are to be visited on tour. 
May these poets exert over us and our remote 
descendants the same enormous and enduring 
nifluence that Vigil and Dante exerted over old 

.5 
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Europe. Otherwise, whatever successes may 
attend on Democracy or on Empire, the Anglo- 
Saxon race will have failed in its chief mission 
of spreading, in widest commonalty the highest 
pleasures which the human spirit can enjoy. 


JOHN WOODMAN, THE QUAKER. 

There are three religious autobiographies that 
I think of together — ^the Confessions of St. 
Augustine and of Rousseau and the Journal oi 
John Woolman, the Quaker. Each of these 
men had soul-life abundantly, and the power o) 
recording his experiences in that kind ; and eact 
gave the impulse to a great current in the 
world’s alfairs — ^the Mediseval Church, the Frenct 
Revolution, and the Anti-Slavery Movement 
But Woolman is to me the most attractive, anc 
I am proud to think that it was he who was the 
Anglo-Saxon — ^the “ woolman ” of old Englisl 
trader stock. 

There is an element of self in the finest ecstasies 
of St. Augustine, the spiritual parent of Johannes 
Agricola in Meditation as depicted by Rober 
Browning, and of all that hard soul-saving clan 
He begins religion at the opposite end fron 
Francis of Assisi, and they never meet. The Afri' 
can saint started Western Europe on the downwarc 
course of religious persecution proper. Befor< 
him there had, indeed, been persecution of re 
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ligions for racial or political reasons, but St. 
Augustine was perhaps the chief of those who 
supplied the religious motive for religious persecu- 
tion, and turned God Himself into Moloch, a 
feat which no one but a really “ good ” man could 
have performed. Thenceforth, until the age of 
the much-abused Whigs and sceptics, all the best 
people in the world were engaged in torturing 
each other and making earth into hell. It was 
through St. Augustine rather than through Con- 
stantine that the Church drank poison. The 
torch was handed down from him through St. 
Dominic and St. Ignatius till it scorched the 
hand of St. John of Geneva by the pyre of Servetus. 
They were all, at least after their conversions, 
unusually “ good ” men, but not good all through 
like John Woolman. 

Rousseau, at any rate, was not “ good.” We 
all ought to read his Confessions, but I fear the 
reason why many of us perform this duty is not 
always the highest. For this great spiritual re- 
former owns up to common weaknesses indulged 
to degrees that rise to an epic height. The story 
of the piece of ribbon thrills us with a moment’s 
illusion that we are morally superior to the man 
who started the “ religious reaction ” and the love 
of moimtains, as well as the French Revolution. 
And then he fulfilled the social contract by leaving 
his babies at the door of the foundling hospital. 
The imaginary story of the youth and manhood of 
one of those unfathered children of genius, say 
during the French Revolution, would be a fine 
theme for an historical fictionist of imagination 
and humour : Stevenson, for instance, would have 
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loved to show by what strange routes through the 
Quartier Latin or elsewhere that deserted brood 
of the “ old Serpent of Eternity ” found theii 
way to the Morgue — or perhaps to a bourgeois’ 
easy-chair. O “ Savoyard Vicar,” first lover of 
the mountains, brother of the poor, shaker down 
of empires, how from such weakness as yours was 
born such strength ? No wonder he puzzles his 
biographers, of whom himself was the first. No 
one can understand those who do not understand 
themselves. 

Rousseau, having puzzled himself, inevitably 
puzzled Lord Morley, who had caught hold of 
simple Voltaire and packed him neatly into one 
small volume (with Frederick thrown m, to keep 
him company), while the insoluble problem of 
Rousseau trails on through two volumes — ^the 
more interesting but the less “ final ” of the twin 
biographies. Carlyle, though he posed Rousseau 
for “ Hero as man of letters,” did not even touch 
the problem. But the uncouth, rebellious child 
of nature struck in him sympathetic chords, and 
evoked outbursts of grim Carlylean humour, 
thus : — 

“ He could be cooped into garrets, laughed 
at as a maniac, left to starve like a wild beast in 
his cage ; — but he could not be hindered from 
setting the world on fire. His semi-delirious 
speculations on the miseries of civilised life, and 
suchlike, helped well to produce a whole delirium 
in France generally. True, you may well ask,— 
what could the world, the governors of the world, 
do with such a man ? Difficult to say what the 
governors of the world could do with him 1 What 
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he could do with them is unhappily clear enough, 
—guillotine a great many of them ! ” 

On another occasion, it is said, at a very English 
dinner table, Carlyle was bored by a tribe of 
Philistines who were reiterating over their port 
our great insular doctrine that “ political theories 
make no difference to practice.” After listening 
long in silence he growled out, “ There was once 
a man called Rousseau. He printed a book of 
political theories, and the nobles of that land 
laughed. But the next edition was bound in their 
skins.” And so, with a big Scottish peasant’s 
chuckle, he fell silent again amid the apologetic 
coughs of the discomposed dinner-party. 

John Woolman was a contemporary of Voltaire 
and Rousseau though he scarcely knew it. And 
the spirit of that age, “ dreaming on things to 
come,” spoke a new word through him also, bidding 
•men prepare the ground for what we may call the 
Anglo-Saxon Revolution, the abolition of negro 
slavery. Woolman’s Journal tells how this hum- 
blest and quietest of men used to travel round on 
foot, year after year, among these old-fashioned 
American Quakers, stirring their honest but 
sleepy consciences on this new point of his touch- 
ing “ the holding their fellow men as property.” 
A Quaker Socrates, with his searching, simple 
questions, he surpassed his Athenian prototype in 
love and patience and argumentative fairness, as 
much as he fell below him in intellect. And when 
the Friends found that they could not answer 
John’s questions, instead of poisoning him or 
locking him up as an anarchist, they let their 
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slaves go free ! Truly, a most surprising outcome 
for the colloquy of wealthy and settled men with 
a humble and solitary pedestrian 1 Incredible as 
it may seem, they asked no one for “ Compensa- 
tion ” I But then the Quakers always were an 
odd people. 

Woolman’s religious experience, from first to 
last, concerned his love and duty toward his fellow 
creatures, and not the selfish salvation of his own 
soul. His conversion, we may say, dated from the 
following incident in his childhood : — 

“ On going to a neighbour’s house, I saw on the 
way a robin * sitting on her nest, and as I came near 
she went off ; but having young ones, she flew 
about and with many cries expressed her concern 
for them. I stood and threw stones at her, and one 
striking her she fell down dead. At first I was 
pleased with the exploit, but after a few minutes 
was seized with horror at having, in a sportive way, 
killed an innocent creature while she was careful 
for her young. I beheld her lying dead, and 
thought those young ones, for which she was so 
careful, must now perish for want of their dam to 
nourish them. After some painful considerations 
on the subject, I climbed up the tree, took all the 
young birds and killed them, supposing that better 
than to leave them to pine away and die miserably. 
In this case I believed that Scripture proverb was 
fulfilled. The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. 
I then went on my errand, and for some hours 
could think of little else but the cruelties I had 
committed, and was much troubled. Thus He 
whose tender mercies are over all His works hath 

♦ The American, not the English, robin. 
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placed a principle in the human mind, which 
incites to exercise goodness towards every living 
creature.” 

He was so filled with the spirit of love that he 
became, as it were, unconscious of danger and 
suffering when he was about the work dictated by 
this impelling force. 

“ Twelfth of sixth month,” 1763, in time of war 
with the Red Indians, “ being the first of the week 
and a rainy day, we continued in our tent, and I 
was led to think on the nature of the exercise which 
hath attended me. Love was the first motion, and 
thence a concern arose to spend some time with 
the Indians, that I might feel and understand 
their life and the spirit they live in, if haply I might 
receive some instruction from them, or they might 
be in any degree helped forward by my following 
the leadings of truth among them ; and as it pleased 
the Lord to make way for my going at a time when 
the troubles of war were increasing, and when by 
reason of much wet weather travelling was more 
difficult than usual at that season, I looked upon 
it as a more favourable opportunity to season my 
mind, and to bring me into a nearer sympathy 
with them.” And so he went among the Indians 
to exchange with them what we should now call 
“ varieties of religious experience,” at a time when 
one section of them had proclaimed “ war with 
the English,” and were actually bringing back 
English scalps. 

His objections to luxury, which he carried to the 
greatest lengths in his own case, were based not 
on any ascetic feeling, but on the belief that 
luxury among the well-to-do was a cause of their 
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rapacity and therefore of their oppression of 
the poor. “ Expensive living,” he writes, “ hath 
called for a large supply, and in answering this cdl 
the faces of the poor have been ground away and 
made thin through hard dealing.” He was him- 
self a man of but slender means, yet on this ground 
he denied himself things which he regarded as 
luxuries, and others would call common comforts. 
Humanity he thought of as a whole, not as a 
collection of individuals each busy saving his own 
soul or amassing his own fortune. The rich, he 
held, were responsible for the miseries of the poor, 
and the “ good ” for the sins of the reprobate. 
“ The law of Christ,” he said, “ consisted in 
tenderness towards our fellow-creatures, and a 
concern so to walk that our conduct may not be 
the means of strengthening them in error.” 

If tlie world could take John Woolman for an 
example in religion and politics instead of St. 
Augustine and Rousseau, we should be doing 
better than we are in the solution of the problems 
of our own day. Our modern conscience-prickers 
often are either too “ clever ” or too violent. 
What they have said in one play or novel they 
must contradict in the next for fear of appearing 
simple. Or if they are frankly simple, they will 
set fire to your house to make you listen to their 
argument. “ Get the writings of John Woolman 
by heart,” said Charles Lamb — sound advice not 
only for lovers of good books but for would-be 
reformers. 

They say John Brown in the ghost went 
marching along in front of the Northern armies. 
Then I guess John Woolman was bringing up 
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the ambulance behind. He may have lent a 
spiritual hand to Walt \Vhitman in the flesh, 
bandaging up those poor fellows. As to John 
Brown, to use a Balkan expression, he was a 
comitadji, “undaunted, true and brave.” He 
could knock up families at night and lead out the 
fathers and husbands to instant execution, or be 
hung himself, with an equal sense of duty done, 
all in the name of the Lord, who he reckoned was 
antagonistic to negro slavery. And then came the 
war, those slaughterings by scores of thousands 
of the finest youthful manhood in the world, the 
grinding up of the seed-corn of Anglo-Saxon 
America, from which racially she can never wholly 
recover. And all because the majority of slave- 
owners, not being Quakers, had refused to listen 
to John Woolman. Close your ears to John 
Woolman one century, and you will get John 
Brown the next, with Grant to follow. 

The slave-owners in the British Empire were not 
Quakers, but fortunately for us they were a feeble 
folk, few enough to be bought out quietly. One 
of England’s characteristic inventions is Revolu- 
tion by purchase. It saves much trouble, but it 
is a luxury that only rich societies can afford. 
It was lucky for England that George III. did 
not keep the Southern colonies when he lost us 
New England. It very nearly happened so, and 
if it had, then would Old England have been 
wedded to slavery. As it is she became John 
Woolman’s best pupil. 

The Anti- Slavery movement was quite as im- 
portant M the French Revolution. For if the 
“ industrial revolution ” had been fully devel- 

5 « 
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oped, all the world over, while men still thought 
it right to treat black men as machines, the ex- 
ploitation of the tropics by the modern Com- 
pany promoter on “ Congo ” lines would have 
become the rule instead of the exception. Cen- 
tral America, Africa, perhaps India and ultimately 
China, would be one hell, and Europe would be 
corrupted as surely as old Rome when she used 
the conquered world as a stud-farm to breed 
slaves for her latifundta. The Anti-Slavery move- 
ment came in the nick of time, just before ma- 
chinery could universalise the slave system. 
Slavery on the scale of our modern industries, 
binding all the continents together in one wicked 
system of exploitation, would have been too big 
an “ interest ” for reformers to tackle. Even as 
it was, America was very nearly strangled by 
“ cotton ” in the Southern States, a more evil 
and a far more formidable thing than the old 
eighteenth-century domestic slavery in the same 
region. But Wilberforce had by that time set 
the main current of the world’s opinion the other 
way. So it was too late. But even now Congo 
and Putumayo and the Portuguese Colonies re- 
mind us how narrow was the world’s escape and 
how incomplete is the victory. We still need men 
like Mr. Morel and Sir Roger Casement to cut 
the bandages from our eyes, or we stand blind- 
fold holding the clothes to the never-ending 
wickedness of Mammon.* How then would it 

• I leave this sentence as it was written in 1912. The fact 
that Casement afterwards turned traitor docs not alter the 
debt of humanity to him for what he did for the blacks. Like 
not a few remarkable men, he was at once morally above and 
morally below the ordinary mortal. 
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have gone with the world if that poor Quaker 
clerk had kept to himself those first queer ques- 
tionings of his about “ holding fellow-men as 
property ” ? Woolman was not a bigwig in his 
own day, and he w'ill never be a bigwig in his- 
tory. But if there be a “ perfect witness of all- 
judging Jove,” he may expect his meed of much 
fame in heaven. And if there be no such wit- 
Qcss, we need not concern ourselves. He was 
not working for “ fame ” either here or there. 


POOR MUGGLETON AND THE 
CLASSICS. 

Poor Muggleton was a failure at the classics. 
Without the help of Mr. Bohn’s translations 
he never could read Greek or any but the sim- 
plest Latin, though he had studied little else 
save those two languages during eight years at 
school ; so he had to be rescued ignominiously 
by some new-fangled tripos at Cambridge. Hence 
he writes with the proverbial bitterness of the 
incompetent on a subject of which he really 
knows nothing. Only to-day I received from him 
the following attack on our methods of classical 
teaching, written in complete ignorance of the 
reforms that have taken place in it since he was 
a boy : — 

“ Greek tragedy, unlike Homer and Aristoph- 
anes, is the hardest thing in the world of letters 
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to be appreciated by an Englishman with Shakes- 
peare in his blood. The plays require a Verrall 
to turn them inside out and a Gilbert Murray to 
translate them into Swinburnian, before I can 
see something they might have meant, — and 
didn't according to some critics ! And these mas- 
terpieces, requiring the finest subtlety of literary 
feeling and scholarship in the reader, are selected 
for the perusal of boys who have not yet 
mastered Greek grammar and are ignorant of 
the real values even of English literature. I was 
actually turned on to read Hecuba when I was 
ten ! What was Hecuba to me or I to Hecuba ? 
I remember feeling vaguely depressed by a mental 
■picture of the poor old lady sitting in the dust 
at a tent door, but I was not purified by fear and 
pity. I thought it all strangely dull, whereas 
Homer and Aristophanes I always understood and 
felt, even when I had. to look out every second 
word. I daresay the age for beginning Greek 
tragedy has since been raised to eleven, or even 
twelve ! Who knows ? For Reform is afoot in 
the scholastic world nowadays. 

“ I am sometimes told that Greek tragedy has 
to be put thus early into boys’ hands, in order to 
provide examples of the lambic verse which they 
are shortly afterwards required to compose. But 
why are they asked to compose poetry in a lan- 
guage they have not yet mastered ? In the case 
of any modem language, no schoolmaster would 
dream of adopting a method so absurd. I only 
wish I had been taught to read Greek fluently, 
instead of being compelled to translate English 
into Greek verse. That process was, with my 
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school-fellows and me, a ve^ remarkable kind 
of literary occupation. We first looked out all 
the English words in a dictionary and wrote 
down the Greek equivalents in their English 
order ; and then we tried to transpose the words 
thus collected into an order consonant with the 
niles of lambic metre, which were to us purely 
arbitrary and meaningless. It was neither more 
nor less educative than putting together the 
pieces of a Chinese puzzle. I have certainly been 
helped in my understanding of the construction 
of sentences and the subtlety of language by a 
rigid course of Latin Prose composition ; but 
Greek composition was quite beyond me, and I 
believe that only the best scholars have time to 
learn both properly. 

“ The fact is,” continues Muggleton — [When- 
ever a man writes “ the fact is,” or “ doubtless,” 
he is always going to rush into the realms of 
purest fancy or conjecture, as Muggleton now] 
— The fact is that the scheme of education now 
naade to serve for the average English upper class 
boy was devised in its main outlines in the time 
of Erasmus, in the glorious days tohen Learning 
like a stranger came from far and lodged in 
Queen’s College, Camoridge. The scheme was 
then devised, not for many stupid bo3rs, but for 
a few clever bo)^ ; not to prepare them for 
business, government or general culture, but to 
enable them to edit * brown Greek manuscripts,’ 
to ‘ give us the doctrine of the enclitic De* and 
rout the Scotists. Almost the sole duty of the 
learned at that moment in the world’s affairs was 
to master Greek and Latin grammar and edit 
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Greek and Latin texts. And into this ancient 
mould, contrived for a special purpose long ago 
fulfilled and done with, the mind of the average 
little Englishman is still in great measure forced. 
The thing was already an anachronism and a 
scandal as long ago as the reign of Charles II., 
when Eachard, in his famous Contempt of the 
Clergy, pronounced in quite the modern spirit 
against the methods of classical education com- 
mon to his day and our own. 

“ I cannot join in the wish often expressed that 
a classical education may be preserved for the 
ordinary boy, because he has never had one yet. 
But I hope he may get one soon. Hitherto he 
has always been sacrificed to the real or supposed 
needs of a scholarly minority. The present 
system is skilfully contrived to enable a boy of 
average talents to spend eight years almost ex- 
clusively at Latin and Greek, and leave off unable 
to read at sight either of those languages, save 
the very simplest Latin.” 

Poor old Muggleton ! This is one of his sore 
subjects ! Yet his bitterness against classical 
education is not extended to the classics. Hellas 
herself, the mistress whom he has wooed in vain, 
he follows with the “ old-dog ” faithfulness of 
the rejected lover in comedy. As one who has 
ceased to hope but not to sigh finds it his chief 
bliss to watch the lady drive past in the Park, 
so does Muggleton still sit down to his Homer, — 
Gr^k and English, — opening it ever with a secret 
thrill of reverence. He is often found sitting in 
front of the Elgin Marbles. And he loves to 
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listen to tales of the spades of Crete. He would 
never go to Athens in company, or at a season 
when others were there. But in the summer of 
1913 he cunningly designed and executed a feint 
of visiting the Balkans, ostensibly to see how the 
Christians in those parts loved one another, but 
really to emerge thence at Salonika and make a 
bolt for Athens in the hot season, when no one 
else would be on the Acropolis ! All seems to 
have gone well, for I received the following from 
him, written at Salonika : — • 

“ No, I don’t care whether the Bulgarian troops 
round the corner have their throats cut, or cut 
the throats of the Greeks, though clearly one or 
the other will happen before the month is out. 
I am sitting on the balcony, looking over the 
busy little modern port at a better world and a 
greater epoch in Levantine history, looking at 
01)m[ipus across the shining waters of the Aegean, 
across the bay where Xerxes’ fleet rode at anchor 
when it had come through the canal of Athos ; I 
am on the spot — ^it may be — ^where he sat to re- 
view it. His army must have been camped in 
the great plain behind, across which our slow train 
dragged us yesterday from Monastir. It was as 
he approached Therma ( = Salonika) that the lions 
attacked his camels. And then, says Herodotus, 
Xerxes seeing from Therma the mountains of Thes- 
saly, Olympus — Well, there across the bay is 
Olympus, seen from Therma still, though no longer 
by Xerxes, crowned with snow in June, girdled 
with rocks, cleft with gullies and wrapped round 
its base with white morning clouds, which leave 
it above, alone in aether, in a world far from ours. 
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So it stood for aeons before the first fair-haired 
Achaean warriors came across the plain from the 
north, seeking sunnier lands by this gay blue sea. 
So it stood when they looked at it and wondered 
what lands lay beyond, hidden by it, and went 
south to see, and stayed, for the lands were good 
and they and their children might dwell there. 
So it stood, when Xerxes looked at it from here, 
and his courtiers, it may be, told him that the 
Hellenes deemed that their gods dwelt on the 
summit. By the issue of that happier Turkish 
rjoar of old, when first ‘ the barbarian ’ came, it was 
decided whether that mountain should be as other 
mountains which have been clothed with legends 
by the valley-dwellers and seafarers at their base, 
— legends that rested on them awhile and melted 
off like the summer snow and were forgotten ; 
or whether after some 2500 years the bare sight of 
that mountain and the knowledge of its name 
should be to a traveller from an island beyond the 
limits of the world the one sight that he could 
not endure to see without tears, though he had 
passed through lands just liberated and villages 
desolated by war, — ^because no place on earth 
could win of him such reverence, were it not 
that there is a city beyond that mountain.” 

From a subsequent letter I Mther that the city 
referred to is Athens. Muggleton was not sea- 
sick on the voyage from Salonika to Chalcis, so 
he was able to imagine himself on board an 
Athenian trireme at Artemisium, beating up and 
down the straits of Euboea in alternate fits of 
pluck and panic during Thermopylae week. 
Luckily it was midnight when he went by Ther- 
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mopylae, so he missed the disillusionment of see- 
ing the famous pass now broadened by the retire- 
ment of the sea. He saw it all, vaguely, by a 
Byronic moon, weaving “ her bright chain o’er 
the deep,” and could imagine that the lights at 
the foot of the mountains were the torches of 
the barbarians preparing to attack Leonidas at 
dawn. 

So next week I got this letter from Muggleton, 
dated 7 a.m., from “ the roof of the Parthenon.” 

“ You are still in bed. I am on the high top 
gallant of the world. The Acropolis opens at 
dawn and I have had an hour here ahne ! There 
was one guardian on the scene, with whom I 
made friends over a little wild bird he had caught 
and was nursing. He let me into the staircase 
that leads on to the roof of the Parthenon and 
locked me in. I say ‘ roof,’ though roof there 
is none, but I am sitting on the top of the un- 
roofed marble walls. A few inches under my 
left foot is the riders’ frieze, — ^for Elgin left the 
west side of it. I crossed on to the top of the 
outer or pediment wall and thence looked back 
and saw the frieze at close quarters, hailing the 
youth in the felt hat whom I have long loved in 
casts and photographs. There he still rides, as 
Phidias taught him, vdth head half bent ; only the 
back rim of his hat is broken off into mere out- 
line by Time. Then I crossed by a breach in the 
marble cliffs on to the pediment — ^the ledge where 
the Elgin Marbles used to sit — and made my way 
along it, like a mortal on Olympus while the 
Gods are away. At the other end of the pediment 
are the two remaining statues, male and female, 
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in an awjFul and religious solitude. There these 
two now sit alone, ‘ strength and beauty met to- 
gether,’ looking over Aegina and Salamis, and 
waiting for the end of the world. Now I have 
stood beside them ; I have made my pilgrimage 
and touched the gods of my idolatry. 

“ No description can give you Athens. If you 
feel that these were the greatest people in the 
world, who invented freedom, art, literature and 
thought, and if, so feeling, you stand on the 
Acropolis and see all the undoubted places in 
which they did it, with the old school-familiar 
names upon them — ^Pnyx, Parthenon, Dionysus’ 
Theatre, Salamis Bay — all blent together in a 
harmony of reds and greys, yellows and olive- 
greens, with purple hills beyond to crown 
Cephisus’ vale as yesterday at sunset — why 
then, not Rome has anything like it to show the 
heart. 

“ A stone’s-throw from the Parthenon stands 
the Erechtheum, loveliest of buildings in the 
Ionic style as the Parthenon is the grandest in the 
Doric. Fifty years only parts them, the second 
great fifty years of Athenian history, yet the 
change from one perfect form of architecture and 
ornament to another was made as easily as when 
a sleeper turns on his side. 

“ The modern town has kindly built itself far 
away not merely from the summit of the Acropo- 
lis but from the site of the greatest places below. 
There, for instance, is the Areopagus, a kopje or 
limestone outcrop, as naked and as primeval to-day 
as it was when Orestes and other less mythical 
personages were tried there. The cave under- 
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neath was where the Furies lived. The modern 
town, where it is permitted to appear, is most 
inoffensive and does duty in the spectacle for the 
old one, its tiles forming part of the colour scheme 
in the view from up here. Nothing in the land- 
scape distracts the eye in its leap from the Acrop- 
olis to the hills and islands on the horizon, — 
corresponding to Alban and Sabine hills in the 
Janiculan view. Aegina, in the middle distance, 
is really as far away from here as Dover from 
Calais, but in this clear atmosphere the distance 
only begins with Argolis beyond. 

“ It is half-past eight, and already as I sit up 
here the sun is reverberating off Pericles’ huge 
marble blocks. The birds are going in and out 
of the holes in the smooth, white walls. Not 
that the walls are ruinous, for what is left of 
the Parthenon is most beautifully cared for and 
repaired. New marble blocks, carefully dated 
1872, 1902, 1911, as the case may be, are put 
in where required to hold it together. 

“ What irony that this, the central hall of the 
civilised world, should have stood complete dur- 
ing the 1200 years when mankind was too barbar- 
ous to care about it, and was blown up by Chris- 
tians and Moslems between them in 1678, just 
before the West returned to worship it. Think 
of those thousand years, when the sun rose and 
set every day on the Parthenon standing in per- 
fect beauty, xmcared for by the savage tribes of 
men. Even the ruins are worth to us any other 
ten buildings. For here the plant ‘ man ’ first 
shot up aloft into aether. From primal brush- 
wood suddenly he grew up straight into an oak 
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of which the head touched heaven ; and in the 
branches such birds sang and such fruits hung 
as never since ai*e seen or heard. Since then we 
have all been smaller offshoots of that tree, save 
when the brushwood reconquers territory, as it 
often does and has most sadly here, with its squat 
Turkish fungus, followed by the merry little 
scrub-oak Greek of to-day, to whom I wish all 
good things. But here, where for once the holy 
spirit of man ” 

Here Muggleton grows speculative ; enough, 
enough I 


THE MIDDLE MARCHES 

" On Keilder-side the wind blaws wide ; 

There sounds nae hunting-horn 
That rings sae sweet as the winds tliat l;cat 
Round banks where Tyne i? born. 

Tlie Wansbcck sings with all her springs. 

The bents and braes give ear ; 

But the wood that rings wi’ the sang she sings 
I may not see nor hear ; 

For far and far thae blithe burns arc, 

And strange is a’thing near.” 

Swinburne, A Jacobite’s Exile. 

The glories of cloudland, the white mountains 
with their billowy clefts, lie along the horizon, 
rather than in the dome of the sky. They are 
frescoes on the v/alls, rather than on the ceiling, 
of heaven. Sunrise and sunset often paint upon 
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them their pictures of an hour, unseen by us, 
behind some neighbouring grove or hill. Still 
more often do Alpine or Cumbrian mountains, 
from their very height and the nearness of one 
giant to another, hide the wealth of heaven from 
the climber on the hill-side, who has, however, 
in those lands his terrestrial compensations. In 
fen country, the clouds are seen, but at the price 
of an earth of flat disillusionment. In Northum- 
berland alone, both heaven arid earth are seen ; 
we walk all day on long ridges, high enough to 
give far views of moor and valley, and the sense 
of solitude above the world below, yet so far 
distant from each other, and of such equal height, 
that we can watch the low skirting clouds as they 
“ post o’er land and ocean without rest.” It is 
the land of the far horizons, where the piled or 
drifted shapes of gathered vapour are for ever 
moving along the furthest ridge of hills, like the 
procession of long primeval ages that is written 
in tribal mounds and Roman camps and Border 
towers on the breast of Northumberland. 

The foreground between us and the horizon 
view is sometimes heather, alive with the call 
and flight of grouse ; more often the “ bent,” as 
the ballad writers called the rough white-grass 
moor, home of sparse broods of black game. 
The silence is only broken by water’s ancient 
song, as the burn makes its way down rocky 
hollows towards the haymakers at work under 
the sycamore beside the grey stone farm below. 
Up above here, on the moor, the silent sheep 
browse all day long, filling the mind with thoughts 
of peace and safety ; they seem diligent to com- 
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pensate themselves for a thousand years of raids 
and interrupted pasture. The farms are so large, 
that often, in spite of good shepherding, the 
bones of a sheep are found behind some “ auld 
fail dyke ” * — an old-world landmark of this oozy 
desert. In the great days, the Border poets used 
to find skeletons, not of sheep only, thus derelict 
under the wasting wind. 

“ In bchint yon aiild fail dyke, 

I wot there lies a new-slain Knight ; 

And naebody kens that he lies there 
But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair. 

Mony a one for him makes mane, 

But nane sail ken whac he is gane ; 

O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 

The wind sail blaw for cvermair/' 

Still the west wind blows over Northumberland, 
bending seaward each lonely tree. And if it no 
longer parches the bones of men, around us and 
under our feet in the covering “ bent ” are strewn 
the bones of sheep, and of the lesser victims of 
the hovering birds of prey. The ungarnished 
moorland tells no flattering tale. For on it we see 
written the everlasting alternation of life and death. 
Peace and beauty reign, but sternly mindful of the 
conditions of their tenure, the eternal law that 
the generations must live by devouring each other. 
So on the moor, 

" We wot of life through death, 

How each feeds each we spy.” 


• Fail = turf. 
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Northumberland throws over us, not a melan- 
choly, but a meditative spell. 


“ It gives us homeliness in desert air, 

And sovereignty in spaciousness.” 

For the distance, the illimitable, is seldom out of 
sight. The far ridge, the horizon rich with cloud 
shapes, is always there. Like all the greatest 
things, like the universe itself, this land does not 
easily yield up the truth, whether its secret heart 
is of joy or of sorrow. It heightens both, till they 
are fused, and the dispute between them loses 
meaning. The great silence is too profound to 
be broken with a question. The distance is so 
grand, that we cannot wish it near. We are 
satisfied by we know not what. 

One of the greatest of these far views, and the 
central one of all for the right geographical com- 
prehension of Northumbrian history, is to be had 
from a ridge two miles south-east of Elsdon, 
where the Harwood road from the east reaches 
the summit, pauses appropriately under Winter’s 
Gibbet to take in the western view, and then begins 
to fall down rapidly to Elsdon and Redesdale. It 
is markedly a water-shed, as will be seen on the 
map ; for it divides the sources of Font and 
Wansbeck that flow directly eastward to the sea 
through the pale of civilisation, from the Rede 
Water and North Tyne Valleys, that here turn 
and sweep southward for a while through the old 
lawless borderland, till at last they reach the 
South Tyne, and turn to flow down with it to New- 
castle and the sea. Behind the traveller, as he 
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comes up to the Gibbet, lie a few miles of “ bent ” 
and moorland sloping east towards the agricultural 
wealth of seaward Northumberland ; before him, 
to the w^est, suddenly revealed as he breasts the 
ridge, is the Border country — Redesdale coming 
down out of the Cheviot hills in a straight line 
for twenty miles, and at its head the massive bluff 
of Carter Fell, under whose northern edge the 
great road passes into Scotland. 

Thus the Gibbet seems the flag of war hung out 
on the ramparts by civil against savage man. 
Yet, in fact, it was only set up in 1791, when 
the shepherds of Redesdale and Tynedale were no 
longer lawless, but had become honest Presby- 
terians, true to the faith of Burns and the Bible. 
The corpse of an unheroic tramp named Winter 
was hanged here to rot in chains (and finally, 
when he fell to pieces, in a sack) — ^the last case of 
this legal barbarity perpetuated in England, they 
say. He had done a sordid murder in these parts, 
which struck such a horror through the law-abiding 
North England of that later day, that the great 
Herefordshire pugilist, Tom Winter, when he 
arrived at a national reputation, had to change his 
ill-omened name for the w'orld-renowned title of 
Tom Spring. The heroic Border thieves of an ear- 
lier age swung for it often at Hexham or “ at that 
weary Carlisle,” or on the numerous “ Gallows 
Hills ” hereabouts ; but in their time this spot was 
marked, not as now by a wooden gibbet, but by 
a stone cross, of which the pedestal still lies sunk 
in the moss hard by. Sting Cross, as it was called, 
stood where its grim successor stands now, high 
on the water-shed, far seen against the sky line, a 
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guide and encouragement to the traveller seeking 
his adventurous way westward on business among 
the Redesdale thieves, or bound to pass up their 
long valley into Scotland. Sting Cross must have 
been a landmark well known to the waggonless 
armies of the Border, who rode their thirty miles 
a day over the moorland. The chivalry of Scot- 
land must have passed it, on their raids, when they 
came over “ Ottercap Hills ” and “ lighted down 
at Greenleighton.” A rough road now runs by 
the Gibbet ; but then only bridle tracks crossed 
the water-shed, several probably converging at 
the Cross, to fall thence into the marshy bottom 
of Redesdale. 

From the water-shed on which the Gibbet stands, 
another and greater water-shed is clearly visible, 
twenty miles away at the head of Redesdale. This 
is the curving sweep of the Border Ridge dividing 
Scotland and England, sweeping down from the 
north-east to the south-west corner of Northumber- 
land, like the curve of England’s head. The view 
from the Gibbet embraces the north-eastern half 
of this arc, from the Great Cheviot Hill itself to 
Carter Fell. There stand the finest of the Eng- 
lish Cheviots, ranged round the head-waters of 
Coquet, Redesdale, and North Tyne. This 
country, the Middle Marches of Border times, 
once beyond the pale of civilisation, is now per- 
haps the safest and most hospitable district in 
the whole world, but is still difficult of access, 
except to the pedestrian, for it lacks roads and inns. 
In old days, there was no road in it along which 
a wheeled vehicle could pass over the Border. 
The moss-troopers rode up the length of Redes- 
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dale by a track that forded the Rede Water again 
and again ; such, till 1777, was the only way into 
Scotland through the Middle Marches. Even 
to-day there are only two roads, one up the North 
Tyne by Deadwater, and one up the Rede under 
Carter Fell, ever swarming with tramps and 
motors. But the tramp who seeks, not work but 
pleasure and meditation, penetrates on foot the 
recesses of these hills and walks along the sharp 
Border Ridge south-westwards from Great Cheviot, 
with the Scottish view of the Eildon Hills and 
Tweed over his right shoulder, and Northum- 
brian moors over his left. When his high-level 
walk has led him past the camp where the Romans 
shivered Ad fines, and over Carter Fell, he will 
reach the summit of Peel Fell, where the Western 
view opens before him down Liddesdale to the 
Solway. In order to avoid leaving the ridge, and 
going ten miles down stream in search of the 
nearest inn, he will gladly seek lodging at night 
with the Cheviot farmers, true descendants of 
Dandie Dinmont, hospitable as the Arabs of the 
desert, — Scots and Presbyterians for the most 
part, even on the English side. These men, 
assembling from both sides of the Border, still 
at the New Year hunt the fox in the Bezzle and 
Henhole, two rocky gashes on the round sides of 
Great Cheviot Hill, in the traditional manner 
recorded long ago by Scott in the XXVth chapter 
of Guy Mannering. A run on foot after the fox, 
among the moss-hags, on the very top of Great 
Cheviot itself, on a frosty morning, with both 
kingdoms full in view, is no ill way to begin 
the year. 
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Walter Scott, from this encircling Cheviot Ridge, 
threw a few lines and phrases at our English 
streams, — Coquet and Rede picked crumbs from 
the table he spread for Ettrick and Teviot and 
Yarrow. Also he gave us Diana Vernon ; her hunt 
upon the mountain side was above Biddlestone 
Hall, where the spurs of the English Cheviots, 
green, round, and steep in that district, overlook 
the Coquet, as it breaks from the hills and spreads 
down over the plain towards Rothbury. 

The English Border was divided for adminis- 
trative and military purposes into the East, Middle, 
and West Marches. The East Marches contained 
the lands between Berwick and the great Cheviot 
Hill, that is, the plain where Till flows into Tweed 
and Tweed into the sea, the spacious Thermopykc 
of the vv^ar betv/cen the two great kingdoms, studded 
with famous castles — Etal, Wark, Norham ; and 
fanaous battlefields — Homildon Hill and Flodden. 
This was one of the two royal routes into 
Scotland; The East Marches also included a 
piece of mountain district, the great Cheviot 
Hill and its purlieus, known as the Forest of 
Cheviot. 

The West Marches correspond in genera! 
nature to the East. The plain of Carlisle was the 
only other route, beside the plain of Berwick, b}' 
which the Royal armies with trains of waggons 
could be passed over the Border ; and there too 
were famous castles, like Naworth ; famous 
battlefields, like Solway Moss. And the West 
Marches, like the East, contained a piece of 
wild country, the Bewcastle and Gilsland wastes, 
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less mount£unous, but more lawless than the 
Cheviot Forest. 

The East and the West Marches have much 
the same history. From the beginning of the long 
wars in the days of Bruce, down to the union of 
the Crowns, they were perpetually subject to 
Scottish invasion. But the plain by the Northern 
Ocean, and the plain by the Solway Firth, was 
each inhabited by a well-ordered society, neces- 
sarily preoccupied with the military aspects of 
life, but highly organised by the King’s deputies 
for purposes of internal police and external war- 
fare. Only the Cheviot Forest in the East, and 
Bewcastle Waste in the West March, shared the 
geographical and political character of the noto- 
rious Middle Marches. 

The Middle Marches included Redesdale, North 
Tynedale, and upper Wansdeck and Coquetdale. 
Two long reports of Royal Commissioners, one in 
1542 and another in 1550, give a minute and fasci- 
nating account of the society of these districts 
towards the close of the long centuries of Border 
warfare, early in the period celebrated by the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel* The Commissioners 
tell the King that, in the Middle Marches, the 
enemy whose raids are most frequent and most 
formidable is not the Scots, but the English 
robbers of North Tynedale and Redesdale. The 
reason is not far to seek. The inhabitants of these 
two valley were cut oft’ from the rest of the world, 
as a glance at the map shows, by the high moor- 
land rampart on which stood Sting Cross ; they 
were thus divided from Coquetdale and Wans- 

* Hodgson’s Northumberland, III, ii. pp. 171-348. 
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beck, and the plains beyond. They lived secluded, 
under the influence of perpetual Border warfare, 
from which the rest of Northumberland was 
partly sheltered. North Tynedale and Redesdalo, 
as the Commissioners report, are inhabited by a 
population, sparse according to some standards, 
but thick out of all proportion to the meagre soil ; 
and as, in North Tynedale at least, very little 
effort is made at tillage, a great surplus population 
has to find its subsistence by raiding the country 
outside the valley bounds.* In Redesdale, al- 
though it is reported to have the poorer soil of 
the two, there is more tillage, and more wealth 
lawfully acquired. But in both valleys the sur- 
plus population lives by raiding the settled country 
to the east. The raiders were in close league with 
those of Scottish Liddcsdalc, where a very similar 
state of society existed. The national feud was 
often set aside for the convenience of uniting to 
prey upon the honest men of the two kingdoms. 
Thieves, when hard pressed by a foray of the 
King’s officers, could cross the Border at Dead- 
water, and defy extradition. 

Indeed the only racial and national allegiance 
which the warrior of these districts really felt was 
loyalty towards his own clan. Family feeling 
served, mors than anything else, to protect cul- 
prits and defy the law. Stolen property could 
not be followed up and recovered in the thieving 
valleys, because each raider was protected by the 
revengeful jealousy of a large and warlike tribe. 

♦ Pp. 233, 237-R. The Commission reports 1,500 able- 
bodied men, recidy for war and robbery, inhabiting the two 
valleys. 
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The inhabitants of these valleys were grouped in 
communities based upon the tie of kinship. Small 
families came for protection under the rule of the 
Charltons, who answered for half of North Tyne. 
The Halls, Reeds, Hedleys, and Fletchers of 
Redesdale, the Charltons, Dodds, Robsons, and 
Milbournes of North Tyncdale, were the real 
political units within a society that had little 
other organisation. The King, when he raised 
taxes from these districts, sometimes secured the 
tribute through the agency of the great families.'*' 
They united for raids into foreign territory ; but 
they stained their native valley with the blood of 
intestine feuds. 'Fhe most famous of these is 
celebrated in the Ballad of Percy Reed, whom the 
“ fause-hearted ‘ Ha’s ’ ” did to death at the 
famous hunting, high in Bateinghope, under the 
Carter Fell.f 

In North T}medalc, more entirely given over to 
thieving, and less addicted to agriculture than 
Redesdale, the wliole valley wore a barbarous 
and martial appearance. The clans lived in strong 
houses, placed in positions of natural security 
among the soft deep moss-hags up on the moor, 
or behind “ banks and cleughs of wood wherein 
of old time for the more strength great trees have 
been felled and laid so athwart the ways and 
passages, that in divers places (unless it be by such 
as know and have experience of those strait and evil 
ways and passages) it will be hard for strangers 

* Pp. 220-235 and 243-4, sub. 1,550. 

t A]iparcntly because IVrcy Rood had, in an evil hour, 
.'illowt'd himself to be made Royal Keeper of his native valley 

Redesdale. 
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having no knowledge thereof to pass thereby in 
any order and especially on horseback.” In this 
savage and unsettled community, preyed upon by 
its own feuds, by the Scots and by the English 
Keeper from Chipchase, the military architects built 
these “ strong houses ” not of stone but of great oak 
beams. (Were there then oak forests in the neigh- 
bourhood ?) “ The outer sides or walls be made 
of great sware (sic) oak trees, strongly bound 
together with great tenors of the same, so thick 
mortressed that it will be very hard without great 
force and labour to break or cast down any of the 
said houses ; the timber as well of the said walls 
as roofs be so great, and covered most part with 
turfs and earth that they will not easily burn. 
In Redesdale the houses were not set in so strong 
places as they be in Tynedale, nor the passages 
into them so strait or dangerous.” * 

By the pleasant banks of Coquet, another state 
of society was found. Coquetdale was not, like 
the two thieving valleys, cut off by any moorland 
rampart from the rest of Northumberland. Once 
the river emerges from the hills at Alwynton, it 
flows down through fertile country direct to the 
sea. Civilisation had therefore spread quietly 
up along the course of its tranquil waters, past 
Brinkburn and Rothbury, up through the plain 
of Harbottle, till it reached the foot of the hills. 
So it is natural that the Cominissioners should 
have to report ; “ The people of Coquetdale be 
best prepared for defence, and most defensible 
people of themselves, and of the truest and best 


♦ Hodgson, III. ii. pp. 232-3, 237, sub. 1542. 
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sort of any that do inhabit endlong all the frontier 
or border of the said Middle Marches of England,” 
But security went no farther up the stream than 
Alwynton. The King’s peace did not extend to 
the sources of the Coquet and its tributaries, 
the Alwyn and Usway. These streams come 
down through the green Cheviot Hills from the 
Border Ridge, curving and sweeping in “ great 
number of hoops and valleys,” as the Com- 
missioners say. This ground of Kidland Lee, the 
most beautiful part of the English Border, does 
not, like the wastes round Rede Water and North 
Tyne, consist of long straight ridges, gradually 
and slightly raised above valleys several miles across 
in prairies of long white rough grass. The Coquet 
sources are an exception from this general char- 
acter of the Northumbrian scenery ; their streams 
come down through green rounded hills, cutting 
for themselves v/inding passages, scarcely a hun- 
dred yards broad, whose high and slippery walls, 
clad in turf and bracken, are too steep for the 
pedestrian. He is forced to keep either the valley 
bottom or the hill top ; and, if he walks along 
by the burn bank, he sees nothing but the steep 
green wall on each side, and the blue dome of 
sky above. 

This country was considered to contain “ reason- 
able good pasture,” then as now. But, while now 
grey stone farms are scattered at intervals of a few 
uiiles along these deep valley bottoms, then no 
one dared live in them, for fear of the murderous 
raids of the Scots and the men of Redesdale. 
The Commissioners attribute some of these diffi- 
culties to the peculiar nature of the ground : — 
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** The said valleys or hoops of Kydland lie so 
•distant and divided by mountains one from an- 
other, that such as inhabit in one of these hoops, 
valleys, or graynes, can not hear the fray, outcry, 
or exclamation of such as dwell in another hoop 
or valley upon the other side of the said moun- 
tain, nor come or assemble to their assistance in 
time of necessity. Wherefore, we cannot find 
any of the neighbours thereabouts willing con- 
tinually to inhabit or plenish within the said ground 
of Kydland, and especially in winter time ; al- 
though they might have stone houses builded 
thereupon for their defence, and also have the 
said ground free without paying rent for the 
same. The dangers afore recited be so great 
and manifest.” * 

In the summer time, indeed, the law-abiding 
men of Coquetdale drove their flocks a-field up 
these higher valleys, and lived out in “ sheals,” 
watching them. This practice, then common in 
Northumberland, of “ shealing ” or ” summer- 
ing,” analogous to the high summer pasturage of 
Alpine districts,-|* was, however, impossible round 
the headwaters of Coquet and Usway in time of 
“ war or troublous peace.” So, in time of war 
with Scotland, or in years when the men of Redes- 
dale were in an evil humour, no bleating of sheep 
was heard all the summer long amid the winding 
passages of the hills ; and the blackcock strutted 

• Hodgson, III. ii. 223. 

t “ There is a martiall Idnde of men which lie out, up 
and downe in little cottages, called by them sheals and 
shealings, from Aprill to August, in a scattering fashion, 
summering, as they term it, their cattle.** (Speed*s Gn(X^ 
Bfitaine, 1611, sub Northumberland.) 
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:hrough the bracken on the steep bank above, 
ind the heron fished beside the sparkling stream, 
month after month, undisturbed by man, save 
ivhen now and again a hungry spearman rode swiftly 
ind silently through the silent land. In happier 
lays to come, these steep, slippery banks of ^wyn 
ind Usway were hunted by Diana and the Osbald- 
istone pack ; and these passages of the hills were 
threaded by Andrew Fairservice and his friends 
:he smugglers, and his enemies the Jacobites. 

A few miles below the place where Coquet and 
its tributaries at length break out into the plain 
stand the ruins of Harbottle Castle, on a green 
hill by the river. It was from this comparatively 
well-ordered and secure district that the short 
irm of the King was occasionally extended into 
Redesdale. Harbottle Castle was the headquarters 
of the Keeper of Redesdale; he dared live no 
nearer to the valley of which he had charge, for 
fear of the fate that befell Percy Reed. The 
Commissioners of 1542 advised, that if thirty 
horsemen were kept in Harbottle Castle, ever 
ready to mount ana ride behind the Keeper over 
the steep Elsdon Hill into Redesdale, that turbu- 
lent valley might be kept in order. At Chip- 
chase, fifty mounted men would be required for 
like service by the Keeper of North Tynedale. 
Meanwhile, stones and mortar were as much re- 
quired as men and horses : Harbottle Castle had 
“for lack of necessary repmtions fallen into 
extreme ruin and decay.” * 

* This was in 1542. In 1550 it had been partly r^>aired, 
“ut h^ still no hall, kitchen, or brewhonse, or enough room 
wr prisoners. (Hodgson, III. ii. pp. 212, 237, 243.) 
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But, since the impoverished State could not 
afford to take these necessary measures to extend 
its control into the two thieving valleys, it at- 
tempted to isolate them by an elaborate system 
of local watch and ward. The farmers and gen- 
tlemen bordering along the lower reaches of Rede 
Water and North Tyne were expected to keep 
nightly watch at their own expense, to prevent 
the thieves from passing down towards the coast, 
or into the civilised valleys of Coquet and Wans- 
beck. A watch is “ to be surely kept upon the 
night time, that is to say from the sunset until 
the sunrise at diverse places, passages, and fords, 
endlong all the said Middle Marches, for the 
better preservation of the same from thieves and 
spoils.” Henry VIII. ’s Commissioners presented 
him with a list of the places where two horsemen 
are supposed to be stationed every night. Roughly, 
the line runs along the water-shed on the top of 
which the Sting Cross was so prominent a feature. 
The charge of maintaining; the watchmen was laid 
on the men of this district. The ” townships ” 
(some, like Hartington, Greenleighton, Catcher- 
side, scarcely more than a group of farm build- 
ings), standing in lonely places along the eastern 
slope of the water-shed, had to maintain the 
nightly guard for the protection of the rich sea- 
ward districts. Naturally, complaint and recrimi- 
nation arose, and the Commissioners of 1 542 were 
faced by an interesting problem of the proper in- 
cidence of local rates. The Borderers of the hill 
townships complained, that all the expense of the 
ward fell on them, and the advantage to the low 
country. The men of the low coimtry replied, 
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that the watch was so ill kept, that they them- 
selves had to maintain night watches m their 
seaward townships against the frequent invasions 
of the men of Redesdale and North Tyne.* We 
may well believe that the thieves found it no hard 
matter to ride eastward through the line at night, 
avoiding each of the widely scattered points where, 
as all the world knew, two shivering watchmen 
were eagerly hoping that day would dawn before 
they had met with any unpleasant encounter. 
The difficulty of the thieves in effecting their 
return journey with large droves of cattle would 
no doubt be more severe ; and it was, perhaps, at 
this latter part of the “ fray ” that the watchmen 
were expected to make themselves most useful. 

The first social and political duty of the English 
and Scottish Borderer was to “ follow the fray,” 
that is, to mount at a moment’s notice, and nde 
in pursuit of plunderers. As the “ riding ” bal- 
lads, such as Jamie Telfer, show, personal affection 
was not always strong enough to induce the 
farmer, awakened in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, to turn out and endanger his life on behalf 
of a neighbour who had “ brought him the fray.” 

“ The sun was na up, but the moon was down, 

It was the gryming 0’ a new fa’n snaw, 

Jamie Teller has run three myles a-foot, 

Between the Dodhead and the Stob’s Ha'. 

And when he cam to the fair tower gett. 

He shouted aloud, and cried weel hie. 

Till out bespak auld Tibby Elliot — 

‘ Wha’s this that brings the fraye to me ? ’ 


* Hodgson, in. ii 238-242. 
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‘ It's I, Jamie Teller o’ the fair Dodhead, 

And a harried man I think I be I 

There’s naething left at the fair Dodliead 
But a waefu’ wife and baimies three.’ 

‘ Gae seek you succour at Branksome Ha’, 

For succour ye’se get nane frae me ; 

Gae seek your succour where ye paid blackmail, 
For, man ! ye ne’er paid money to me.’ ” 

The scene of this suggestive dialogue is laid in 
Scotland ; but there must often have been the 
same story to tell in Northumberland. The re- 
peated efforts of the Tudor Government to make 
the duty of “ following the fray ” a State obliga- 
tion enforceable by fine, were, in the end, largely 
successful, though, even towards the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign, the average of murders on the 
English side was estimated at over a hundred, and 
the average of property stolen at over £ 10 , 000 , 
in a year.* 

But all this talk of “ thieves ” is beside the 
point which gives value to the history of the Bor- 
derland. What is it that has brought our cultured 
and commercial society to collect the relics of 
these cut-throats ? If we ascribe it all to Scott, 
why did he make them his stock-in-trade ? It 
is not that the moss-troopers can claim any 
monopoly in robbery and murder. There is a 
murder every night in our evening papers ; and 
our thefts are too plentiful to bear recording. If, 
again, it is armed lawlessness and cruelty that we 
want, or the primitive social state, we can find 

•Creighton, Historical Essays, “The Northumbrian Bor- 
der,” pp. 356, 263-5. 
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these in the history of any barbarous people ; and 
if we want them in a setting of mountain scenery, 
there are the Balkans to our hand to-day. What 
then was peculiar to the Border life which Scott 
celebrated ? It was this : that the Border people 
wrote the Border Ballads. Like the Homeric 
Greeks, they were cruel, coarse savages, slaying 
each other as the beasts of the forest ; and yet 
they were also poets who could express in the 
grand style the inexorable fate of the individual 
man and woman, and infinite pity for all the 
cruel things which they none the less perpetually 
inflicted upon one another. It was not one bal- 
lad-maker alone but the whole cut-throat popu- 
lation who felt this magnanimous sorrow, and the 
consoling charm of the highest poetry. A large 
body of popular ballads commemorated real inci- 
dents of this wild life, or adapted folklore stories 
to the places and conditions of the Border. The 
songs so constructed on both sides of the Cheviot 
Ridge were handed down by oral tradition among 
the shepherds, and among the farm girls who, for 
centuries, sang them to each other at the milking, 
if the people had not loved the songs, many of 
the best would have perished. The Border Bal- 
lads, for good and for evil, express this society 
and its quality of mind as well and truly as the 
daily Press and the Music Hall Stage express that 
of the majority of the town-dwellers of to-day. 

The Border Ballads are distinguished from the 
old ballads of South England, similar in form and 
often based upon the same folk-legends, by a 
tenser poetic strain and a deeper melancholy. 
Their more tragic mood may be in some part 
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due to the real conditions of life prevailing in 
the Border country, where violent death dogged 
man’s footsteps every day. To be a lover in a 
South English ballad is to run a fair chance of 
“ living happily ever afterwards ” ; but to assume 
the part in a Border Ballad is a desperate under- 
taking. No father, mother, brother, or rival will 
have pity before it is too late ; they are “ more 
fanged than wolves and bears.” And chance is 
generally in league with the Tragic Muse. When 
her brother determines to burn Lady Maisry for 
loving an Englishman too well. Lord William 
rides up just too late to do anything but burn her 
whole family in revenge. Even when the ballad 
ends well, there has generally been blood shed, 
as in the original Lochinvar, which has none of 
the rollicking canter and swagger of Scott’s 
modern rendering.* And the best ballads are the 
most tragic. Something grand and inevitable, 
like the doom impending over the Lion Gate at 
Mycenaj, broods over each of these stone peel- 
towers high upon the “ bent,” and rude forts of 
“ great sware oak trees,” “ covered with turfs.” 
Even the most wicked and horrible stories are not 
sordid, but tragic. 

" Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blude, 

Edward, Edward ? 

Why does your brand sae drop wi’ blude, 

And why sae sad gang ye, O ? ” 


"01 hae killed my father dear, 
Mithcr, mither ; 


' Katherine Janfarie (Aytoun’s Ballads, 1858, ii. p. 75). 
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0 I hae killed iny father, dear, 

Alas 1 and wae is nic, O 1 ” 

• • • • • 

‘‘ And what will ye do wi' your tow’is and your ha*, 
Edward, Edward ? 

And what will ye do wi* your tow’rs and your ha’, 
That were sae fair to see, O ? *' 

111 let tliem stand till they doun fa’, 

Mither, initlicr ; 

I’ll let them stand till they doun fa’. 

For here never mair maun I be, O.” 

Or again, v^hen Helen of Kirkconnel has been 
lalled by a shot aimed at her lover, not even a 
fierce revenge can give him any ease. 

As I went down tlie water side, 

None but iny foe to be my guide, 

None but iny foe to be my guide, 

On fair Kirkconncll Lee, 

T lighted down, my sword did draw, 

1 hack’d him into pieces sma’, 

1 hack’d him into pieces sma*. 

For her sake that died for me. 

I wish I W'cre wlicrc Helen lies I 

Night and day on me she cries. 

And I am weary of the skies. 

For her sake that died for me.*' 

Lyke-Wake Dirge is perhaps the most awful 
^ind solemn expression that was ever given to 
the barbarous popular religion of the Dark Ages, 
as distinct from the higher flights of more culti- 
Vwated Italian and French Catholicism. Yet in 
*dne Border Ballads out of ten there is no reli- 
gious motif ; and consolation is hardly ever sought 

6a 
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in expectation of a meeting in heaven. The sense 
of human life, its passions, its love, its almost in- 
variable tragedy, seem the abiding thoughts of 
this savage but great-souled people. The super- 
natural world consists of ghosts of the departed, 
and of the fairies — ^those friends, with whom the 
poets go on mysterious rides like that of Thomas 
the Rhymer, 

“ 0 they rad on, and farther on, 

And they waded through rivers aboon the knee, 

And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk, mirk night, and there was nae stern * ligiit, 
And they waded thro* red blude to the knee, 

For a* the blude that*s shed on earth 
Rins through the springs o’ that countrie.” 

In another ballad, the Queen of Fairies steals a 
young mother from a farm to be FAphin Nouricc 
(Elf nurse) to the little Prince of Fairies. The 
poor woman hears out of fairyland a noise of 
the dear world she has left, and remembers 
her own son. 

“ I heard a cow low, a bonnie cow low, 

An’ a cow low doun in yon glen ; 

Lang, lang, will my young son greet, 

Or his mither bid him come ben. 

” I heard a cow low, a bonnie cow low. 

An’ a cow low doun in yon fauld ; 

Lang, lang, will my young son greet, 

Or his mother take him frae cauld. 


♦ Stem =s star. 
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“ Waken, Queen of Elfan, 

An' hear your Nourice moan." 

“ 0 moan ye for your meat, 

Or moan ye for your fee, 

Or moan ye for the ither bounties 
That ladies are wont to gie ? " 

“ I moan na for my meat, 

Nor yet for my fee, 

But I mourn for Christen land — 

It's there I fain would be." 

The Border Life, at any rate in its most highly 
developed form in the thieving valleys, had no set 
object, no political or social end to attain. It was 
a life good or bad in itself alone. These people 
have left nothing behind except these ballads, 
which have made all their meaningless and wicked 
ways interesting for all time. Law-making, road- 
laying, bridge-building — everything which Car- 
lyle Avould have approved — had no place in their 
ambitions. Their life was a game with Death, 
in which each in turn was sure soon to pay for- 
feit ; it was played according to certain rules of 
family honour, varied and crossed by lovers’ 
passions. All classes of a sparse population joined 
in this game with Death, and relished it as the 
poetry and breath of life. It is useless to wish 
the conditions of that life back, in the hope of 
getting ballads instead of music-hall songs ; men 
often drive away cattle without writing immortal 
poetry, and to drive cattle and leave the owner 
dead on his hearthstone is in itself a very bad 
thing. 

The inhabitants of the Cheviot Hills to-day are 
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a fine people, and, upon the whole, greatly prefer- 
able to the moss-troopers. Burns and the Bible 
long ago superseded the Ballads ; and vulgarity 
has not yet invaded from the cities. In the course 
of the last three centuries the Scottish farmers 
have moved into and occupied the English Cheviot 
valleys. The origin of this movement is said to 
have been the persecution in the “ killing times ” 
of Claverhouse, when a Covenanter had a better 
chance of safety on the English side of the Border. 
But the movement has not yet come to an end ; 
and it is difficult to say how far the inhabitants 
of Redesdale are descendants of the Englishmen 
of the sixteenth century, and how far of Scottish 
immigrants. 

The social and religious state of the valley half 
way between the Border times and our own is 
described in a most amusing letter written from 
the fine old peel-tower of Elsdon, then, as now, 
used as the Rectory, where the unfortunate in- 
cumbent, Mr. Dodgson, had been snowed up. 
He is the best type of an eighteenth century 
clergyman and letter-writer, a worthy contem- 
porary of Sterne and Horace Walpole. Of course 
it has never entered his head that moorland scenery 
is anything but a horror.* 

“ There is not a town in all the parish, except 
Elsdon itself be called one ; the farmhouses, where 
the principal families live, are five or six miles 
distant from one another ; and the whole country 
looks like a desert. The greater part of the richest 
farmers are Scotch dissenters, and go to a meeting- 
house at Birdhopc Craig, about ten miles from 

• Northumberland Table Booh, Legendary Division, voli. p. 232. 
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I'3sdon ; however, they don’t interfere in ecclesi- 
astical matters, or study polemical divinity. Their 
religion descends from father to son, and is rather 
a part of the, personal estate than the result of 
reasoning, or the effect of enthusiasm. Those 
who live near Elsdon come to the church, those at 
a greater distance towards the west go to the 
meeting-house at Birdhope Craig ; others, both 
Churchmen and Presbyterians, at a very great 
distance, go to the nearest church or conventicle 
in the neighbouring parish. There is a very good 
understanding between the parties ; for they not 
only intermarry with each other, but frequently 
do penance together in a white sheet with a white 
wand, barefoot, in one of the coldest churches in 
England, and at the coldest seasons of the year. 
I dare not finish the description for fear of bring- 
ing on a fit of the ague ; indeed, the ideas of 
sensation are sufficient to starve a man to death 
without having recourse to those of reflection. If 
I was not assured by the best authority upon 
earth that the world was to be destroyed by fire, 
1 should conclude that the day of destruction is at 
hand, and brought on by means of an agent very 
opposite to that of heat. There is not a single 
tree or hedgerow within twelve miles to break the 
force of the wind ; it sweeps down like a deluge 
from hills capped with everlasting snow, and 
blasts almost the whole country into one continued 
barren desert. The whole country is doing pen- 
ance in a white sheet ; for it began to snow on 
Sunday night, and the storm has continued ever 
since.’’ 

Yet, for all this, Elsdon lays firm hold on the 
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imagination of those who are not intimidated by 
moorland scenery, and who love the Northumbrian 
ridges. It remains to-day as the spiritual capital 
of the Middle Marches, the yet unviolated shrine 
of the tradition of the English Border. It served 
the Redesdale clans for their common place of 
burial and of religious rites, their market and 
assembly place, as Bellingham served the men of 
North Tynedale. But, whereas Bellingham has 
now a railway, and has suffered change, Elsdon 
is the same as ever. It lies low in a green hollow, 
visible from many surrounding heights ; and one 
glance at it from far off recalls the life of in- 
numerable generations. The famous Mote Hills, 
green mound-circles towering above the burn, 
tell that Elsdon was the capital of Redesdale in 
days when neither Scotland nor England existed, 
before the Romans camped in the valley, and long 
before the monks of Lindisfarne, in their wander- 
ing flight from the Danes, halted for a while with 
the relics of St. Cuthbert on what is now the site 
of Elsdon Church. That church, beneath which 
lie the dead of Otterbume, and the peel-tower 
thrusting up through the scant trees its battlements 
and its stone roof, call back the Border life, while 
the stone houses scattered round the broad village 
green mark the civilising progress of the eighteenth 
century. 

Otterbume, the glorified Border foray of 1388, 
was fought a few miles higher up the Rede valley. 
It was there that they “ Ijickered on the bent.” 
The Douglas himself had come over the Border 
with an army of picked men, burnt Northumber- 
land and Durham, and had, before the closed 
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gates of Newcastle, given Harry Percy a challenge 
to follow and fight him before he recrossed the 
Border. It was chivalry and love of the game, 
and no military considerations, that made Doug- 
las wait for Percy ; he occupied an old tribal 
entrenchment, still clearly traceable on a knoll 
above Greenchesters, beyond Otterburne, It was 
chivalry that made Hotspur attack the camp at 
nightfall, when his English bowmen could not 
show their skill, when all his men were wearied 
with a forced march of thirty miles that day from 
Newcastle, when reinforcements under the Bishop 
of Durham were scarcely twelve hours behind.* 
The result was the midnight battle of heroes, 
ending in an English rout. Douglas was killed ; 
but Hotspur was taken, and the remainder of his 
men fled back past Elsdon, hotly pursued, but 
often turning fiercely on their pursuers. As the 
August day dawned, they were struggling up the 
side of the high ridges, to south and east of Elsdon, 
in broken parties of wounded and wearied men. 
Some of the fliers and pursuers were met by the 
Bishop of Durham’s forces, who had marched 
bard over the moors and streams by the light of 
that moon which was glinting on the flash of swords 
at Otterburne. 

The skeletons of a regiment of men, mostly in 
the prime of life, many of them with skulls cleft, 
have been found under Elsdon Church, and are 
believed to be the English killed on that famous 
night. The main part of the aisle was built about 
that date, perhaps in memorial of them. But at 

* A good authority on the locality, time, and circumstances 
of the battle, is Robert White’s Battle of Otterburn, 1857. 
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the western end there still stand two massive 
Norman pillars, black and dripping with age ; 
beneath them, we may fairly suppose, were laid 
out the long lines of the dead, brought there on 
the 

“ biers 

Of birch and hazel grey,” 

which the mourners had hastily torn from the clefts 
of the burns that empty themselves into the Rede. 
And there is preserved in the church a slab of 
time-blackened stone, whereon is carved, in rude 
and barbarous fashion, a nameless knight in the 
armour of that time. The church is the tomb 
of the old Border life ; and the hills around are 
the everlasting monument. One form of life has 
passed away ; but anotbicr has come to take its 
place. As we climb the steep green road again 
towards the Gibbet at Sting Cross, we see the 
clouds still moving along the far horizon ridges ; 
the sun sees over Carter Fell : the stars come 
out against tr;c Id .ckness : 


“ Life glistens on the river of the death.” 
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IF NAPOLEON HAD WON THE BATTLE 
OF WATERLOO.* 

The' day of the signature of the Convention of 
Brussels, June 26, 1815, is the point of time 
that divides into two strangely contrasted halves 
the greatest career of modern times, and ushers 
in the reign of the Napoleon of Peace. When, 
in that little room in the Hotel de Ville, now 
filled every morning by crowds of tourists, the red- 
coated patrician, who had once been regarded 
by his partial countrymen as the rival of the lord 
of armies, sat listening in proud and stoical 
humiliation to the torrent of words poured forth 
in dispraise of war by his perambulatory host, 
who, with clenched fists, invoked the Goddess of 
Peace, the laconic Englishman probably thought 
that he was present at a Napoleonic farce of the 
usual character. He did not guess that his con- 
queror had in all truth drained tJie cup of Peace, 
a draught as bitter to Napoleon as Defeat was 
bitter to his conquered foe. Wellington,' indeed, 
during the terrible week between the battle and 
the Convention, had not uttered one complaint 
against Bliichcr for breaking tryst, nor shown to 
his staff-officers one sign of his agony — ^beyond the 
disuse of his customary oaths. 

A new Napoleon had been evolved, the Na- 
poleon of Peace, a mere shadow, in spiritual and 
intellectual force, of his former self. The Buona- 

* In July 1907 the Westminstsv Gazette offered a prize for 

essay on this subject. This was the successful essay. 
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parte of 1796 would have urged the advance of 
Ney’s columns until they had destroyed the last 
of Wellington’s regiments, and would himself, 
with the bulk of his army, have fallen on the 
traces of Bliicher, instead of suffering him to effect 
a junction with the Austrians and Russians, and 
so present a barrier to the French reconquest of 
Germany. Nor would the Napoleon of 1813, 
who refused, in defeat, the most favourable offers 
of a settlement, have hesitated after such a victory 
as that of Mont St. Jean to undertake with a light 
heart the subjugation of Central and Eastern 
Europe. But the Napoleon of 1815, one week 
after his triumphal entry into Brussels, was offer- 
ing to Wellington the same facilities to evacuate 
the seat of war which the English general had 
offered at Cintra, seven years before, to the defeated 
lieutenant of the Emperor. And this unexpected 
clemency was extended to England, in order as 
easily and as quickly as possible to remove from 
the scene of affairs and from the counsels of the 
Continental monarchs the paymaster and inveterate 
instigator of war, and so to clear the stage for Na- 
poleon and the time-serving Mctternich to arrange 
by collusion a permanent and lasting peace for all 
Europe, not exclusive of England herself. 

Whence came this extraordinary change in the 
intentions, one might say in the character, of the 
French Emperor ? 'Fhe history of what passed in 
the headquarters at Brussels between June 16 and 
26 can never be fully known, though whole libraries 
have been written upon the subject. Secret agents 
of Mettcrnich had been in Brussels as early as 
June 14, with orders, in case Wellington were 
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defeated, instantly to offer Napoleon the Rhine 
frontier and the bulk of the Italian Peninsula, 
and to represent to him how utterly impossible 
it was that he should hold down Germany after 
the national movement of 1813. The latter argu- 
ment, though based upon a just insight into the 
condition of the Fatherland, would have had little 
effect upon the man to whom it was addressed had 
he been sure of support from France herself. But, 
so far from being dazzled by the news of Mont 
St. Jean, Paris, on June 20, formed a determined 
alliance of all classes and all parties — Liberals, 
Jacobins, Royalists, and old servants of the 
Empire — ^to insist upon peace. The representatives 
commissioned by the Chambers and by other 
bodies, official and unofficial alike, were welcomed 
in the Belgian capital, and supported in their 
petition by all the marshals and by almost every 
superior officer. But Napoleon’s will, it appears, 
was not finally overcome until the great review 
of June 24, held outside the town for the purpose 
of testing the attitude of the common soldiers. 
Though most of them were veterans, they had too 
lately rejoined the camp to be altogether insensible 
to the national feeling ; many of them had come 
out to liberate France, not to subjugate Europe — 
a task which no longer seemed as easy as before 
the days of Borodino and Leipzig. The long 
shout for “ Peace ” that ran down the lines seems 
to have dazed the Emperor. He spoke no word to 
the assembled troops to thank them for the late 
victory, rode slowly back like one in a trance, dis- 
mounted in the square, passed through the ante- 
chamber staring vacantly at his marshals and 
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Ministers as if on men whom he had never seen 
before. As he reached the threshold of his cabinet 
his eye lit upon the Mameluke by the door, who 
alone in all the crowd was gazing with intense 
devotion on his master. The Corsican stopped, 
and still in a reverie, interpellated the Oriental : 
“ The Franks are tired of war, and we two cannot 
ride out alone. Besides, we are growing old. One 
grows old and dies. The Pyramids they grow 
old, but they do not die.” Then, with intense 
energy, he added : “ Do you think one will be 
remembered after forty centuries ? ” He stood 
for a moment, as if waiting for an answer from 
the mute, then dashed through the door, flung 
himself at the table, and began dictating messages 
of peace to Wellington and the allied Sovereigns. 

Napoleon’s physical condition probably con- 
tributed no less than the attitude of the French 
army and people to the formation of his great 
resolution ; during the critical week, the decision 
between peace and war seems to have been as 
much as he could attend to in his waking hours, 
which were greatly curtailed by his peculiar 
malady. Hence it was that he made no serious 
effort to follow Bliicher’s retreat through Namur, 
beyond leaving a free hand to Grouchy. Though 
he was not yet sufficiently cognisant of his growing 
feebleness to delegate to anyone either his military 
or political duties, he seems to have been sub- 
consciously aware that the two together were 
beyond his strength. It is, therefore, not strange 
that he decided to accept the Rhine frontier and 
the hegemony in the Italian Peninsula as the b^is 
of a permanent peace, and that his ever-increasing 
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lassitude of body kept him faithful to the decision 
during the last twenty years of his life. 

Those years were a period of but slight change 
for Europe. Monarchs and peoples were too much 
exhausted to engage in war for the alteration of 
frontiers ; internal reform or revolution was 
rendered impossible by the great standing armies, 
which the very existence of Napoleon on the 
French throne, valetudinarian though he was 
known to be, rendered necessary, or at least excus- 
able, in England, Austria, and the German States. 
Hatred of the crowned Jacobin, and fear of renewed 
French invasions, gave to the governments of the 
ancien regime a measure of popularity with the 
middle classes which they would not otherwise 
have enjoyed ; it has even been suggested that 
reform might have made some notable step for- 
ward in England within twenty years of Mont 
St. Jean, had the great Tory champion succeeded 
in overthrowing the revolutionary Emperor on the 
field of battle. 

As it was, the condition of England was most 
unhappy. In spite of the restoration of trade with 
the Continent, impeded indeed by the extrava- 
gantly high tariffs due to Napoleon’s military 
ideas of economic science, in spite of our con- 
tinued supremacy at sea, the distress grew yearly 
more intolerable, both among the rural and in- 
dustrial populations. The taxation necessary 
for the maintenance of both fleet and army on a 
war footing allowed no hope of amelioration ; yet 
while Napoleon lived and paraded his owm army 
and fleet as the expensive toys of his old age, the 
Tory Ministers could see no possibility of re- 
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duction on their part. Probably they were glad 
of the excuse, for the great army enabled them to 
defy the Reformers, who became ever more violent 
as year after year passed by without prospect of 
change. If Mont St. Jean had been a victory for 
England, and if it had been followed by that 
general disarmament to which Wellington him- 
self had looked forward as the natural consequence 
of Napoleon’s downfall. Catholic Emancipation 
must have been granted to Ireland, and this con- 
cession would at least have averted the constant 
revolts and massacres in that unhappy country 
which so sorely tempted Napoleon to resume 
hostilities during the last ten years of his life. 
In Great Britain, where starvation and repression 
were the order of the day, there occurred in 1825 
the ill-advised but romantic rebellion of Lord 
Byron, in whose army the rank and file consisted 
almost entirely of working men, and the leaders 
(except Napier) had no more knowledge of war 
than was possessed by such ruffians as Thistle- 
wood and the ex-pirate Trelawny. The savage 
reprisals of Government established the blood- 
feud between one half of England and the other. 
The execution of Lord Byron made a greater noise 
in the world than any event since the fall of the 
Bastille, though it was not immediately followed 
by political changes. After two years of terror, 
Canning, who was always suspected by his col- 
leagues of semi-popular sympathies, restored par- 
tial freedom of the Press in 1827, and it became 
apparent in the literature of the next decade that 
all young men of spirit were no longer anti- 
Jacobins — ^no longer even Whigs, but Radicals. 
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The worship of the dead poet went side by side 
with the worship of the living. The writings of 
Shelley, especially after his long imprisonment, 
obtained a popularity which was one of the most 
curious sjTnptoms of the time. His “Men of Eng- 
land, wherefore plough ? ” was sung at all Radical 
gatherings, and his ode on the death of Napoleon 
[The Dead Anarch, 1S36) passed through twenty- 
five editions in a year. The younger literary stars, 
like Tennyson and Arthur Hallam, blazed with 
revolutionary ardour. Excluded from Oxford 
and Cambridge, the Dissenters and Radicals 
formed a University at Manchester, which soon 
almost monopolised the talent of the country. 
Meanwhile serious politicians like Lord John Rus- 
sell and the irrepressible Mr. Brougham aban- 
doned the older Whig creed and declared for 
Universal Suffrage. No wise man, in the year 
after Napoleon’s death, would have foretold with 
confidence whether England was destined to tread 
the path of revolution or to continue in the beaten 
track of tyranny and obscurantism. At least, it 
was clear that there was no longer any third way 
open to her, and that the coming era would be 
stained with blood and violence. Whiggery died 
with Grey — ^that pathetic and futile figure, who 
had waited forty years in vain. The English char- 
acter was no longer one of compromise ; it was 
being forced by foreign circumstances into another 
and more violent mould. 

Similarly in the Continental States outside the 
limits of the Napoleonic Empire, the ancien regime 
was not only triumphant but to some extent 
popular and national, because the late persecutor 
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of the German and Spanish peoples still remainec 
as their dangerous neighbour, and was still by fa; 
the most powerful prince in Europe. In Spair 
the Liberals and Freethinkers were extirpated witl 
an efficiency which Torquemada might have 
approved ; the Inquisition was indeed abolishec 
in consequence of Napoleon’s threat of war ir 
1833, a year in which the Tories were unable tc 
give Spain diplomatic support, because the execu- 
tion of the eccentric “ gypsy-Englishman ” foi 
smuggling Bibles into Andalusia had raised a 
momentary storm among their Evangelical sup- 
porters in the House and country. But the dis- 
appearance of the Inquisition made no real differ- 
ence to the methods of Church and State in Spain, 
and the diplomatic incident only served, as it was 
intended, to restore the old Emperor’s popularity 
with the French Liberals. 

Meanwhile the revolted Spanish colonies in 
South America continued their efforts for freedom 
with ever-increasing success until the interference 
of the English army, sent out by Government on 
pure anti-Jacobin principles, against the wish and 
the interest of the British merchants trading in 
those parts. “ We must preserve,” said Castle- 
reagh, “ the balance between Monarchy and 
Republicanism in the New World as in the Old." 
But not enough troops could be spared from poli- 
cing the British Islands to do more than prolong 
the agony of the Transatlantic struggle. The vast 
expanses of the Pampas became a permanent 
Field of Mars, where Liberal exiles and adven- 
turers of all countries, principally English and 
Italian, side by side with the well-mounted 
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Gauchos, waged a ceaseless guerilla war on the 
English and Spanish regulars. Here Napier’s 
brothers avenged his death on the army of which 
they had once been the ornaments ; and Murat, 
riding-whip in hand, was seen at the head of many 
a gallant charge, leading on the Italians whose 
idol he had now become in either hemisphere. 
“ The free life of the Pampas ” became to the 
young men of Europe the symbol of that spiritual 
and political emancipation which could be realised 
only in exile and secured in rebellion and in war. 
Hence it is that the note of the Pampas is as 
prevalent as the note of Byron in the literature 
and art of that epoch. 

In Germany the national hopes of union and 
liberty were cheated by the monarchs, wdio con- 
tinued, how'cver, to enjoy safety, prestige, and the 
bodyguard of those great standing armies which 
were necessary to secure French respect for the 
Rhine frontier. The reforms previously effected 
in those German States which had been either 
subject to Napoleon’s rule or moved by his ex- 
anaple, were permitted to remain, wherever they 
made for the strength of the monarchic prin- 
ciple. The Prussian peasants were not thrust 
back into serfdom ; the reformed Civil Semce 
was kept in some of the “ Westphalian ” States ; 
the Act of Mediation and the Abolition of the 
Prince-Bishoprics were maintained for the benefit 
of the larger princes. But all traces of the Code 
Napoleon were abolished in Hesse-Cassel and 
Hanover ; while the University and National 
Movements were effectively suppressed through- 
out the Fatherland under Austrian influence. 
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paramount since the failure of Bliicher in Flanders 
and the deal between Metternich and Napoleon at 
the Conference of Vienna in 1815. Ii Prussia 
obtained nothing else, she recovered her share of 
Poland, whose cries were smothered W the 
Christian Powers of the East as easily as Greece 
was put down by the Turk. 

The only Germans who were at once contented 
and well governed were those on the left bank of 
the Rhine, who continued to be, in peace as in 
war, the quietest and most loyal of all Napoleon’s 
subjects. The French were less easy to satisfy; 
they had, indeed, forced their lord to make peace, 
but could they also compel him to grant that 
measure of liberty which they now claimed ? The 
solution of that question would scarcely have been 
possible except by violent means, had the Emperor 
retained half of his old health and vigour. But it 
was solved provisionally from year to year, be- 
cause the energies of the autocrat decreased in 
almost exact proportion to the increase of his sub- 
jects’ demand for freedom. He cared not who 
wielded powers which he was no longer in a con- 
dition to exercise himself, and was ready, out of 
sheer indifference, to hand them scornfully over 
to Ministers more or less in sympathy with the 
Chambers. So long as he could keep his own 
eye on the censorship, it was rigid ; but when he 
became too ill to read anything except the most 
important despatches, the censorship was again 
as feebly administered as in the days of the last 
two Bourbons. Under these conditions of irrita- 
ting but ineffectual repression, French literature 
and thought were stimulated into a life almost as 
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flourishing as in the days of the Encyclopaedists. 
The Romantic movement undermined the Imperial 
idea with the intellectuals ; the “ breath of the 
Pampas ” was felt in the Quartier Latin. It was 
in vain that the police broke the busts of Byron 
and forbade plays in which the unities were vio- 
lated. 

Yet as long as Napoleon lived and let live the 
Liberals, the quarrel of the ruled against their 
ruler was but half serious. The movement to- 
wards a fresh revolution was rather a preparation 
for his death than a very deliberate disloyalty to 
the man who had saved France from the ancien 
regime. And whatever the workmen and students 
might think, the peasants and soldiers regarded 
the political and social condition of France after 
Mont St. Jean as almost perfect. The soldiers 
were still the favourites of Government ; the 
peasants at length tilled in peace and security the 
lands which their fathers had seized from the nobles 
and the clergy. The religion of the vast majority 
of Frenchmen was respected, but the priest was 
confined to the church ; the home and the 
women belonged to the father of the family, and 
the school to the State. 

Indeed, the chief cause of complaint against 
Napoleon’s government, in the eyes of the ma- 
jority of his subjects, was not political, social, or 
religious, but administrative. The executive ma- 
chine at Paris, to which the life of the remotest 
hamlets was “ mortised and adjoined,” worked 
with an inefficiency resultant on the bad health of 
the autocrat. His personal attention to business 
became more and more irregular, and since the in- 
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eradicable tradition of the Imperial service was to 
wait upon his initiative, France was scarcely better 
governed from the Tuileries in 1820 than she had 
been in 1807 from the camp-fires of Poland. 

In the treaties of Autumn 1815 the wily Metter- 
nich had succeeded, by a masterpiece of cunning, 
in retaining the Venetian territories for Austria 
as the price of abandoning at the conference the 
claims of Prussia to expansion in Germany. As 
in Northern Europe the Rhine, so in Italy the 
Mincio, became the geographic boundary between 
the Napoleonic system and the ancien rdgime— 
both as yet rather feebly threatened by the rising 
spirit of Italian nationality. Murat, who had by 
his recent conduct fairly sacrificed the goodwill of 
both parties, lost his kingdom and fled to South 
America. No one dared to propose to Napoleon 
the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Pope ; it had, indeed, no more claim to recog- 
nition than that of the Prince-Bishops, whose 
recently secularised territories none of the Ger- 
man Princes proposed to restore. Sicily, pro- 
tected by the British ships, remained to the House 
of Bourbon. From the moment that the signa- 
ture of peace removed the fear of the French 
invasion, British influence waned at Palermo, and 
the old methods of Sicilian despotism returned. 
But the fact that the King of Sicily was obliged 
by the Powers to renounce all his claims to the 
throne of Naples stood him in good stead with 
his insular subjects, whose jealousy was appeased 
by this act of separation. 

All the Italian Peninsula, exewt the territory of 
Venice, was subject to the unifying influence of 
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the French Imperial system. The Code Napo- 
leon, the encouragement of the middle class, the 
abeyance of clerical influence in government and 
education in favour of military and official ideals, 
continued as before the peace. The Clerical and 
Liberal forces, still divided by the deadliest en- 
mity, which would certainly break out in blood- 
shed if the foreigner were ever to be expelled from 
Italy, were alike hostile to the French. But, 
whereas the Clericals hoped to restore the ancien 
regime, either by extending the Austrian domin- 
ions or calling back the native Princes, and espe- 
cially the Pope, the Liberals, on the other hand, 
dreamed of an Italian Republic. These two 
movements were represented to Italy and to the 
world, the one by the Prince of the House of 
Savoy, the hope of the reactionaries ; and the 
other by the son of the Genoese doctor, the foun- 
der of the formidable “ Societk Savonarola,” in 
which many of the rising generation hastened to 
enlist themselves. In 1832 both these romantic 
young men fell victims to Napoleon’s police ; 
Charles Albert was detected in disguise in Turin, 
and suffered the fate of the Due d’Enghien. Maz- 
zini, who had the year before escaped with diffi- 
culty from the Venetian Alps, where he had raised 
the national flag against Austria, attempted a ris- 
ing against Napoleon in the streets of Genoa, 
but being opposed by the Italian soldiery, who 
found all that they wanted in the existing regime, 
was daptured and shot, with twelve of his fol- 
lowers. 

The executions of the Savoyard Prince and the 
Genoese prophet served to remind Europe that 
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Napoleon, in his old age, still remained, as in his 
youth, the enemy alike of the ancien regime and 
of democratic liberty. Which of the two would 
be the chief gainer by his death it was impossible 
to predict. 

On the evening of June 4, 1836, Napoleon 
was presiding, with even more than his habitual 
invalid’s lethargy, at one of his Councils of State. 
The latest reports from Italy were presented, and 
a closer entente with the Austrian police was 
under discussion. The Emperor had been sit- 
ting, silent and distracted, his head sunk on his 
breast. Suddenly the word “ Italy ” penetrated 
to his consciousness. He looked up with fire in 
his eyes. “ Italy ! ” he said ; “ we march to- 
morrow. The army of the Alps will deserve well 
of the Republic.” Then, more distractedly, he 
murmured : “ I must leave Josephine behind. 
She will not care.” He had often of late been 
talking thus of his first Empress, whom he seemed 
to imagine to be somewhere in the palace, but 
unwilling to see him. It was the custom of the 
Council, dictated by the physicians, to adjourn as 
soon as he mentioned her name. The Ministers 
therefore retired. 

The rest of the story can best be told by M. 
Viljebois, physician of the Imperial Household : 

“ While the Council sat I was walking in the 
Tuileries Gardens below. It was a hot and silent 
night of June. The city was at rest and the trees 
slept with her. Suddenly from the open window 
of the Council Chamber, a noise, inconceivably 
unmelodious, makes itself heard. I look up, and 
behold the Emperor standing alone at the balcony, 
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with the lights behind him framing him like a 
picture. With the gestures of a wild animal just 
set free, he is intoning, in a voice of the most 
penetrating discord, the Revolutionary hymn of 
France, which he has forbidden under penalty 
of the law to the use of his subjects. But to him, 
I know it, it is not a hymn of revolution but a 
chant du de’part. I rush upstairs, and find a group 
of Ministers and lackeys trembling outside the 
door. No one dares enter. ‘ Doctor,’ said old 

Marshal , ‘ he sang that cursed song like that 

the night before we crossed into Russia. On that 
occasion we stood in the room below and trembled, 
and one told me that he had sung it thus, in soli- 
tude, on the night before he first crossed into 
Italy.’ 

“ Pushing past the brave old man, I opened 
the door and entered alone. The sound had now 
ceased, but the song had penetrated through the 
summer night, and in the Rue de Rivoli a drunken 
ouvrier had caught it up and was thundering it out. 
I looked round for my master, and did not at first 
see him. Suddenly I perceived that Napoleon 
was lying dead at my feet. 1 heard the oaths of 
the ouvrier as the police seized him under the 
arcade.” 
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THE TWO CARLYLES 

{Written abroad in t!te sinmner of 1918) 

“ These are the times that try men’s souls,” 
and there are some .writers who speak to 
the times. Others we seek out as distractions to 
make us forget the terrible present, and as such 
they are thrice welcome ; the greatest of these 
is Shakespeare. But some old authors when we 
read them seem to stand at our side, urging us to 
hold on and do our duty. Among these are Mil- 
ton and Meredith, but most of all Carlyle. What- 
ever the subject — Sartor, the Diamond Necklace, 
the essay on Scott, or Johnson — ^it is all the same. 
The man speaks through his theme, however 
apparently remote from the war ; he understands 
this age of grim necessity and primitive trial of 
the utmost qualities of men and nations. When 
you read Carlyle you feel you will never give in. 

His admirers need have no fear that the charge 
of “ pro-Germanism,” rendering him at present 
suspect to good citizens, will have any ultimate 
effect save to make his influence more purely 
good, and the public more discriminating in re- 
gard to one whom they ignorantly worshipped. 
We who truly loved him have long ago cloven 
our Carlyle in twain and thrown away the worser 
half of his doctrine, have strongly differentiated 
Sartor, the French Revolution, and Past and 
Present from those most entertaining but immoral 
works of his old age, Frederick and Latter-Day 
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soon baffled by our follies, our “screech-owlish 
debatings and recriminatings,” our millions stand- 
ing^together in defiance of death and fate. 

There were two Thomas Carlyles. The first, 
born in 1795 in a stonemason’s house in Eccle- 
fechan, manfully struggled out through poverty 
and ill-health to the appointed destiny of his 
genius, as he has described by proxy in Sartor, 
and in his matchless essay on Dr. Johnson. In 
the era of the Reform Bill he wrote Sartor and 
the French Revolution, sprang suddenly to fame 
at the age of fortyrone, left in 1845 
Present as his last will and testament to the British 
people, and vanished like his Teufelsdrockh, no 
man knows whither. 

The second Thomas Carlyle, by many con- 
fused with and by some more strangely preferred 
to the first, appeared about 1850, wrote in praise 
of Negro Slavery, the gospel of force and Fred- 
erick the Great, uttering the while complaints, 
similar to those he had condemned in Byron, about 
the trivial inconveniences of his own life, after he 
had obtained all those important goods the lack 
of which the first Carlyle had borne with silent 
courage. The second Carlyle lived on the repu- 
tation of his predecessor, but maintained it by 
the caustic style of his speech and writing. He 
occupied, from 1850 to his death in 1881, much 
the same position among his contemporaries as 
Hr. Johnson ; that is to say, he was acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest man by force of wit 
and character in a generation of great men ; he 
was courted as Johnson was courted, and growled 
out to those who were admitted to his presence 
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talk as well worth hearing as Johnson’s, though 
the political and literary theories it contained 
were as false as the Doctor’s. To posterity, Car- 
lyle’s own writings are a substitute for Boswell. 
This was fortxinate, for Froude could do nothing 
but solenmly reproduce all the most pernicious 
of his master’s doctrines, stript of his wit and 
genius. 

Properly speaking, tlie first Thomas Carlyle was 
not a “ Victorian.” He had an “ age ” of his 
own, between the time of Shelley and Byron and 
that of the Victorians proper. He “ flourished ” 
in the ’thirties, and breathes the manful sense of 
the Reform Bill struggle. While Britain was con- 
vulsing itself in that most successful of all its 
crises since 1688, the unknown Scotchman, in 
frugal seclusion with that wonderful Jane of his, 
was practising “ plain living and high thinking ” 
up among the moorland winds of Craigenputtock. 
In that solitude the future eulogist of Frederick 
the Great wrote as follows : 

“ What, speaking in quite unofficial language, 
is the net purport and upshot of war ? To my 
own knowledge, for example, there dwell and toil, 
in the British village 01 Drumdrudge, usually 
some five hundred souls. From these, by cer- 
tain ‘ Natural Enemies ’ of the French, there are 
successively selected, during the French war, 
say thirty able-bodied men : Dvundrudge, at her 
own expense, has suckled and nursed them; 
she has, not without difficulty and sorrow, fed 
them up to manhood, and even trained them 
to ^ crafts, so that one can weave, another 
build, another hammer, and the weakest can 
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stand under thirty stone avoirdupois. Never- 
theless, amid much weeping and swearing, they 
are selected ; all dressed in red ; and shipped 
away, at the public charges, some two thousand 
miles, or say only to the south of Spain ; and 
fed there till wanted. And now, to that same 
spot in the south of Spain, are thirty similar 
French artisans, from a French Dumdrudge, in 
like manner wending : till at length, after infinite 
effort, the two parties come into actual juxta- 
position, and Thirty stands fronting Thirty, each 
with a gun in his hand. Straightway the word 
‘ Fire ! ’ is given : and they blow the souls out 
of one another ; and in place of sixty brisk use- 
ful craftsmen, the world has sixty dead carcasses, 
which it must bury, and anew shed tears for. 
Had these men any quarrel ? Busy as the Devil 
is, not the smallest 1 They lived far enough 
apart ; were the entirest strangers ; nay, in so 
wide a Universe, there was even, unconsciously, 
by Commerce, some mutual helpfulness between 
them. How then ? Simpleton ! their Gover- 
nors had fallen out ; and, instead of shooting one 
another, had the cunning to make these poor 
blockheads shoot. — ^Alas, so is it in Deutschland, 
snd hitherto in all other lands ; still as of old, 
what devilry soever Kings do, the Greeks must pay 
the piper!” (Sartor, 11. 8.) 

The future prophet of the gospel of force 
wrote thus : * 

“ With other eyes, too, could I now look hpon 
wy fellow naan ; with an infinite Love, an infinite 
Kty. Poor wandering, wayward man ! Art thou 
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not tried, and beaten with stripes, even as I 
am ? Ever, whether thou bear the royal mantle 
or the beggar’s gabardine, art thou not so weary, so 
heavy-laden ; and thy Bed of Rest is but a Grave. 
O my Brother, my Brother, why cannot I shelter 
thee in my bosom, and wipe away all tears from thy 
eyes ! — ^Truly, the din of many-voiced Life, which, 
in this solitude, with the mind’s organ, I could 
hear, was no longer a maddening discord, but a 
melting one : like inarticulate cries, and sobbings 
of a dumb creature, which in the ear of Heaven 
are prayers. The poor Earth, with her poor joys, 
was now my needy Mother, not my cruel Step- 
dame ; Man, with his so mad wants and so mean 
Endeavours, had become the dearer to me ; and 
even for his sufferings and his sins, I now first 
named him Brother. Thus was I standing in the 
porch of that ‘ Sanctuary of Sorrow ’ ; by strange, 
steep ways, had I too been guided thither ; and 
ere long its sacred gates would open, and the 
* Divine Depth of Sorrow ’ lie disclosed to me.” 
{Sartor, II. 9.) 

There were indeed two Carlyles. But the one 
cannot wholly escape responsibility for the other, 
any more than Dr. Jekyll could wash his hands 
of Mr. Hyde. Mr. Shaw has told us that he 
himself perishes and is remade phoenix-like once 
in every eight years ; yet at least he seems to 
come up very much the same bird each time. 
But Carlyle in 1870 is not the same as the Carlyle 
of 1830 ; Teufelsdrockh, though German by name, 
would not have mocked or triumphed over suffer- 
ing France or any other human tragedy. There 
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is more difference of nature between the two 
Carlyles than between even the two Burkes, though 
nothing is more certain than that, if the American 
Revolution had broken out in 1793 instead of 
1776, the later Burke would have turned the hose- 
pipe of his celestial vitriol on to the appearance 
of “ Jacobinism ” and “ Paineism ” among the 
“ sv/inish multitude ” across the Atlantic. 

The next point of interest is to examine the pro- 
cess by which the first Carlyle was gradually trans- 
formed into the second. Much, I am sure, was due 
to physical and physiological change wrought in him 
by advancing years. This was the chief, though 
possibly not the only, reason why Wordsworth 
wrote glorious poetry between the ages of twenty- 
five and thirty-five, and mild verses for Sunday 
schools from thirty-five to eighty, with appalling 
results on the large volume know'n and loved by 
us as his Poetical Works. “ The unimaginable 
touch of time ” * affected Carlyle differently but 
no less strongly. His style and humour were little 
affected ; it was his temper and his doctrines 
that suffered. His later doctrines are the vent he 
found for the ill temper of his declining years — a 
dyspeptic old man’s failure to endure the diseases 
his flesh was heir to with the stern but kindly 
courage with which he had borne them in his 
youth. After all, the first Carlyle was fifty years 
of age before he passed away. 

The transition stage between the first and sec- 
ond Carlyle is found in the man who wrote 
Oliver Crontwell. In that book we can see the first 


That, I confess, was written by the later Wordsworth. 
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Carlyle passing into the second, and can trace the 
process. The subject he had in hand was peculiarly 
adapted to hasten the change. The figure of Crom- 
well was to Carlyle a great opportunity ^d a great 
temptation. He rose to the opportunity and he 
yielded to the temptation. Carlyle did much good 
to Cromwell, but Cromwell did much harm to 
Carlyle. Carlyle established Oliver’s greatness of 
soul as an historical fact, hidden from previous 
historians. The Cromwell as hypocrite, even the 
Caesar-like Cromwell of Marvell’s Ode, are no 
longer believed in by students or by the world at 
large. What Cromwell was in his inner heart 
Carlyle has made clear to us. But what he was 
objectively to his fellow-countrymen Carlyle did 
not see. For that we must go to Gardiner and 
Professor Firth. The true Oliver, overthrowing 
Charles’ tyranny and then saving England from 
the fate of Russia to-day, but otherwise able to 
leave no permanent institutions, except the 
disastrous “ settlement ” of Ireland ; an earnest 
soul, struggling and erring, succeeding and failing 
in the grip of terrible circumstances, was mis- 
represented to us by Carlyle as a perfect hero, 
always right in a world of fools and knaves. 

Carlyle was tempted by hero-worship, a noble 
doctrine, towards the base belief in the doctrine 
of force. Oliver was his primrose path which he 
followed till he reached the hell flames of Frederick. 
The doctrine that one strong man is likely to be 
right and all a whole world or nation wrong, and 
that it is well that he should rule them by the 
sword, is a bad doctrine. It is not the doctrine 
of William the Silent, of Washington, of Cavour, 
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or of Lincoln. It is the doctrine of Strafford, 
of Frederick, of Napoleon, and of Bismarck. The 
story of the Protector, though not really an argu- 
ment in favour of this doctrine if we consider the 
events of the Restoration, nevertheless is the only 
tale in history that can make the doctrine appear 
attractive to generous spirits, Carlyle, drawn to 
what was good in Cromwell by his own Puritan 
upbringing, and to what was bad in Cromwell by 
an invalid’s increasing impatience with all his 
own contemporaries, yielded to the temptation to 
think his hero invariably right, and all his hero’s 
contemporaries wrong. This facile habit of judging 
complicated problems marred his judgment and 
his feelings, and he never recovered his former 
sanity. 

The disastrous change in Carlyle’s outlook on 
his fellow men, which thenceforth disabled him 
much as an historian and altogether as a teacher 
of ethics, can be traced stage by stage in his writ- 
ings between 1840 and 1850. When he lectured 
“ On Heroes ” in 1840, the seeds of the evil were 
there, but as yet undeveloped ; he was still 
essentially the Carlyle of Sartor. In 1850, when he 
published Latter-Day Pamphlets, the vicious pro- 
cess is complete ; he is already the second Carlyle, 
almost a misanthrope, and politically altogether a 
“ Prussian.” The stages of this process are worth 
the tracing. 

In 1843 he published the last work of his great 
period — Past and Present. One fault, pardonable 
in the book itself, but ominous of later develop- 
ments of the “ strong man ” theory, is a readiness 
to approve every act of his hero. Abbot Samson 

7 <* 
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was clearly a hero, and, on the whole, of the right 
kind ; but equally clearly some of his acts, even 
as Carlyle tells them, were those of a mediaeval 
abbot grasping ever5rthing for Mother Church. 
But such is the force of hero-worship, that his 
every act is sacred to his ultra-protestant biog- 
rapher. Another criticism that could be made of 
Past and Present, which has perhaps done more 
than any other single volume to better “ the 
condition of England,” is that, v.fhile he analyses 
the evils of his own day in a manner then as novel 
as it was true, his remedies consist too much of a 
cry for “ leadei-ship,” “ captains of industry,” and 
so forth, and not enough in any hope in the mass 
of the people acting in Committees, 'Trade 
Unions, Co-operative Societies, and in the general 
effect of education and democracy. In that also 
we may detect the origins of manifold aberrations 
in his later years. But Past and Present is a noble 
book. 

The real turning-point in Carlyle’s outlook on life 
occurred in the course of his study of Stuart Eng- 
land. He began to work seriously on that subject 
in the early ’forties, originally with the intention 
of writing, not a Life of Cromwell, but a history 
of the English during the early Stuart period. 
He wrote sc'me chapters and threw them aside 
to engage upon Cromwell alone. Those rejected 
chapters were posthumously published in 1898 
as his Historical Sketches.* Though “ sketchy,” 
these fragments are in one sense far more truly 
“ historical ” than the finished portrait of the Pro- 

* See also in bis Two hundred and fifty Years ago. 

Duelling," and his note to the title. 
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tcctor. For they still retain that quality of Carlyle’s 
earlier work, especially of the Freiich Revolufim, 
— ^sympathetic understanding of a whole genera- 
tion of men in all their various activities. It is this 
quality which is most conspicuously lacking in 
Carlyle’s later work, beginning with his Cromwell 
(1845), where every one else of that great genera- 
tion is misunderstood and abused because every 
one at one point or another opposed the Avill of 
the Hero. 'I'he Historical Sketches are fragments 
of a noble epic on the English race. Carlyle 
abandoned it to write the life of one Englishman, 
and to prove all other Englishmen fools or knaves, 
fit only to be ruled by him if they had but known 
it. In comparing the two books a radical change 
of view can be detected. When Carlyle threw his 
“ Sketches ” aside, he abandoned his highest 
calling for a lower aim. The eyes of his spirit 
were already so far dimmed with age, that he felt 
he could no longer embrace the larger vision of 
all England, but only of Cromwell. He lavished 
on a Hero what was meant for mankind. He lost 
for ever the Shakespearean breadth and insight 
born of love, which had till then dedicated his 
mighty pov/ers wholly to the good of men. 

That he would ever descend from English Oliver 
to the cynical heartlessncss of Frederick was not 
yet to be foreseen. But anyone studying the Irish 
chapters in Cromwell can scarcely be surprised. 
No figure less noble than Oliver’s would have 
beguiled Carlyle into irreflective approval of all 
the acts of a fellow creature. But once that fatal 
attitude has been adopted, “ settlements ” of 
Ireland, seizures of Silesia, and partitions of 
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Poland are as nothing. Once the dismissal of the 
Rump is made matter of rejoicing to the biographer 
rather than a bitter necessity, as it seemed to the 
man who did it, it is easy to despise all Parlia- 
ments as “ talking shops,” and all quiet, prosaic 
attempts to reach agreement among men as un- 
worthy of the heroic Muse. 

Carlyle was the most historically minded of all 
historians, at least in this sense, that the facts of 
the past were to him of more spiritual importance 
than any fiction, and moved him as much as the 
facts of his own experience. Ilis contempt for 
poetry and fiction, which entirely vitiates his 
literal^ judgments as such, was an error growing 
out of his abnormal depth of feeling for the real 
personal life of the past. That feeling was itself 
a reflex of his equally intense feeling for the per- 
sonal life of the present. To see a working woman 
stand waiting for her husband at the station 
moved him far more than the poems of Keats or 
Shelley. But the women who waited for their 
husbands to come back from the plough in Stuart 
or Plantagenet times were just as real to him. 
He longed passionately to “lift the curtain of night ” 
fallen over the dead centuries and see our fore- 
runners face to face. That was the prime motive 
of his interest in history. His attraction to history 
was not mainly ethical or philosophic, still less 
scientific, but pure human. History was to him 
“ the essence of innumerable biographies.” This 
passionate human sympathy with the individual 
men ^d women of the poor, struggling human 
race lies at the root of his value as an historian. 
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His famous “ graphic ” qualities drew thence their 
inspiration. 

To Carlyle it never ceased to be a fresh daily 
wonder and mystery that although each of the 
countless myriads of the past “ have been swal- 
lowed up of time, and there remains no wreck of 
them any moi'e,” yet each of these had once been 
as actual and as full of ripe living force as we who 
live to-day, ourselves about to vanish no less 
utterly. He not only knew, as we all know, but 
felt, as we do not all feel, that in point of reality 
there is nothing to choose between the hour we 
live in now and two hundred or two thousand 
years ago. Round this mystery his imagination 
constantly brooded. 

The Elizabethan poets also moved perpetually 
in this cycle of thought, one of Shakespeare’s 
most magnificent themes ; but the Elizabethans’ 
chief concern was that the present would soon 
merge in the past and be gone, Carlyle empha- 
sised most the corresponding fact that the past 
was once as living as the present. 

It v/as partly because the past was as real and as 
human to him as the present that he was able to 
apply to it constantly his sense of humour. In 
that great gift he had an advantage over other 
historians (for even Gibbon’s humour was not 
human but intellectual). Most historians are too 
little at home in the past to joke about it. But 
again and again Carlyle illuminates by a chuckle 
or guffaw some pompous historical situation only 
fit to be laughed at, like so many situations in our 
own daily life, which, after all, is made up of the 
same stuff as this apparently so solemn “ past.” 
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The “ forked radish ” is of all ages, all races, all 
Churches, and all ranks, and is usually laughable 
enough. 

In the essay on Biography (1839) Carlyle revealed 
the secret of his art : 

“ Let any one bethink him how impressive the 
smallest historical fact may become, as contrasted 
with the grandest fictitious event; what an in- 
calculable force lies for us in this consideration. 
The Thing which I here hold imaged in my mind 
did actually occur ; was, in very truth, an element 
in the system of the All, whereof I too form part ; 
had therefore, and has, through all time, an 
authentic being ; is not a dream, but a reality ! 
We ourselves can remember reading, in Lord 
Clarendon, with feelings perhaps somehow acci- 
dentally opened to it,— certainly with a depth of 
impression strange to us then and now, — ^that 
insignificant-looking passage, where Charles, after 
the battle of V/orcestcr, glides down, w'ith Squire 
Careless, from the Royal Oak, at nightfall, being 
hungry : how, ‘ before morning, they came to a 
poor cottage, the owner whereof, being a Roman 
Catholic, was known to Careless.’ How this poor 
drudge, being knocked up from his snoring, 
‘ carried them into a little barn full of hay, which 
was a better lodging than he had for himself ’ ; 
and by and by, not without difficulty, brought 
His Majesty ‘ a piece of bread and a great pot of 
butter-milk,’ saying candidly that ‘ he himself 
lived by his daily labour, and that what he had 
brought him was the fare he and his wife had ’ : 
on which nourishing diet his Majesty, ‘ staying 
upon the haymow,’ feeds thanlcfully for two days ; 
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and then departs, under new guidance. Singular 
enough, if we will think of it ! This, then, was a 
genuine flesh-and-blood Rustic of the year 1651 
he did actually swallow bread and buttermilk (not 
having ale and bacon), and do field-labour : has 
sprawled through mud-roads in winter, and, 
jocund or not, driven his team a-field in summer : 
he made bargains ; had chaflFerings and higglings, 
now a sore heart, now a glad one ; was born ; 
was a son, was a father ; toiled in many ways, 
being forced to it, till the strength was all worn 
out of him ; and then — lay down ‘ to rest his 
galled back,’ and sleep there till the long-distant 
morning ! How comes it, that he alone of all the 
British rustics w^ho tilled and lived along with him, 
on whom the blessed sun on that same ‘ fifth day 
of September ’ was shining, should have chanced 
to rise on us ? We see him but for a moment ; 
for one moment, the blanket of the Night is rent 
asunder, so that we behold and see, and then 
closes over him — for ever. 

. It is well worth the Artist’s while to 
examine for himself what it is that gives such inci- 
dents their memorableness ; his aim likewise is, 
above all things, to be memorable. Half the effect, 
we already perceive, depends on the object ; on 
its being real, on its being really seen. The other 
half will depend on the obseiwer ; and the ques- 
tion now is ; How are real objects to be so seen ; 
on what quality of observing, or of style in describ- 
ing, does this so intense pictorial power depend ? 
Often a slight circumstance contributes curiously 
to the result ; some little, and perhaps to appear- 
ance accidental, feature is presented ; a light- 
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gleam, which instantaneously excites the mind, and 
urges it to complete the picture, and evolve the 
meaning thereof for itself. By critics, such light- 
gleams and their almost magical influence have 
frequently been noted : but the power to produce 
such, to select such features as will produce them, 
is generally treated as a knack, or trick of the trade, 
a secret for being ‘ graphic ’ whereas these 
magical feats are, in truth, rather inspirations ; 
and the gift of performing them, which acts 
unconsciously, without forethought, and as if by 
nature alone, is properly a genius for description.” 

Thus, for once in his life, does Carlyle stop to 
analyse his own “ genius for description.” In the 
next paragraph, surely a very memorable one, he 
goes on further to define the root of this power 
that was in him : 

“ One grand, invaluable secret there is, however, 
which includes all the rest : To have an open loving 
heart, and what follows from the possessmi of such. 
This it is that opens the whole mind, quickens 
every faculty of the intellect to do its fit work, 
that of Imowmg : and therefi'om, by sure conse- 
quence, of vividly uttering-forih. Other secret 
for being ‘ graphic ’ is there none, worth having : 
but this is an all-sufficient one. See, for example, 
what a small Boswell can do! Hereby, indeed, 
is the whole man made a living mirror, wherein 
the wonders of this ever-wonderful Universe are, 
in their true light (which is ever a magical, 
miraculous one), represented, and reflected back 
on us. It has been said, ‘the heart sees farther 
than the head.’ ” 
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This “ loving heart,” embracing all mankind in 
sympathy or at least in pity, beat in Carlyle’s own 
bosom when he wrote his greatest works. As his 
heart grew colder his power as an historian grew 
less. His vision became blurred by a habit of 
hypochondriac misanthropy. But, such is the 
paradox of genius, or perhaps of all human na- 
ture, he never in his gruffest years wholly lost that 
“ loving heart ” in his outlook on mankind, even 
when he most railed at it. He never fell to Swift’s 
level. And so, even in Frederick, when he can get 
away from his accursed hero, he often reveals 
his “ loving heart ” in picturing some memorable, 
viiid scene of eighteenth-century human life, 
as if he were still writing from Craigenputtock, 
or walking over Drumclog moor with young 
Irving by his side. 

In Past and Present, what attracted Carlyle in 
Monk Jocelyn’s chronicle of Abbot Samson w'as 
just this loving Bosv/ell-likc detail of daily record, 
that opened a window into the common, human 
life of the twelfth century itself. But Carlyle, in 
his scorn of “ fiction,” has omitted to observe how 
much of the interest of that chronicle as decanted 
for us in his book is derived from its own powers 
of imagination expanding the bald statements of 
the monk. The value of Jocelyn’s facts lies not 
in themselves alone, but also in a whole chain of 
other facts they suggest to a lively imagination. 
Thus, for instance, in the account of King John’s 
visit to the monastery, when he and his men ate 
the monks out of house and home, and left a 
wretched “ thirteen sterlingii ” in recompense, 
Carlyle says : 
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“ King Lackland was there, verily he ; and did 
leave these tredecim sterlingii, if nothing more, 
and did live and look in one way or the other, 
and a whole world was living and looking along 
with him ! There, we say, is the grand peculiarity ; 
the immeasurable one ; distinguishing, to a really 
infinite degree, the poorest historical Fact from 
all Fiction whatsoever.” 

And yet the picture of King John’s visit has been 
eked out for us by Carlyle’s own excursion into 
“ poetry ” or “ fiction ” ; on the very same page 
we have just read : 

“ With Jocelyn’s eyes we discern almost nothing 
of John Lackland. As through a glass darkly, we 
with our own eyes and appliances, intensely 
looking, discern at most : A blustering dissipated, 
human figure, with a kind of blackguard quality 
air, in cramoisy velvet, or other uncertain texture, 
uncertain cut, with much plumage and fringing ; 
and numerous other human figures of the like ; 
riding abroad with hawks ; talking noisy non- 
sense.” 

What is this but “ fiction ” expanding the his- 
torical data to give a fuller picture of the past ? 
So, too, in the case of the labourer who gave 
Prince Charles the buttermilk, the passionate 
interest he aroused in Carlyle was mainly due to 
this, that the sudden vision of him suggested all 
the other million English labourers of that day 
whom Carlyle, by his imaginative powers of fiction, 
bodied forth from the given example of this one 
man of solid fact. 

The chief value of one historical fact truly 
seen is that it sets our imaginations working as to 
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the other like facts of the period which we cannot 
sec, but can imaginatively deduce from the fact 
given us. The Paston letters inspire Stevenson 
to write The Black Arrow, and enable the rest 
of us to imagine the rough, vigorous life in a thou- 
sand other manors besides those of the Paston 
family. They repeople every ruined castle for 
lis with living men and women, in whose cheeks 
tlic hot blood of the fifteenth century is still cours- 
ing. Chaucer’s Prologues to the Canterbury Tales 
arc, strictly speaking, not “ true ” ; there may 
never have been precisely those people on that 
particular pilgrimage ; but the Prologue and 
some of the Tales enable us to imagine the life of 
our ancestors of that day in a manner true as well 
as living. Even Shakespeare’s historical plays, 
though full of monstrous anachronisms and his- 
torical errors, do at least make the past live. 
The borders of “ fact ” and “ fiction,” therefore, 
arc not so precise as Carlyle would have us think 
when he condemns “ fiction.” But when he 
praises “ fact,” he is right, for he praises it as a 
poet. And so let us end with his own ending to 
Jocelyn’s chronicle, v/hcre the monlc’s manuscript 
breaks off : 

“ Magnanimous Samson, his life is but a labour 
and a journey ; a bustling and a justling, till the 
still Night come. He is sent for again, over 
sea, to advise King Richard touching certain 
Peers of England, who had taken the cross, but 
never followed it to Palestine ; whom the Pope 
is inquiring after. The magnanimous Abbot 
makes preparation for departure ; departs, and — 
And Jocelin’s Boswellian Narrative, suddenly. 
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shorn-through by the scissors of Destiny, ends. 
There are no words more, but a black line, and 
leaves of blank paper. Irremediable : the miracu- 
lous hand, that held all this theatric-machinery, 
suddenly quits hold ; impenetrable Time Cur- 
tains rush down ; in the mind’s eye all is again 
dark, void ; with loud dinning in the mind’s ear, 
our real-phantasmagory of St. Edmundsbury 
plunges into the bosom of the Twelfth Century 
again, and all is over. Monks, Abbot, Hero- 
worship, Government, Obedience, Coeur-de-Lion 
and St. Edmund’s Shrine, vanish like Mirza’s 
vision ; and there is nothing left but a mutilated 
black Ruin amid green botanic expanses, and 
oxen, sheep and dilettanti pasturing in their 
places.” 


ENGLISHMEN AND ITALIANS 

SojTW Aspects of their Relations Past and Present * 

I PROPOSE this afternoon to analyse some of 
the causes of the close friendship existing be- 
tween Italians and Englishmen sixty years ago. 
That friendship helped the creation of United 
Italy, and thereby led to the fortunate participa- 
tion of the new State in the war of our own day. 

The Italian policy of Lord John Russell is a 
striking exception to the general failure or mis- 

♦ Read before the British Academy, June 1919. 
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direction of our Foreign Policy in the nineteenth 
century. That exceptional success was due to 
the fact that Italy was the only country in Europe 
or America about which we English in the middle 
of the nineteenth century were really well informed. 
Our ignorance, happily since dispelled, both of 
the American Republic and of the Turkish Empire, 
dictated our official attitude to those two States 
respectively at the time of the Crimea, the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and Disraeli’s defence of the Turk. 
But during those very decades our statesmen and 
our public had an intimate and personal knowledge 
of Italy answering in extent and closeness of sym- 
pathy to our knowledge of America to day. And 
this knowledge was the reason why our Italian 
policy was so successful and so wise, in an epoch 
when our other dealings with the outer world 
were a series of well-meant blunders. 

In order to analyse the character and condi- 
tions of this remarkable friendship, closer at that 
time than any perhaps which has ever bound 
two nations not kin by blood, we ought first to 
survey a long vista of English cultural history. 
For the interest of our grandfathers in Italy drew 
its origin from their inherited cultural associa- 
tions, from their passionate and many-sided devo- 
tion to the literature, language, art, history, and 
civilisation of ancient, of mediieval, and of modern 
Italy. English sympathy with the cause of the 
South American republics in the days of Canning 
had been commercial and political ; but the 
sympathy of the next generation for the Italian 
cause was cultural and political, answering in that 
respect to the Byronic sympathy with Greece, 
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but far more profound, personal, and well in- 
formed. 

I must lightly pass over the long and fasci- 
nating history of the cultural relations of England 
and Italy from the time of Julius Caisar to the 
eighteenth century, those eighteen hundred years 
of the ebb and flow of civilisation. That great 
argument is mainly the storj' of England’s debt 
to Italy, a debt she can never repay. One ntain 
cause of divergence between the history of Eng- 
land and the history of Germany has lain in tlie 
fact that although the English race is mainiy 
Teutonic and Scandinavian in origin, yet we de- 
rive ultimately from Italian sources so many of the 
words in our language and most of the form and 
a portion of the spirit of our literature. 

England’s debt to Italy, in the elements that 
have formed our own civilisation, derives from 
three sources : First, what we got direct from 
ancient Rome either in language, law, religion, art, 
or political ideas, and in the study of the Latin 
classics, renewed from age to age down to our 
own day. Secondly, what we got from France, 
and therefore indirectly from Italy, since Frencli 
civilisation was Roman in origin ; this French 
influence was the formative element in English 
civilisation in Norman and Plantagcnet times. 
Thirdly, and lastly, what English literature took 
direct from the great Italian civilisation of the 
later middle ages and the Renaissance period. 
From the time of Chaucer onwards we abandoned 
the native Anglo-Saxon literature of alliterative 
verse like Piers Plowman, adapting the English- 
language to French and Italian forms of verse 
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and prose ; while our writers borrowed what 
%vere mainly Italian themes. Chaucer took many 
of his stories from Boccaccio, though he improves 
them in the telling. Nearly half the personages 
of Shakespeare’s dramas bear Italian names ; even 
Hamlet’s friend in what is supposed to be the 
tenth century court of Denmark must needs be 
called Horatio, and when he wants to commit 
suicide he tells us he is more an antique Roman 
than a Dane. Shakespeare’s good and bad dukes 
and their courtiers are all derived from the little 
Italian courts of the Renaissance period, held in 
such cities as Mantua, Milan, and Urbino, when 
Italy was to England “ the glass of fashion and 
the mould of form.” A generation later Milton 
used to compose not only in Latin but in Italian, 
and saw no difference between ancient Italy and 
the Italy of his own day as seen from the altitude 
of Parnassus. He was a friend of Galileo ; and our 
scientific men of that century down to Newton 
v/erc in constant correspondence with the scien- 
tific men of Italy, who were in no small degree 
their masters. 

It is perhaps in the sphere of political institu- 
tions that the English have been most original in 
their native invention, from the time of Simon de 
Montfort downwards, or even from the time of 
the Oath of Salisbury. Certainly it is in politics 
that the world at large has borrowed most from us, 
for our literature, though as great as the Greek 
or Latin, has had relatively little influence outside 
the English-speaking nations. In politics modern 
Italy, under Cavour, went to school in England, 
borrowing thence her constitutional monarchy 
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and parliament. Yet even in the realm of polit- 
ical ideas, where we have taught more than we 
learned, how much we owed to ancient Rome ! 
The Conservative idea of respect for law and of 
the sovereign regal power was throughout our 
history sanctioned by the glamour of classical 
association hanging round the words Lex, Rex, 
Imperator, Our Plantagenet and our Tudor 
foundations were built on the Roman model. 
And no less in the realm of Liberal thought, the 
ideal of Roman Republican virtue, perpetuated 
in Livy, Plutarch, and Tacitus, did as much to 
inspire Milton, Sidney, and the opponents of the 
Stuarts as the Old Testament itself. How does 
Milton address a leading politician of the Com- 
monwealth ? 

" Vane, young in years but in sage counsel old, 

Than whom a better senator ne’er held 

The helm of Rome, when gowns, not arms, repelled 

The fierce Epirot and the African bold." 

Indeed, when Puritanism waned, and Whiggism 
took its place as the standard-bearer of the Liberty 
of the Subject, Brutus and Cato more and more 
replaced Ehud and Jael — on the whole a refine- 
ment, as examples for a modern civilised state. 

Nay, more ! The whole English conception 
of “ patriotism ” that embraces our Conservative 
and our Liberal ideas in one, and adds a something 
that transcends them both — ^this idealised English 
patriotism was in some measure the outcome of 
countless generations of English schoolboys study- 
ing the models of Roman antiquity. That spirit 
of the mute English schoolboy imbibing patriot- 
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ism from the history of Rome was finally given 
tongue in Macaulay’s Horatius and Lake Regillus. 
The very word “ patriot ’’—whether in its usual 
sense of a lover of his country, or in its seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century use of a popular 
opponent of the Government — carries the mind 
back to Regulus, Cincinnatus, and “ the honour- 
able men whose daggers did stab Caesar.” Such 
were its associations in the minds of our ances- 
tors who first employed the word in English. 

In our own day classics have been dethroned 
without being replaced. But throughout the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
our statesmen were so brought up that they 
thought of Rome as the hearth of their political 
civilisation, where their predecessor Cicero had 
denounced Catiline; where the models of their 
own eloquence and statecraft, as taught them at 
Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, had been practised 
and brought to perfection. And, therefore, the 
ruins of the Forum were as familiar, as sacred, 
and as moving to Russell and to Gladstone as to 
Mazzini and Garibaldi themselves. This was a 
prime fact in the history of the Risorgimento. 

But before I come to the Risorgimento, I must 
say a word about the eighteenth-century England 
from which the Victorian age derived its belief 
in the primacy of things Italian. In the eight- 
eenth century Italy as a nation lay dead, after a 
slavery of two hundred years to foreigners, priests, 
Md petty despots. But she lived in the eternal 
life of her peasants ; in her music, then dominant 
in Europe ; in a few poets, a few men of science, 
and in the supreme genius of Piranesi, who repre- 
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sented her, only too truly, as a land of gigantic 
ruins overgrown by verdure and crawled under 
by monks, beggars and dilettanti. Yet such as 
she was, such as Piranesi drew her, she interested 
the English more than Germany or any other land 
save France. Her ruins were infinitely venerable 
to men whose culture was only too narrowl\ 
based on the classics, but whose range of travel 
did not extend to the isles of Greece, still buried 
deep in the filth of Turkish occupation. It was 
in the natural order of things that Gibbon, the 
most characteristic figure of that period of Eng- 
lish civilisation, should choose for his theme a 
thousand years of Italian history, as he sat amid 
the ruins of the grandeur that was Rome, listen- 
ing with contemptuous melancholy to the dirge oi 
the barefooted friars. 

The Grand Tour that put the crown on an 
English gentleman’s education included in those 
days France and Italy de riguciir, and any othc! 
country thrown in according to fancy as a bad third. 
To Horace Walpole and his contemporaries trav- 
elling in Italy meant, not the company of fellow 
tourists in cosmopolitan hotels, but the hospi- 
tality of the little courts and of the native aris- 
tocracy — ^a social life decadent indeed, but thor- 
oughly Italian, centring on the opera, masked 
balls, and the life of antiquarian conoscenti and 
virtuosi. To the Englishman who stayed at 
home, art meant Italian pictures and Graeco- 
Roman sculpture and ruined temples ; from 
Claude onwards Italy was the Mecca of landscape 
painters. Music was an Italian art. Literature-- 
outside Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, witi 
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their perpetual references to Italy — ^mcant the 
classics, the French writers, and the Italian poets. 
Not only Dante, but Petrarch, Tasso, and finally 
Alfieri, were widely familiar in the original, par- 
ticularly to ladies, in whose education modern 
Italian took the place of the virile Latin. In 
sliort, the educated English, when the Freneh 
Revolution broke out, owed at least as much to 
Italy as to France, and there was no third rival. 

I have recently been reading the letters of the 
Whig statesmen of that period, the men from 
whom Lord John Russell received in apostolic 
succession his love of Italy and his love of free- 
dom. In the correspondence of Charles Fox 
and Lord Holland in 1796, while the young 
Buonaparte was overrunning the Italian fields, 
occur several letters written in very choice Italian, 
in which the two statesmen discuss the rival merits 
of various Italian authors and poets. And a third 
in that same set of men , Earl Grey, who afterwards 
passed the great Reform Bill, has left in his own 
handwriting a copy of a translation which he 
made of “ The Banks of Allan Water.” 

" Dell' Adige sul lido 
Isaura m’incontro, 

Dei fiori di Primavrra 
Ornata e bclla and6. 

La cored un cavaliero 
Giurando cterno amor, 

Suir Adige non era 
Donna pid lieta ancor.” 

And so forth. Well, times have changed. I do 
not suppose that Mr. Balfour and Viscount 
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Grey, let alone Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar 
Law, are in the habit of writing to each other 
in Italian. Nor do I know which of our states- 
men will undertake an Italian translation of “ Allan 
Water ” ! 

This, then, was the culture, based upon Italian 
things, ancient and modern — a culture limited, in- 
deed, but profound and noble— which Shelley and 
Byron, Russell and Gladstone, the Brownings and 
Meredith, and all the English friends of Italy in 
the day of her Resurrection inherited from the 
eighteenth century, and amplified with their own 
genius and with the Ruskinian learning of the 
new age. I do not say that that is why England 
sympathised with the Italian cause, for she sym- 
pathised also with the Polish cause ; but it is 
the reason why her s 5 Tnpathy was not only pas- 
sionate but constant, intimate, well informed, and 
wisely directed. 

The ideas and armies of the French Revolu- 
tion came into Italy under the leadership of a man 
of Italian origin, a “ prince ” of the spiritual 
stock of Macchiavelli and the Borgias. Napoleon, 
not very tenderly but most effectually, raised his 
mother Italy, still but half-conscious, out of the 
death-trance of two centuries. For half a genera- 
tion he gave her rational and modern govern- 
ment. The old petty despotisms were swept 
away, and the greater part of the Peninsula was 
governed as if it were a nation, subject, indeed, 
to the Napoleonic French Empire, but as the 
Italian province thereof. The Code NapoUon 
instead of mediasval laws ; efficient bureaucracy 
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instead of the arbitrary whims of ^decadent tyrants 
by right divine ; modern education on scientific 
and military lines instead of clerical obscurantism ; 
the encouragement of the professional and middle 
classes on the principle of carriere ouverte aux 
talents, instead of caste privilege — ^such was the 
Napoleonic system by which Italians were edu- 
cated to become capable in the next generation of 
rebellion on their own behalf, and ultimately of 
self-government. 

The advent of the young Napoleon into Italy 
was hailed by Ugo Foscolo, the first poet of the 
actual Risorgimento, as the advent of Liberty her- 
self. In his ode to Buonaparte Liberatore in May 
1797, he wrote : 

" Ma tu deir Alpi dall’ Serie cime 
A1 rintronar di trombe e di timballi 
Ausonia guati e giCi piombi col volo. 

Gallia intuona e diffonde 

Di Libertade il nome 

E mare e cielo Liberty risponde.” 

Foscolo’s poems are titanic and grandiose, 
suited to their age and subject. They reflect 
the appalling chiaroscuro of the French Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic epochs — ^when the light 
of new, vast hopes for the rapid perfecting of the 
human race and the return of the golden age 
played on the surface of Cimmerian darkness, 
and, if they did not cure, at least revealed the 
horror of the world’s old cruelty and law of force. 
“ Shadows of prophecy shiver along by the lalies 
and the rivers and mutter across the ocean.” 
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Ugo Foscolo was far indeed from remaining an 
uncritical admirer of Napoleon. It was he who 
said to John Cam Hobhouse, “ Napoleon’s do- 
minion was like a July day in Egypt — all clear, 
brilliant, and blazing ; but all silent, not a voice 
heard, the stillness of the grave.” 

Leipsic restored the ancien regime in Italy, and 
Waterloo ensured it for a generation to come. In 
i8i6 Ugo Foscolo sought refuge in England — the 
first in that long roll of honour of the Italian 
exiles in our country. He was Italy’s first un- 
official representative, though his temperament 
was decidedly not diplomatic. He familiarised 
the Whig salons with the Italian aspirations— 
a new world of old romance peculiarly fitted, as 
I have shown, to arouse the sympathy of those 
learned, leisured and liberal aristocrats. With 
him begins the long line of friendships between 
Italian patriots and influential English men and 
women, that undirected and unsubsidised propa- 
ganda which for two generations to come slowly 
prepared the decisive diplomatic events of 1859 
and i860. Italians in England, and Englishmen 
in Italy, both laboured at this vocation ; the for- 
mer were founded by Foscolo, the latter by 
Shelley and Byron. 

The first fifteen years after Waterloo, before 
Mazzini had fused the national discontent into 
a positive purpose with an aim ahead, were years 
of mere anger and despair. One great Italian 
and two great English poets have immortalised 
this dark moment in Italian history. 

Leopardi, the contemporary of Shelley and 
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Byron, is the poet of despair, as befitted a sub- 
ject of the Pope in that dreadful epoch between 
Napoleon’s fall and Mazzini’s rise. 

" Ahi troppo tardi 
E nella sera dell’ umanc cose 
Acquista oggi chi nascc il moto e il senso." 

" Alas I too late, 

And in the evening tide of human things 

The child who’s born to-day must move and feel.” 

In that despair, utterly irremediable as it was 
for Leopardi’s own soul, how much hope lay for 
Italy ! Such despair, which had never been felt 
in the easy-going eighteenth century, was a meas- 
ure of the work that Napoleon had done for 
Italy. He had saved her from being ever again 
content under the tnali governi. Leopardi, in 
addressing his sister on the occasion of her mar- 
riage in 1821, used these terrible words ; 

“ 0 miseri, o codardi 
Figliuoli avrai, miseri cleggi.” 

“ 0, my sister, thou must needs bear children to be 
either unhappy or cowai'dly; choose, then, the unhappy.” 

That epigram sums up the spirit of the Italian 
martyrdom of the generation that followed. The 
blank choice between misery and cowardice was 
nobly made by many Italians in every corner of 
the land. . . 

There is a difference between the pessimism 
of Leopardi and the pessimism of some others. 
For his despair is not that of a man posing to the 
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public, or denying virtue that he may enjo^ vice, 
but of a man most terribly in earnest. It is sig- 
nificant that Mr. Gladstone, at once the most 
optimistic and the most Christian of statesmen, 
should have felt for Leopardi, the denier, an 
admiration which he would never have extended 
to a spirit that had not some kinship with his 
own. No doubt he recognised that Leopardi’s 
contempt for the life of man as he saw it lived in 
the territories of the Pope was not the pessimism 
that discourages from action and from virtue, 
but the cry of rage that may awaken the souls 
of the sleepers. And so indeed it proved. 

During the years of Leopardi’s lonely pain, 
Italy harboured two strangers who, like him, 
mourned over the ruins not only of Italian art 
and greatness, but of Italian freedom. But Byron 
and Shelley were true “ children of the forcible 
isle,” by no means inclined to sit down in despair. 
When, in 1820, the Carbonari of Naples rose in 
arms and forced a constitution on their Bourbon 
king, the hopes of the poets rose high. Shelley 
wrote the Ode to Naples in honour of the awak- 
ening of Italian liberty. The Austrian armies, 
who seemed to his imagination 


" Earth-bom Forms 
Arrayed against the ever-living gods,” 

marched down by order of the Holy Alliance 
through the length of Italy, suppressed the Nea- 
politan constitution, and conducted just such an- 
other cruel persecution of the best men of the 
professional and educated classes as had been 
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conducted under Nelson’s aegis more than twenty 
years before. But on this occasion England stood 
apart as neutral. The day was coming when she 
would be on the right side, and that day was pre- 
pared by the zeal with which Byron took up the 
Italian cause. For, in spite of the outcries of his 
respectable fellow-countrymen against him, the 
outcast sinner exerted even over them “an in- 
fluence more than episcopal.” 

Byron discovered and assimilated into his own 
life the best as well as the worst that was doing 
in his land of exile. If intimacy with Italians 
proved his bane in Venice, it was his soul’s sal- 
vation next year at Ravenna. He joined himself 
to the Carbonari — the vigorous and warlike peas- 
ants and gentlemen of the Romagna — ^the fathers 
of the men who saved Garibaldi in 1849 — ^^ho 
were themselves, as early as 1821, conspiring to 
throw off the degrading yoke of the Papal Gov- 
ernment. Byron made practical preparations to 
fight, and if necessary to die, with his Italian 
friends, in case, as he most earnestly hoped, the 
rebellion at Naples should spread to the Romagna. 
Nothing but the too easy suppression of the South 
by the Austrian troops sent him to die for Greece 
instead of Italy. 

“ To-day,” he writes on February 18, 1821, 
“ I have had no communication with my Car- 
bonari cronies ; but in the meantime my lower 
apartments ai'e full of their bayonets, fusils, cart- 
ridges, and what not. I suppose that they con- 
sider me as a depot, to be sacrificed, in case of 
accidents. It is no great matter, supposing that 
Italy could be liberated, who or what is sacri- 
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ficed. It is a grand object — the very poetry of 
polilics. Only think— a free Italy ! 1 ! ” 

Here was the splendid side of Byron, which 
more than redeems so much egoism, foppery and 
vice. He was the first Englishman who saw, in 
those dark days, that the Italians had a cause and 
a purpose of their own. Divesting himself of his 
English prejudice in their company, he lent these 
poor people his powerful aid, and was only too 
willing to give them a life which others of his 
countrymen, had they possessed his wealth, fame, 
and genius, would certainly have valued more 
highly than to make a present of it to Romagnole 
peasants or Greek bandits. The new fact that a 
living Italy was struggling beneath the outward 
semblance of Metternich’s “ order ” was thus 
perceived by Byron first of Englishmen, and by 
the “ pard-like Spirit, beautiful and swift,” who 
moved at his side through the Italian cities. 

And so it was a mere chance that Byron died 
for Greece instead of for Italy. The Greek revo- 
lution is comparable to the Italian in this, that 
English sympathy with Greece against Turkey, 
which took effect at Navarino in 1827, arose 
mainly from cultural sentiment. It is true that 
the personal connections of Englishmen with 
Greece were feeble, while with Italy they were 
strong, d’he Greeks of that day w^ere a distant 
and barbarous peojilc. There was then no Vene- 
zclos to speak the word of might. But the glam- 
our of the mere name of Greece, coupled with 
that of Byron, sufficed to turn the England oi 
Canning against Turkey on the Greek question, 
whereas we remained obstinately pro-Turk on 
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Pamphlets. This sifting process, that every true 
Carlylean has long ago done for himself, the world 
of journalism and broad rumour is now at last 
engaged in doing for that portion of the public 
which knows great authors and their doctrines 
only by what it reads of them in journals and 
magazines. 

Ever since Carlyle’s death his name has been 
coupled with Darwin’s in argument for every bit 
of Prussian brutality that any Anglo-Saxon wished 
commit under the sun. This was to put a 
gltoc upon the text of Darwin ; but from Car- 
lyle ’s’flter works chapter and verse for the whole 
doctrine pf force could warrantably be quoted. 
Some “ inoerialists ” used twenty years ago to 
quote the s'aje of Chelsea against all counsels of 
humanity anO common sense. Now that our 
imperialism stan^ for the opposite of all this, 
and is engaged in doubtful death-struggle with 
Prussianism on behah of democracy, humanity, 
and peace, those who fi^ink of eternal literature 
in terms of daily journatsm hasten to shake off 
the dust of Chelsea from thdr feet. Able editors, 
who most often quoted with approval what was 
worst and most Prussian in Carlyle, are now the 
hottest against him. 

He is being properly punished. We who love 
him can afford to wait. In time the public, who 
cannot permanently do without Carlyle, the most 
picturesque personality in our literature except 
Dr. Johnson, will learn to think of him as the 
author of Sartor and the other works that he 
wrote in his prime before he grew old and sour. 
Then they will discover that there lived, before 

7 
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1850, a Carlyle of whom the journalists never 
told them ; a poet tender as Shakespeare in his 
loving pity for all men ; full of humorous charity 
for their failings, faults, and vanities ; strong in 
sympathy with the poor and in just anger with 
their oppressors ; one who was able, within forty 
years of the outbreak of the French Revolution, 
to write the first and still the only interpretation 
of it which by reason of human insight and sym- 
pathy set those once loud events, now fallen 
silent, fixed for ever in their place und'^ 
eternal stars. 

“ The fireship is old France, the Jill French 
form of life, her crew a generation men. Wild 
are their erics and their ragings iiere, like spirits 
tormented in that flame, l^ut, jn the whole, arc 
they not gone, O reader ? 7heir fireship and 
they, frightening the wonll", have sailed away ; 
its flames and its thundfis quite away, into the 
deep of 'Fime. One thng, therefore, History will 
do : pity them all, fo» it went hard with them all.” 

That is not eveiything there is to be said about 
the French Resolution, nor everything that Car- 
lyle had to say ; but it is the last word on it, and 
it is good to think that some day it will be the 
last word upon us also, writhing in our more 
terrible fireship of a whole world aflame. Merci- 
fully we too, like Girondin and Jacobin, shall 
some day have “ sailed aw'ay, our fireship and 
we, into the deep of Time.” And then may 
some one as tender as Carlyle write with as pro- 
found an understanding of us too in our human 
weakness and splendour, our generous hopes 
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the Bulgarian, Serbian and Armenian questions 
until 1880, in spite of the continual warnings of 
Bright and the belated but heroic crusade of 
Gladstone. This dual aspect of our relations 
with Turkey — ^pro-Greek, but anti-Bulgarian, anti- 
Serbian and anti- Armenian — proves that the sen- 
timents aroused by the classical education of the 
day was really stronger with the upper class 
church-goers than the religion they professed. 
In nineteenth-century England, Christian sym- 
pathies, when it came to the point, were less 
strong than cultural sympathies evoked by the 
name of Hellas, since for fifty years after Nava- 
rino we enabled the Turks to continue to oppress 
and massacre the ‘‘ barbarian ’’ Christians who 
could not boast the magic name of Hellenes. 
We have wiped out that score at last, but at what 
a cost, on the heights of Gallipoli ! 

And yet our cultural and personal connections 
with modern Greece were very slender as com- 

f ared to the ever fresh links binding us to the 
talian patriots. Our personal knowledge of the 
Greeks practically ceased after Navarino, and we 
knew nothing at all of the Slav Christians buried 
in the Balkan Peninsula. This want of the kind 
of information that personal connections alone 
can give, accounts for our support of Turkish 
tyranny during the years that we were champion- 
ing Italian freedom. In the Balkans and Armenia 
we knew not what we did in supporting the Turk, 
though in Italy we knew very well what Austria 
was doing. When there is no knowledge in the 
public here at home, when there are no per- 
sonal and cultural links between England and the 
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country in question, then and then only a single 
diplomat like Stratford de Redcliffe, or a single 
statesman of genius like Disraeli, can misdirect the 
policy of a great and honestly meaning empire. 
It has happened in the past. It will happen in 
the future, unless English people will seriously 
and affectionately study foreign lands. It is not 
safe to depend on a single “ expert,” official or 
unofficial. Experts who sympathise with some 
particular racial movement, though always en- 
lightening, are usually one-sided. Out of the 
mouth of many witnesses only is the truth evinced. 
We need a great variety of connections of all 
sorts with all the nations of the world. We 
can no longer, as in the Victorian age, stand 
apart from the affairs of Europe whenever we 
wish. That happy independence is lost to us 
for ever, and if our only preparation for the new 
and heavy obligations of the coming era is to 
stop learning German, then indeed we are in 
evil case. 

The drama of the great Italian effort of 1848-49 
has received more attention in English literature 
than any other phase of the Italian Risorgimento. 
Our poets and our great poetical novelist have 
not merely sung its praises, but have analysed 
and criticised the strength and weakness of the 
quarantotto with insight such as the writers of one 
country seldom have shown into the affaim of 
another. Meredith’s Vittoria is not only a great 

E rose poem: on an epic moment in human affairs, 
ut a detailed and accurate analysis of a people 
and of a period. Most historical novels are com- 
posed at second hand, out of history books, but 
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Vittorio sprang fully armed from Meredith’s liv- 
ing knowledge of the primary authorities — Italian 
patriots and Austrian officers. The character of 
the revolution in the plain of the Po, which alone 
made the movement in the Peninsula a serious 
fact, is better studied in Vittoria than in any 
history. 

The feebler purpose of the Tuscan revolution 
of the same year, and the tragedy of the Tuscan 
character to which it led, is sympathetically yet 
mercilessly described in Mrs. Browning’s Casa 
Guidi Windows, whence she and her husband 
watched the rise and betrayal of liberty in 1848- 
1849. The contemporary comments of the poet- 
ess bear the stamp of wisdom and foresight even 
at this distance of time. 

Garibaldi’s defence of Rome in ’49 was wit- 
nessed by Arthur Clough, the most cool and scep- 
tical of men who ever possessed the warm, loving 
heart of a poet. Being on the spot, Clough, for 
all his habit “ not to admire,” could not guard 
himself against an invasion of passionate sym- 
pathy for Garibaldi and the “ poor little Roman 
Republic.” He threw his doubts, indignations, 
and enthusiasm on the Roman question first into 
his own letters to his friends, and then into the 
epistolary hexameters of “ Claude ” in the Amours 

Voyage. That poem — ^the amours excepted — 
is an exact replica of the real experiences of one 
of the most interesting tourists who ever visited 
Rome, and who chanced to be there at the most 
thrilling moment witnessed by the Eternal City 
in modern times. 

During the decade of repression that follow’ed 
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1849, the darkness before dawn, sympathy with 
the cause of the suffering Italians became general 
in England among whole classes who prior to 
1848 had been ignorant, indifferent or hostile. 
The feeling for Italy spread from the poets to 
the Philistines. The desire to help Italy affected 
English middle-class politics so seriously, that in 
the General Election and the Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of 1859 it was regarded as one of the 
chief reasons for the fall of the Derby Cabinet. 

Then, as in the eighteenth century, the primacy 
of things Italian was maintained in men’s thoughts 
through education, art and letters to a much 
greater extent than to-day. Music was still 
Italian more than German ; and the opera, like 
everything else that was vital in Italy, had now 
become patriotic. “ Viva Verdi ! ” was the cry 
of the musical world of that day ; and Italian 
music masters were careful to explain to their 
pupils that its initials meant, being interpreted : 
“ Viva Vittorio Emanuele Re d’ltalia ” ; the 
thought that one would cry “ Viva Verdi ! ” 
under the noses of the Austrian police introduced 
a thrill of delicious romance into the music les- 
sons of many an English miss. Italy, too, was 
still as great a centre of art as Paris itself. Be- 
fore photography and other methods of repro- 
duction had been perfected, great numbers of 
English painters were employed in copying pic- 
tures in the Italian churches and museums, par- 
ticularly at Rome. And in original painting, too, 
Italy was the fashion. The wild mountain scen- 
ery of Calabria, and its operatic brigands, with 
their cone-shaped hats bedecked with ribbons of 
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many colours, were for some reason the “ right 
thing ” in art then ; and many adventurous young 
artists besides Edward Lear travelled and sketched 
in the strange and rugged lands that stretch be- 
yond Vesuvius and Paestum for two hundred miles, 
whither few nowadays ever penetrate even with 
the motor car to help. The friendship of English 
artists with Italians, and their devotion to the land 
and the people, was one of the many personal and 
cultural links that taught England to understand 
Italy. Costa’s two friends, Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton and Lord Carlisle, were soaked in the spirit 
of Italy, as Du Maurier was soaked in the spirit 
of France. To Lord Carlisle’s memories of those 
great days I have been indebted for much pleasant 
insight into by-paths of the Risorgimento. 

In history and literature the connections of the 
two countries were as strong as in painting and 
music. Italian, not German, was still the foreign 
language learnt next after French. English ladies 
still read the modern and mediaeval Italian poets. 
English gentlemen still enjoyed an education nar- 
rowly classical. And classical scholars, as com- 
pared to those of our time, were more interested 
in Rome and less in Greece. Virgil and Cicero 
were still in vogue. The Vatican sculptures and 
Pompeii were the goal of such as would now 
pass on to the Parthenon and to Delphi, to Crete 
and to Egypt. If foreign travel was less common 
than to-day, it was more concentrated upon Italy ; 
and the charm of her landscapes and cities became 
associated in s5mpathetic English minds with the 
cause of the inhabitants of the country. Indeed, 
it was impossible to visit the Peninsula without 
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seeing clear signs of an odious oppression. Mean- 
while, in England many of the best Italians of a 
great Italian era were congregated in exile, living 
on terms of close social intercourse with our chief 
political and literary families. Mazzini, Panizzi, 
Saffi, Poerio, Lacaita, and many others enjoyed 
the personal affections of their English hosts as no 
other body of refugees ever did before or since. 
The important and startling conversion of Mr. 
Gladstone to the Italian cause in 1851, no less 
than the warm attachment to that cause of Lord 
John Russell, of the Brownings, and of Tenny- 
son, can be clearly traced to these conditions of 
literature and scholarship, of society and travel. 

British sentiment in favour of Italian liberty, 
favoured by these general causes, was further 
enhanced when the patriotic movement in Italy 
ceased to be Republican, and became associated 
with the parliamentary monarchy of Victor Em- 
manuel of Piedmont, so ably developed by Cavour 
in acknowledged imitation of the English system. 

The tide of sympathy for the Italian cause ran 
high, when, in 1859, a cross-current for a few 
months distracted and bewildered British opin- 
ion. Napoleon III. undertook to liberate North 
Italy from Austria, and marched his armies into 
the Lombard plain, in alliance with Victor Em- 
manuel’s Piedmontese. Now, our fathers had one 
sentiment as strong as their sympathy with Italy, 
and that was their fear of France. England fore- 
saw with terror the opening of another era of 
Napoleonic conquest, and it was with divided 
85mpathie8 that she watched the Lombard cam- 
paign. 
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This confusion of the English mind on the 
subject of the war of 1859 was satirised by Mat- 
thew Arnold in Friendship's Garland, and by 
Ruskin in Arrows of the Chase. It would not be 
untrue to say that Englishmen hoped the Aus- 
trians would beat the French, and that the Pied- 
montese would beat the Austrians. What net 
result they wished to come out of the war they 
would scarcely have been able to explain ; but 
the result that actually emerged was admirably 
suited to fulfil English wishes and to promote 
English policy. 

The battles of Magenta and Solferino liberated 
Lombardy from Austria, and rendered the libera- 
tion of the rest of Italy possible in the near future. 
But the sudden termination of the campaign by 
the disappointing Treaty of Villafranca ended the 
honeymoon of France and Italy, and threw Italy 
into the arms of England. The new Liberal 
Government, with Lord John Russell as Foreign 
Minister, was not slow to seize the opportunity. 
English interests were served by the disinterested 
feeling for the Italian cause prevailing over here, 
to which there was very little corresponding in 
French public opinion except in one corner of 
Napoleon’s own heart. The English Press took 
up the cause of United Italy, pointed out to the 
Italians that Napoleon was but a half-heartfed 
friend, and began to idolise Garibaldi as the 
enemy of Napoleon and of Austria alike. Cavour 
let England and France bid against each other 
for Italy’s favour, and seized the opportunity, 
with Garibaldi’s help, to make the Italian king- 
dom. 
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The action of Lord John Russell as Foreign 
Minister in i860, backed as it was by an enthusi- 
astic and well-informed public opinion, was one 
of the factors without which not even Cavour 
could have made Italy, for all the other Great 
Powers were opposed to Italian Unity. I am 
here only concerned with those events so far as to 
show that they went right because Englishmen 
in general, and English Ministers in particular, 
were thoroughly conversant with Italian afFairs. 
Palmerston had made a deplorable failure of our 
Italian policy in 1848-49, showing as much igno- 
rance and misunderstanding of the various move- 
ments in the Peninsula, Venice, and Sicily, as was 
compatible with a wholesome and outspoken dis- 
like of the despotic Governments. But in i860, 
Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone — ^to whom, 
especially to Russell, the right conduct of our 
policy was due — had for several years past been 
keen students of the Italian problem. It is only 
fair to add that in i860 Palmerston, as Prime Min- 
ister, backed them up heartily. But the initiative 
in every step lay with Russell, coached from Italy 
by Hudson. The rest of the Cabinet, with less 
interest in Italy, merely submitted to the decrees 
of Palmerston, Russell, and Gladstone, who were 
known as “ the Italian Triumvirate'* 

Gladstone had first taken up the Italian cause 
not because he was a Liberal, but in spite of the 
fact that he was a Conservative, and greatly to 
the embarrassment of his then Conservative col- 
leagues like Lord Aberdeen. The root of Glad- 
stone’s conversion is found in the cultural asso- 
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ciations that had given him his first interest in 
Italy, and his consequent personal knowledge of 
the land and the people. In 1848, before he 
studied the question, he had been hostile to the 
Italian cause, and he would have remained so for 
a great many years longer if he had not, when on 
a holiday visit to Naples in the winter of 1850- 
1851, been induced by Lacaita to inspect the 
prisons there, and to attend the political trials in 
Bomba’s law courts. That is not the sort of way 
our statesmen usually spend their holidays, 
even when they spend them on the Continent. 
And it is not the sort of thing that even Mr. 
Gladstone would have done for any country ex- 
cept Italy. If he and Lord John had attended 
a few slave auctions in America, we might have 
heard less about Jeff Davis having “ made a 
nation,” and I warrant the Alabama would never 
have sailed. 

Gladstone’s knowledge of the Italian language 
and culture was an essential part of his being. 
Like Milton, he thought of ancient and modem 
Italy as one, and he was a good deal more inter- 
ested than Milton in the local Church History. 
Everything past or present that happened in tne 
Peninsula was clothed for him in the light of all 
sacred and all profane learning. In this spirit 
he set himself to study Italian history. During 
the ’fifties he translated into English Farini’s 
history of the Liberal movements in the Papal 
States under Gregory XVI. and Pio None. Tra- 
dition has it that, shortly after i860, when the 
populace of Naples came to demonstrate in front 
of his hotel, he addressed them from the bal^ 
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cony, not a little to their astonishment, in a speech 
of two hours in Italian on the need for the new 
kingdom of Italy to adopt Free Trade. I cannot 
vouch for the authenticity of the tale, but it is at 
least in character. 

Lord John Russell was less interested in Church 
History, but otherwise his feelings about the 
sacred Peninsula were the same as Mr. Gladstone’s. 
Lord John, indeed, had never been a Conserva- 
tive ; he had inherited from Fox, Holland, and 
Grey their principles of Liberalism in Continental 
politics, together with their devotion to Italian 
literature and to the society of cultivated Italians, 
of which I spoke above in the case of those 
statesmen of an earlier age. In the later era, 
when Lord John flourished, England was shelter- 
ing many Italian exiles of the same mental 
calibre as Ugo Foscolo — men like Panizzi, Poerio, 
Lacaita, with whom Lord John’s family life 
became closely associated. By the kindness of 
his daughter. Lady Agatha Russell, I have seen 
much or his and Lady John Russell’s correspond- 
ence, from which it is clear that all through the 
’fifties he had been following every turn of Italian 
politics from inside private information, and 
living in his own home in an atmosphere of well- 
informed Italian patriotism. That is why, when 
he became Foreign Minister, he was able to do 
the right thing at each stage of the crisis of i860. 

Above all. Lord John believed in Hudson. 
Hudson was one of those Englishmen of whom 
there are always a few in every age, who devote 
their best powers to the unofficial service of 
some foreign country, track out its most intimate 
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secrets, and understand its true interests and 
opportunities with an amazing sureness of instinct. 
Such men are seldom in our diplomatic service. 
But Hudson was our Minister at Turin in Italy’s 
year. It is probable that he understood the real 
bearing of Cavour’s policy from day to day as well 
as any man alive. Now the prime fact of our 
diplomatic success in i860 is that Hudson 
carried on a private correspondence with Lord 
and Lady John Russell behind the back of his 
own secret official despatches, a correspondence 
in which he criticised in the light of every new 
situation the official policy that he was carrying 
out at Russell’s behest. Thus and thus only was 
he able to keep British policy moving fast enough 
to keep pace with the rapidity of events in a year 
of revolution^ He could not have done this 
with Russell’s Conservative predecessor, nor yet 
with Palmerston. But he could do it with the 
Russells, and it saved Italy. 

First, he persuaded Lord John to accept the 
fait accompli of the cession of Nice and Savoy to 
France, as being the necessary payment to Na- 
poleon for permission to liberate any further 
portions of Italy. Secondly, when Garibaldi had 
conquered Sicily, Hudson persuaded Lord John, 
and through him Palmerston, Gladstone, and all 
England, that the hour had struck for the complete 
unity of the whole Peninsula in one state— a solu- 
tion to which Palmerston, Gladstone, Russell, 
and Hudson himself had been hitherto opposed, 
and to which France and the Central Powers 
continued hostile. To give effect to this change 
of view, Hudson was just in time, through the 
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agency of Lacaita, to prevent Russell frona joining 
in Napoleon’s design to stop Garibaldi at the 
Straits of Messina. This action to prevent Gari- 
baldi’s further progress would have been in 
accordance with the publicly announced policy 
of Cavour, but contrary to Cavour’s secret wishes, 
which were known to Hudson. Any action other 
than that which Russell actually took would have 
been fatal to Italian unity; and any Minister 
but Russell, nay, Russell himself with different 
coaching, would have acted otherwise. 

There went so many miracles to make Italy — 
the miracle men, Mazzini, Garibaldi, Cavour, the 
right king on the right throne, the thousand 
wonderful chances of battle and debate — that 
we sometimes overlook a miracle second to none, 
that in the year i860 an English Foreign Minister 
thoroughly understood, by years of previous study 
and from the best actual sources of information, 
the main question with which he was called upon 
to deal. 

For a variety of reasons the conditions which 
sixty years ago favoured an intimate and personal 
knowledge of Italy by Englishmen have now been 
greatly modified. The Latin classics play a much 
smaller relative part in education, history, litera- 
ture, and the common thought of our race. The 
routes of customary travel are distributed over 
the face of the globe instead of being almost 
confined to France, Switzerland and Italy. And 
travel under modem conditions leads the English 
more and more to consort in cosmopolitan hotels 
with those of their own speech rather than, as in 
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former times, with the inhabitants of the country 
visited. Italian has ceased to be the “ second 
modem language ” learnt by English men and 
women. Italian trade, largely English in x86o, 
passed to Germany, because the English would 
not learn Italian or study the Italians. The very 
fact of the successful creation of United Italy 
naturally reduced our interest in Italian affairs, 
and the return of the Italian exiles to their own 
country cut off what was perhaps the main source 
of understanding between the two nations. 

The Italians on their part are no longer well 
informed about England. They see the English 
tourists, but they cannot talk to them, and they 
cannot read English books. Prior to the war, 
they were getting their ideas of England mainly 
from two sources — French literature and the 
personal propaganda of the ubiquitous German, 
who had much to tell them about us. English 
shyness and mauvaise hmte also militates against 
the natural liking of the Italian for the English- 
man that is usual when they are really thrown 
together. Fortunately, during the war, a number 
of Italian publicists have been writing excellent 
studies of things English. I hope this movement 
will spread. The study of the English language 
and literature in Italy, and of the Italian in England, 
towards which educational steps are being taken 
in both countries, would have many indirect 
personal consequences ; would set moving all 
sorts of unexpected currents ; and would remedy 
or forestall a thousand mischiefs. 

Yet, even as it is, I believe we know as much 
about Italy as about any other country on the 
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Continent except France. Our connections with 
Italy are only a part of the whole (question of 
our cultural and personal relations with Europe. 
With a very few exceptions our public men, im- 
mersed in home problems as their normal study, 
and giving what leisure they had to the colonial 
and transoceanic world which is Britain’s peculiar 
heritage, had, before the war, no time to spare for 
their neighbours in Europe. Nor had they been 
helped by any instruction received in youth. 
They had been brought up in school and college 
in that insular ignorance of recent Continental 
history which is one of the hall-marks of English 
education. On the day war broke out, hardly 
one educated Englishman in fifty knew whether 
or not the Magyars were Slavs ; what races in- 
habited Rumania and Bohemia; or could have 
given an intelligible account of what occurred in 
Europe in 1848. 

The officers of a Continental army are, so far 
as my experience goes, better versed in Conti- 
nental history than the officers of our citizen army, 
whether professional or war-time soldiers. The 
reason is not that the class whence Continental 
officers are drawn is better educated or more 
clever, but that the recent history of their own 
country, in many cases its very existence or non- 
existence, is so closely interwoven with the history 
of Europe in general that the events of 1789- 
1815, of 1848, of 1860-70, are familiar and 
important to them as no historical events seem 
to the inhabitants of our old-fashioned island 
fortress. But times have changed now. England 
is no longer a world by herself. Since the war 
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we are, whether we like it or not, a part of the 
Continent. The happy, careless days of Palmer- 
ston, when we could lecture “ less happier lands ” 
so safely from our island pulpit, have gone by for- 
ever. The time has come to study our neigh- 
bours instead of lecturing them, for we are now 
but one of “ a tide of races rolled to meet a com- 
mon fate.” 

Can the appalling dangers that surround our 
future relations with the rest of the world be 
conjured away merely by the pious present-day 
custom of stopping our sons and daughters from 
learning the wicked German language ? If they are 
to learn other languages instead, and in far greater 
measure, well and good. But if not, whither 
are we drifting ? Linguistic ignorance and racial 
isolation are our greatest national dangers in the 
new era opened out by the War. We can no longer 
stand apart from Europe if we would. Yet we 
are untrained to mix with our neighbours, or even 
talk to them. Foreign policy is merely an outcome 
of our other international relations, and can only 
give official expression to our national ignorance or 
our national understanding of other races. The 
League of Nations is not a substitute for mutual 
understanding ; rather it assumes that such under- 
standing exists, and if that cannot soon be brought 
into existence, the League will fail, and with it 
the hopes of mankind. No people ignorant of its 
neighbours can have a sound foreign policy ; and a 
people that has not a sound foreign policy is likely 
to perish in the storms of the coming century. 

The study of modern languages, of modern 
history, of foreign civilisations, and the formation 
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of personal ties with the best representatives oi 
the life of foreign countries, are becoming mon 
and more necessary to national prosperity anc 
even to national survivai. Arguing on this ihemo 
I have taken for my text to-day an historic examp!( 
of the political importance that can attach t< 
linguistic culture and to the personal knowlcdgi 
of a foreign people— the s!oiy of wliat these thing; 
enabled our farliers to do sixty years ago in tii( 
crisis of Italian Unity. 


THE NEWS OF RAMILLIES 

A CAMBRIDGE FANTASY* 

[Pages from the Cambria, f'e diary of Tom Slippers 
Sizar of 'Trinity College, and afterwards fo: 
thirty years Curate to the Vicar of Bray Parish. 

May z-j, 1706. Scarce in time at the Collcg< 
Chapel this morning, and thought I saw the Deal 
frown upon me as I went past him. The Master i 
was at the service, which made us all wonder, unii 
coming ou; into the Court I found many outsidt 
the door, and the Master telling them how he hat 
received news at midnight from an outrider 0 
my Lord Godoiphin, that a glorious victory hac 

♦ Repriutc'l from the Cambridge Review, May Week Number 
1901. 

t Bentley. (Ed. of MS.) 
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been won by my Lord the Duke of Marlboro’ 
over the Marshal Villeroi in the Low Countries.* 
Whereat I to breakfast very glad of heart, and 
Smithers must needs have up into our garret two 
pints ale to drink my Lord Duke his health before 
we fell to our books ; nor would he be gainsaid, 
though it is my custom to drink water at breakfast, 
as my careful father directed me. There are 
some of the wealthier sort do now drink coffee 
o’mornings, which liquor my tutor holds to be 
the famous black broth of the Spartans. (Mem. 
query ?) 

We went forth at noon to disport ourselves at 
walking. Smithers would have played football 
in the backsides, but I showed him that it was but 
a lewd game and that in my father’s time none 
played it save those who were of St. John the 
Evangelist’s {vtilgo Porci) ; on hearing which he 
was well satisfied to walk only. We two going 
forth, saw standing upon the bridge that very 
Whig the Earl of Kingsdown Charteris. Whereat 
I made to turn back, thinking to go round by Clare, 
for whenever his lordship meets me, he is pleased 
to be very merry {exempli gratia, asking whether 
the cobbler doth not pinch my feet), as he will do 
to all us poor parsons’ sons. But now as I was 
turning, he called to me, taking off his hat mannerly 
and said, “ Mr. Slippers, I trust that you’re for 
the honest party and ‘ Goddam-the-French- 
King.’ ” -j- Whereat being much pleased “ Yes, 
my lord,” scarce knowing what 1 said. “ Then,” 

^ Ramillics. 

t The Whig ministry was carrying on the war against Louis 
XIV., the Tories very lukewarm in their support of it. 
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saith he, “ I will send for you this evening to help 
us hold the court to-night and shout for her 
Majesty’s Ministers.” 

When we had passed out of hearing of his lord- 
ship up the new avenue towards Coton, Smithers 
saith to me, “ What’s this, Tom, art turned ranter ? 
I thought you were for Church and State.” * At 
that I turned to him and spoke, as I conceive, 
with some spirit. “ So I am,” I said, “ and for 
Goddam-the-French-King too.” (Mem. and 
query, is it a fault thus to use an oath in a catch 
word ? Shall ask my tutor.) “ A plague on your 
parties,” say I, “that an honest fellow cannot go 
about his business, no, nor so much as get his 
curacy, without this party give it to him and that 
party try to take it from him.” 

Went round over Madingley Hill and viewed 
that fair seat of Sir John Cotton, Bart. Coming 
back through the town we saw a gazette from 
London, just arrived, all hot. Smithers in much 
concern for his cousin Frank, an officer among 
the hand-grenade men, of whom he is very proud. 
The gazette tells how the regiment before which 
his company marches was set to storm the 
village, but no list of the slain yet. All the Kings- 
men walking in the streets in high glee, they 
esteeming themselves to be of the Duke’s kin, 
because forsooth his son was at their College, 
which I think a very poor conceit. (Query— why 
are Kingsmen so proud ?) 

Towards nightfall I bolted the door of our 
room, fearing the young Whigs would come to 


* That is. High Church and Tory. 
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take me with them. And to be sure one did soon 
call from below, and then what a rushing of feet 
up to'the garret, and a kicking against the panels. 
Whereat I, fearing harm to the door, and that 
making forced entry they might put some notable 
slight upon the print of King Charles the Martyr 
that my father gave me, was fain to go out and 
down with them into the court, where was all the 
youth of the College except the stricter sort of 
Tories. Whenever one of that party showed him- 
self at the foot of his staircase, even if he was but 
passing to another’s rooms, he was driven in with 
cries, at peril of his person. The Earl of Kingsdown 
Chatteris took a hold of Lord Jacobus Towrow, 
and was for putting him into the great conduit, 
hap-splash and under ; but no one else dared touch 
a lord in this manner. 

It being now about nine o’clock, the Earl had 
tables and Portuguese wine * set in the court, 
and all who passed must needs drink Whig toasts. 
I now began to be very merry, and marched 
gladly round and round the court. Now and 
again we would stop under the windows of some 
notable of the other side and give three cheers 
for the Duke or the Lord Treasurer, till the 
one above poured out water, if he held his door 
to be strong. But we never cheered for the 
Queen, but only for her servants, which was 
much remarked on. 

We stopped under Sir Isaac Newton’s rooms, 
between the gate and the chapel, and gave three 

* Port was the drink favoured by the Whigs and the war 
party, in preference to that strong argument for peace — French 
claret. 
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cheers for the philosopher, who is of the Whig 
party ; howsoever he looked not forth. After 
that the Earl of Kingsdo\vn would have us stop 
before the Lodge and give three cheers for that 
good Whig, Dr. Bentley, yet methought it was 
but a weak shout. (Mem. — Here I shouted not, 
knowing the doctor to be but a poor scholar, 
as my tutor has often told me ; exempli gratid his 
denial of Phalaris his letters.) The Master, indeed, 
sending out to know what the matter was, when 
he heard it to be a Whig mob that cheered for 
the victory, let the matter be, which was very 
ill thought of by the seniors. 

We now, being very merry, began to march 
round trampling like a battalia, and singing the 
new song made for the army of “The British 
Grenadiers,” where their martial deeds are ex- 
tolled above those of Greek Hercules or Roman 
Caesar. In the chorus the skill ever is to make a 
noise like a drum beating (tow, row, row), which 
We did but indifferently w'ell till one fetched a 
drum, whereat we took to singing the chorus 
again and again, and cheering for my Lord the 
Duke of Marlboro’. Then some one began to 
sing a ribald song of which the chorus was 

" We’ll scent them out whene’er we can. 

The Pope, the Devil, and the Warming Pan,” 

which I take to be in very deed the policy of that 
Party. Some did rumour that the song was first 
written to divert that horrible and wicked spawn 
of Satan the C-lv-s H— d Cl-b, founded, as men 
say, by the regicide John Milton. (O Christ’s 
College, what a monster didst thou bring forth ! 
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thou shalt be equal in infamy to Sidney Sussex, 
the cradle of the Divil Noll himself !) Howso- 
ever, the song was a merry song, and though it 
were scarce honest to set more of it down, I have 
it in my head. 

Coming back to my rooms found Smithers 
very sour, who for conscience sake had not gone 
down into the court. “ Thou apparent ana- 
baptist ! ” quoth he. “ Thou patent nonjuror and 
concealed papist ! ” quo’ I. 

May 28. Late for Chapel this morning. 


THE HEGIRA OF ROUSSEAU 

[In 172S Rousseau began his most strange career by run- 
ning away from Geneva. He passed through Savoy to Turin, 
wlierc he underwent the process of feigned conversion to 
Catholicism in order to live for awhile on charily. After that 
he became a domestic Servian t. Many years later his Contrat 
Social gave the first impulse to the ideas of the French Revo- 
lution, and the later revolutions in T taly and in Europe generally. 
In this dialogue Religion and Freedom arc represented as 
having vague premonitions of the coming revolutions of 1789, 
^848, etc., in France, Italy and elsewhere. Fate then comes in 
and explains to them Rousseau’s responsibility for those com- 
ing events ; and also that when Voltaire’s laughter shall have 
undermined the fabric of religion, the mystical and romantic 
t^lenicnt in Rousseau’s teaching shall cause a reaction against 
Voltaireism, and help to reinstate the religious sentiment.] 


'lime . — ^Anno Domini 1728, 

Scene .- — A Savoyard Pass between Annecy and Turin. 

— A Boy (a runaway Genevan apprentice of paltry 
aspect and unk)vely countenance, who is sham- 
bling over the Pass during the whole scene). 

Freedom, sitting on heights above the Pass. To 
her enter Keugion. 
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Freedom: Sister, you who sit on the throne 
of Europe, beside your paramour Tyranny, rul- 
ing the cities below, why do you come to seek 
me up here among the marmots and the chamois ? 
My tears flow down to water the Italian plains 
that once were mine, and the peasant drinks them 
in bitterness, and does not ask why they are bitter. 
Why do you come to mock me ? 

Religion: Sister, I tremble. I have seen 
strange portents. At midnight Mass a voice was 
heard in M ilan. The old Cathedral shook with a 
chant not of monks or of hired choristers, and 
phantom voices of men and women yet unborn 
praised new things. Prophecy floated shivering 
down the aisle, and all the priests crossed them- 
selves. Through the incense smoke I sniffed a 
mountain smell, and strange yearnings took hold 
of me as once in the days of my innocence. I 
fled out into the night, and all the streets flashed 
with phantom arms, with tumult of battle and 
men rushing to the gates. I passed out of the 
city walls, out through the starlit farms to the 
rows of night-shining olives, until 1 saw your 
mountains that girdle my Italy. On every snow- 
clad height, where man’s foot has never been set, 
a watch fire gleamed its signal to the plain ; and 
overhead 1 saw, flaring against the night, new flags, 
whereon were no crests or ’scutcheons, or images 
of men or beasts. As day broke I reached the 
mountains, and the morning mists billowed tumul- 
tuously like the sea, and Easter bells re-echoed off 
the abysses of rock and ice, and the sun came up 
with a song. I cling to your knees ; sister, save 
me ! 
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Freedom : What folly is this ? My servants 
are all slain. You and your paramour buried them 
long ago, and destroyed their memory from among 
men. You have parcelled out the land, and left 
me the mountains and the barren sea. And now 
you come to cling to my knees. What new guile 
is this ? You were ever a hypocrite. 

Religion {shrieks] : Ah ! I see blood on your 
hands ! 

Freedom : Not on mine. 

{The Boy comes to the top of the Pass 
and looks dozen into Italy. 

Religion: I feel a power pass by me. It is 
the power of the vision. Who is there ? 

Freedom : Only that boy. Another of my last 
degenerate sons, going down to sell himself for a 
crust of bread at your door in Turin. 

{A pause, during which the Boy moves slowly on. 

Sister, I too, indeed, saw the crestless flags last 
night, in a vision on the hills. First, the Atlantic 
groaned ; then the Mediterranean sighed. A 
noise arose from the Gallic plains to westward, 
as of whole millions of the blind, that all together 
at one moment received sight ; their shout of life 
regained, I heard pass high over my mountains, 
and come echoing back from doleful lands to east- 
ward as faint calls for help, mingled with loud 
threatenings of those who hated hope. Then I 
heard the girding on of arms, then drums and 
the trampling of hosts that moved as the locusts 
march. 

Also I heard a fierce song that made me wicked 
and glad of heart. I have heard no such sound 
since the horn of Uri brayed by Mortgarten Lake, 
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when my sons rushed down from the Alpine 
meadows and plunged the mailed riders and the 
banners of chivalry in its blue waters for ever. 
At that song I was as one drunk with pride, and 
I stretched out my hands to slay kings. Then I 
awoke, and saw the sun light up the domes and 
bell-towers of the enslaved cities below, and I 
knew that it was a dream of the night. 

[Enter to them Fate. 

Fate: That is a strange messenger you have 
chosen to send before your face. 

Freedom : What messenger ? Men no longer 
run on my errands. 

Fate : That boy. 

Freedom: He my messenger? Poor rascal! 
he has a franc in one pocket that will just take 
him to Turin, where he will scarce escape hang- 
ing, unless he has more luck than he has honesty. 

Fate : In the other pocket he carries the 
thunderbolt that will shake down the castles and 
empty the palaces of broad Europe. 

Freedom : He ! That fawning slave ! See 
how cringingly he is begging of that country- 
nian, and how he scuttles away as the man kicks 
him. There is no meaner subject in all Europe. 
No more abject jackal will prowl the streets of 
Turin. 

Fate : His cannon shall rattle after him over 
the passes he now treads alone. The crestless 
flags are his. The chief of chiefs shall be his 
messenger. Because to-day he enters Italy in 
rags, in rags shall his armies follow him, and those 
wdio are clad in broadcloth and in silk shall not 
withstand them. Also the dwellers in the cities 
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shall take great courage against their tyrants at 
the mouth of this pitiful coward. 

Religion : And will he also overthrow my 
temples ? 

Fate : He will not overthrow your temples. 
They will totter first at the word of another. Have 
you yet seen no sign ? 

Religion : I have dreamed it. I thought I 
stood in a great eathedral, of which the roof was 
so high that no man eoidd see it ; but the lights 
that were in its vaulted recesses twinkled afar 
like stars. Each pillar stood like a precipice, of 
which a regiment of men would scarcely have 
girdled the base ; and none could see any end to 
the number of the pillars. The noise of the music 
and the chanting which filled that Temple was loud 
as the noise of the storm among the forest trees. 
Then I heard a little man laugh. He was so small 
that he was like an ant upon the floor, as were all 
the millions that filled that place. At first he 
laughed alone — shrill, piercing, audible. Then 
his laugh swelled louder and louder, and many of 
the ant-like millions joined in it. It drowned 
the organ music, and those who chanted joined in 
to swell the waves of laughter, which rolled round 
and round, echoing in those vast caves, till pres- 
ently the wind of it put out the lights in the roof 
above, and then with a groan the pillars shook at 
so great a sound and swayed heavily, and I woke 
as ir was about to fall. 

Fate : Even so. When your Temple has fallen 
that boy shall build it up again. 

Religion : He ! That would outrun even your 
power for bringing to pass insolent jests. You mock 
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am only concerned with results. The “ shows I 
conjure up ” are at any rate the only toys that 
you and your sister will ever have to play with, 
and to rant over. If you think you love each 
other so dearly, my only comment will be events. 
To-day, 1 admits that you have combined to hire 
the same messenger. A very pretty boy he is! 
I congratulate you both upon the choice. 


THB END. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 


Publishers seem to think that a book is not a book 
without an introduction. To this one there is indeed 
a preface ; but it became, somehow, embedded in 
33o» and cannot now be extricated. For this 
issue something more, or at any rate something else, 
seems to be demanded. The form of the work does, 
no doubt, require explanation. Some critics have, 
not without justice, advised readers to skip the first 
two chapters ; others have recommended that these 
should be relegated to an appendix, which, after all, 
is much the same thing. 

There is something to be said for this view, but I 
may be pardoned for thinking that it is unsound. 
Those two chapters arc the necessary foundations of 
the book. It is true that the visitors to a house, 
to whom readers may be compared, do not think it 
necessary to explore its foundations before entering 
it ; but it is not less true that wise visitors will not 
enter a house at all if they are doubtful about its 
security. Now, if one wishes to study seriously the 
life of Napoleon at St Helena it is necessary first to 
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feel one*s way through the maze of legendary litera- 
ture to arrive at any chance or possibility of facts ; 
it is necessary to discard copiously, until at last one 
may doubt if anything be left. The more one reads 
and sifts the more dubious become all these chron- 
icles, the more questionable becomes every assertion 
in them ; and in re-reading these two chapters my 
conviction is that they are unduly lenient to the 
records of the captivity. 

So much for the preliminary necessity of dis- 
crimination. 

As to the main purpose of the book, it is so ob- 
vious that it docs not seem to need explanation ; 
for the procession of Napoleon from the throne to 
the grave must always be a iheme of historic and 
human interest. What the last phase might have 
been, how his later life might have developed under 
other circumstances, is a topic for idle but not wholly 
unfruitful speculation. At some cold interval of 
reflection he might have realised — ^what he knew 
with regard to others — that the war period in a man's 
life has its definite limits : he might have said 

Enough ! ” and set himself to consolidate what he 
had won. Then that imperious but practical mind 
might liave worked wonders of administration, have 
endeavoured to fascinate subject races by good 
government in lieu of emshing and bleeding them, 
and have made France forget the Revolution in the 
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enjoyment of material prosperity and pride of 
dominion ; while he himself remained the over- 
shadowing authority of the Continent. 

Liberty in the Anglo-Saxon sense he would never 
have conceded, for he misunderstood and distrusted 
it ; but he would have contented by contrast those 
Frenchmen who remembered the selfish oppressions 
of the old monarchy and the unspeakable horrors of 
the Revolution. Of the working classes he and his 
nephew after him were always mindful. French- 
men, too, he had studied closely and understood 
thoroughly. Other nations, except perhaps the 
ICnglish, he had never troubled himself to under- 
stand, and them he understood least of all. Had 
he wisely put war away from him, and rested on the 
terror of his name, he might have disjiensed with 
this knowledge, for the internal administration of 
his empire would have sufficed for his energies, when 
the keen edge of youth, restlessness, and ambition 
had been removed. 

Imagination can scarcely set limits to the benefi- 
C('nt i:)ossibilities of a Napoleon of peace, of that 
vast operative intellect absorbed in the problems of 
internal government : genius and energy and organ- 
ising power all cU^voted to the amelioration of a region 
already so favoured by Nature, and to laying deep 
and solid the foundations of a dynasty which should 
have had a title to existence in the obvious advan- 
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tages it afforded as compared with all preceding 
governments. But, then, to do this he would have 
had to turn his back on himself, to retrace his steps, 
and to stay the waste of France. Others saw his 
opportunity, though he himself was too headstrong. 

What a fall in history ! ” said Talleyrand, with an 
eloquence and elevation rare in him ; “to give his 
name to adventures instead of giving it to his age ! “ 

All this he might have combined with the kindred 
task of training his son or sons, of forming his heirs, 
and practically founding a beneficent succession. 
His son is now an object of renewed and pathetic 
interest, all the more pathetic because there is so 
little to say. But imagination cannot help dwelling 
on the child of so infinite a future and so sterile a 
reality, who clung as if by instinct to the Tuileries 
when it was sought to remove him, and who withered 
away among the enemies of his father and his race. 
And yet he was, perhaps, happy in his death, for had 
he lived he must have been practically a i)risoncr ; 
utilised by Mettcrnich as a piece on the European 
chessboard, and compelled to sustain the awful 
heritage of his dreaded name — intrigue, captivity, 
and revolution. He would in effect have been more 
formidable than his father, after so much of the 
Napoleuuic glamour had been lost in Russia. For 
around that blameless figure played the aureole of 
the splendid tradition ; passions and enthusiasms 
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which Napoleon had inspired but alienated would 
have rallied to his son ; the inevitable errors of other 
governments — legitimist, constitutional, or repub- 
lican — would have added to their volume ; and the 
youth would have been regarded as the Messiah of 
democracy on the one hand and as a prince within 
the mystic circle of hereditary sovereignty on the 
other. 

If Napoleon III., the not unquestioned nephew of 
the Emperor, could fascinate the French with his 
name after the almost grotesque adventures of Stras- 
burg and Boulogne, it seems impossible to measure 
the attractive force of the youth who was the very 
child of Csesar, and who for three years had actually 
lived in Paris as a king. 

His father in exile planned and pondered much 
over his son*s future. What else had he to dream of 
or build upon ? It was to him the redeeming fact 
of his captivity that it might appeal patlietically to 
the French people on behalf of his son, and that his 
sufferings might secure liis dynasty. It was, as he 
said, his crucifixion. What he dreaded was that the 
boy might be compelled by his Austrian relatives 
to take orders and enter the priesthood, so as to 
remove him definitely from the dynastic arena. 
That, no doubt, was a contingency to be reckoned 
with. But the undoubted affection of Francis for 
his grandson, or the desire of Metternich to retain 
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so precious a political asset, averted any such solu- 
tion, and the future of the boy was unembarrassed 
by the cloister. 

What were the chances of that future we may 
estimate by an incident. When Prince Napoleon, 
the son of Jerome, was in Paris under the name of 
Montfort in 1845 he visited the H6tel des Invalides. 
His resemblance to the founder of his house was 
striking, and the sentry on duty, after looking hard 
at him, in a moment of uncontrollable emotion pre- 
sented arms. Some of the veterans came up. It 
is a son of the Emperor, or at least a nephew of the 
Emperor.” The news spread like wildfire, and the 
old men rushed like madmen to fetch General Petit, 
the Lieutenant-Governor — him of the famous fare- 
well in the courtyard of Fontainebleau. He came, 
and embraced the young man, as Napoleon had 
then embraced him, amid shouts of ” Vive TEmper- 
eur ! ” ” Had it been in a barrack, not a hospital, 
no one knows what would have happened,” says a 
contemporary chronicler. From which may be 
inferred not merely the force of the imperial tradi- 
tion, thirty years after Waterloo, but also that had 
Louis Napoleon physically resembled his uncle he 
would have succeeded much sooner than he did in 
mounting the throne of France. 

Surely, then, the son of the Emperor was happy in 
his death; for the saddest fate that can befall a 
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prince is to be the passive tool and instrument of 
statesmanship, as the bitter experience of Djem 
and the Stewart pretenders sufficiently testifies. 
Moreover, the man has yet to be found who, 
for even a score of years, can rule the fierce 
equality of France as it has been since the Revo- 
lution. 

But all these are bubbles, and this book is not 
intended to deal with speculations ; its aim is to 
penetrate the deliberate darkness which surrounds 
the last act of the Napoleonic drama. In stage 
tragedy the catastrophe is, as a rule, decently con- 
cealed. One may see the headsman or the assassin 
or the funeral, but not the scaffold or the stab. 
For Napoleon there was no such close. Yet none 
the less was his exile a tragedy, and, as if from the 
custom and habit of tragedy, a curtain, though not 
wholly impenetrable, veils the fifth act. The victim 
will have it so ; he shrouds himself and closes all the 
shutters ; what is allowed to issue forth is calculated 
misrepresentation ; to obtain a glimpse of the truth 
we are almost reduced, like the officer on guard at 
Longwood, to utilise the keyhole. 

Further, the purpose of this book may be justified 
from another point of view. There is a natural 
curiosity to know how the rulers of mankind demean 
themselves when fortune turns, or when they turn 
their backs on fortune. To humanity at large they 
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are, indeed, then more interesting than in their 

splendour. 

We watch, with a personal emotion, Walpole at 
Houghton, unable to employ himself after his fall, 
for business has sterihsed him, and he can no longer 
read ; Charles V. at Yuste endeavouring to persuade 
himself that he has done with the world, and to still 
an active mind with monastic observance ; Mary 
Queen of Scots as she trails her fallen fortunes from 
prison to prison ; Charles XII. at Demotika, taking 
to his bed in the dumb fury of defeat ; Diocletian 
feigning or finding happiness in his kitchen garden 
at Salona ; Charles Albert as he rides away a citizen 
from the battlefield which he entered as a king, to 
hide his broken heart at Oporto ; the two uncrowned 
Queens who pace the green but hopeless garden of 
Zell ; Wolsey as he seeks in the ruin of his career 
the shelter of his monks ; Charles as he walks across 
the park from one of his palaces, to have his head cut 
off in front of the other. 

Napoleon was well aware of this curiosity, never 
keener than about himself. No one, perhaps, since 
Julius Caesar concentrated on himself the personal 
and famiUar devotion of so many hundreds of thou- 
sands. None, perhaps, had ever excited so much 
visible consternation. There had never been a more 
meteoric rise or a more terrible fall. On no captive, . 
chen, could the attention of the world be more fixed. 
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But for that reason he was resolved not to gratify 
the inquisition. He knew that he was slowly dying ; 
he knew that he was politically dead. He would 
fold his mantle around him as he passed ; he would 
not expose his captive majesty, like Samson or 
Jugurtha, to the idle wonder of the crowd. And 
so, when he lost what slender hopes of release he 
may have had, if he ever entertained any, he made 
himself invisible. 

It was well done — ^better done than in the first 
months when he exposed himself to the Governor 
and to the tourists — ^but it only increases our curi- 
osity. Had he lived in the eye of the world no languid 
hand would have turned the pages of his meagre 
court circular. His conversations of parade in ad- 
versity would have been even less interesting than 
his conversations of parade in prosperity. Had he 
come to England, as he wished, he would, no doubt, 
have tried to play the part of a country squire. He 
might have attempted to solace himself with the 
ambitions, at once petty and solid, of a gentleman 
farmer ; have punched his cattle or weighed his pigs, 
and simulated satisfaction with his lot. That, 
perhaps, had been the worst ending of all ; for no 
one would have believed in it. Other men could 
pass from lofty station to agricultural absorption 
without suspicion. Althorp, for example, could 
exchange the leadership of the House of Commons 
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for the cultivation of shorthorns without fear and 
without reproach. Washington, a bom country 
gentleman, could step down from the highest office 
and resume rural pursuits with dignity and satis- 
faction. But Napoleon in such guise would have 
deceived no one, least of all himself. His shepherds 
would have been suspected of intrigue, his bailiff 
would have been treated as a diplomatist, his oil-cake 
would have been probed for despatches. And in 
the midst of the byre would have been Napoleon, 
with some Poppleton in attendance, suspected of 
meditating, and no doubt meditating, very different 
things.' 

It must, indeed, be conceded that it was not pos- 
sible for him to live in England. There, to say the 
least, he would have been the figurehead of faction 
both in Britain and abroad. Napoleon in the Tower 
of London would have been an anachronism, — and, 
even there, an unexploded shell. He would have 
been under the very eye of France, an eye which 
was always turning restlessly away from the Bour- 
bons ; he would have been a cause of unrest and 
agitation in England ; he would have enjoyed in his 
prison the sympathy of Wliigs hke Sussex or Holland, 
and the enthusiasm of Radicals like Hobhouse. 
Men who are not old have seen how the support of 
portions of our community may be enlisted on be- 
half of enemies much less attractive and illustrious 
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than Napoleon. He would have been the stock 
subject of parliamentary inquiries ; and even the 
fierce bull-dog hostility of the mass of the nation 
would have served the captive in producing reaction 
both in Britain and on the Continent : — in fine, it 
would have become at last impossible to keep him 
in and impossible to let him out. And all these 
drawbacks would have been multiplied a hundred- 
fold had he been allowed to be comparatively at 
large under supervision ; even had the Confederate 
Powers agreed to such an arrangement, which, after 
the experience of Elba, we may be sure was out of 
the question. On the Continent, outside France and 
Italy, he could have lived under custody of some 
kind with no such danger ; the risk would have been 
rather to himself than to peace. This might well 
have been urged by our Government as a reason why 
Austria, Prussia, or Russia should undertake the 
burden. There was no danger of his escaping from 
the affectionate solicitude of his father-in-law, or 
the vindictive vigilance of Prussia, or the outraged 
territory of Russia. 

That, again, is not the main issue so far as this 
book is concerned. Granted, as it must be granted, 
that Napoleon was destined after the collapse of 
Waterloo to eat his heart out somewhere till released 
by death, it was its purpose to try and ascertain 
the truth as to this final scene. 
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And in attempting this much it is not intended to 
maintain that Napoleon should not have been kept 
in strict custody, but to express regret that the 
ungracious responsibility should have devolved on 
Great Britain, and that it should not have been dis- 
charged with more consideration and less crudeness. 
It should be remembered that, although Napoleon 
had surrendered himself to Great Britain, he was in 
effect the prisoner of the Allies, and we cannot help 
wishing that his confinement had been under the 
auspices of some other Power. Absolute security 
from further intervention by Napoleon in its affairs 
was justly and imperatively demanded by the world ; 
it was its reluctant and unconscious tribute to the 
man. But it would have been fully consistent 
with security to lodge the Emperor decently ; to 
give him practically the full liberty of the island — 
if St Helena were the choice of the confederates for 
his residence ; to assign to him a custodian who 
should have veiled his functions with something of 
courtesy and tact. For we were guarding at St 
Helena not merely a renowned conqueror, not 
merely one who had been for a decade the paramount 
sovereign of Western Europe and had received the 
homage and adulation of almost all kings and rulers, 
but one of the supreme figures of history, whom, 
though it was necessary to control, it was not possible 
to obliterate. It should have been flattering to our 
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pride to remember this ; for we had dealt him the 
final blow at Waterloo, and he had surrendered to 
us. It was in our national interest, therefore, rather 
to magnify than to diminish the greatness of our 
charge. It should, then, have been at the least a 
matter of expediency for us to remember that our 
relations with the former conqueror would be re- 
corded by history in characters both dispassionate 
and ineffaceable, that our debit and credit account 
in that matter would be graven on tablets of brass. 
Our relation to him should have been that of the 
chivalrous conqueror to the illustrious vanquished. 
And this we could easily have achieved without 
sacrificing security and without unfaithfulness to 
our odious duty. 

One strange question does, somehow, arise — 
sort of historical freak. Suppose the boot, to use 
an expressive vulgarism, had been on the other leg.. 
Suppose that, instead of the Allied Sovereigns cap- 
turing Napoleon, Napoleon had, as was possible in 
1813 or 1814, captured the Allied Sovereigns? 
Here there comes in the difference between the 
hereditary and the self-made monarch, between the 
founder and the heirs of a dynasty. Every dynasty 
must have a beginning, but woe to the founder if 
he fails. 

There would have been no question of Napoleon’s 
immuring or exiling the sovereigns of Austria, Prussia, 
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or Russia ; their countries would not have endured 
it. Their subjects would have ceded provinces 
and fortresses, and regained their masters in ex- 
change. 

But Napoleon did not belong to that sacred race ; 
he had made himself imperial ; he had no heredi- 
tary rights of kingship : France divested herself of 
him without qualm or difficulty. And yet he had 
claims on her ; claims of admitted fealty, claims 
of conquest on her behalf. But he had not the 
special indefinable traditional birthright. He had 
the claim of a Pepin, not the claim of a Dagobert ; 
and so in defeat he had to go out into the wilder- 
ness, much as a detected adventurer who has 
intruded into polite society. 

He knew and recognised the difference. He well 
understood his relation to the world. When he had 
asked his courtiers what would be the effect of his 
disappearance, and they in reply had exhausted 
themselves in hyperbole : “ Bah ! ” he said, " there 
will be a great ' Ouf ! ' " of relief. He played his 
stake, lost it, and went his way. 

For Alexander and Francis and Frederic William 
it was different. Had Darius captured Alexander, 
the defeated Macedonian would, no doubt, have 
been paraded in chains of gold. But some two 
thousand years had elapsed since then, and an 
hereditary king, even though a barbarian, could 
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no longer be so treated. Vienna and St Petersburg 
and Berlin would have made the necessary sacri- 
fices, and have welcomed their released monarchs 
with wreaths and arches and tears of joy. A not 
less characteristic and peculiar sense of propriety 
despatched the parvenu sovereign — ^although he 
had been crowned in Paris and Milan, anointed 
by the Pope and affirmed by countless treaties — 
to a desolate rock as General Bonaparte. 

It would be well if the sombre episode of St Helena 
could be blotted out of history in the interests both 
of Great Britain and Napoleon ; it is not a bright 
page for either ; it consorts with the dignity of 
neither. But the impartial verdict of posterity, 
when given — and it is still in suspense — must, what- 
ever its import, record that Napoleon was then 
stripped and powerless, while Britain was triumph- 
ant and overwhelmingly strong. 
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THE LAST PHASE 


CHAPTER I 

THE LITERATURE 

W ILL there ever be an adequate Life of Napo- 
leon ? Hitherto it has been scarcely worth 
while to ask the question, as we have been too near 
the prejudices and passions of his time for any such 
book to be written. Nor are we as yet very remote, 
for it may be noted that Queen Victoria was all but 
two years old when Napoleon died, and that there 
may still be in existence people who have seen him. 
Moreover, the Second Empire revived and repro- 
duced these feelings in almost their original force, 
and the reaction from the Second Empire prolonged 
them. So we are still, perhaps, not sufficiently 
outside Napoleon’s historical sphere of influence 
for such a book to be written. 

Nor until recently did we possess sufficient mate- 
12U 
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rials for the work. The pages and pages that follow 
Napoleon^s name in library catalogues mainly re- 
present compilations, or pamphlets, or lives con- 
scientiously constructed from dubious or partial 
authorities, meagre bricks of scrannel straw. But 
now, under a Government in France which opens its 
records freely, and with the gradual publication of 
private memoirs, more or less authentic, we arc 
beginning to see new possibilities of definite veracity. 
The issue of the suppressed correspondence removes 
a reproach from the official collection, and fills its 
blanks. And the mania for Napoleonic literature 
which has prevailed for some years past, unaccom- 
panied, strangely enough, by any sign of the revival 
of Bonapartism as a political force, has had the 
effect of producing a great supply to meet a greedy 
demand — a supply, indeed, by no means always 
unquestionable or unmixed, but at any rate out 
of the harvest of its abundance furnishing some 
grains of genuine fact. 

The material, then, varied and massive as it is, 
seems to be almost ready for the hand of the destined 
workman, when he shall appear. And even he would 
seem not to be remote. In the great Narrative of 
the relations of Napoleon and Alexander of Russia 
we \visli to sec his shadow projected. Is it too much 
to hope that M. Vandal will crown the services that 
he has rendered to history in that priceless work by 
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writing at least the Civil Life of Napoleon ? Might 
not he and M. Henry Houssaye, who has also done 
so much so well, jointly accomplish the whole ? Of 
the intimate details of his private life M. Masson is 
the recognised master. 

We speak *of a partnership, as we do not conceive 
it to be possible for any one man to undertake the 
task. For the task of reading and sifting the docu- 
ments would be gigantic before a single word could 
be written. Nor, indeed, could any one man ade- 
quately deal with Napoleon in his military and his 
civil capacities. For Napoleon, as was said by 
Metternich, a hostile judge, was bom an adminis- 
trator, a legislator, and a conqueror ; he might have 
added, a statesman. The Conqueror of 1796-1812, 
and, it may be added, the Defender of 1813 and 
1814, would require a consummate master of the 
art of war to analyse and celebrate his qualities. 
Again, Napoleon the civilian would have to be 
treated, though not necessarily by different hands, 
as the statesman, the administrator, the legislator. 
Last of all there comes the general survey of Napoleon 
as a man, one of the simplest character to his sworn 
admirers or sworn enemies, one of the most com- 
plicated to those who are neither. 

And for this last study the most fruitful material 
should be furnished in the six years that he spent at 
St Helena, when he not merely recorded and anno- 
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tated his career, but afforded a definite and con- 
secutive view of himself. ** Now,” as he said there 
himself, ** thanks to my misfortune, one can see me 
nakedly as I am.” What he dictated in the way of 
autobiography and commentary has never perhaps 
received its just measure of attention. Someone 
has said somewhere that the memoirs he produced 
himself appear to be neglected because they are 
the primitive and authoritative documents, so far 
as he is concerned, of his life. People prefer to 
drink at any other source than the original ; more 
especially do they esteem the memoirs of any who 
came, however momentarily, into contact with him. 
What the man himself thought or said of himself 
seems to most of those who read about Napoleon 
a matter of little moment. What they want to 
read is Bourrienne, or Remusat, or Constant, or the 
like. They may, no doubt, allege that Napoleon’s 
own memoirs are not so spicy as those of some of 
his servants, and that they are by no means to be 
relied upon as unbiassed records of fact. Still they 
remain as the direct deliberate declarations of this 
prodigy as to his achievements, and they contain, 
moreover, commentaries on the great captains of 
the past — Caesar, Frederic, and Turenne — which 
cannot be without serious interest to the historian 
or the soldier. 

Nor must this indifference to truth count for too 
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much in an estimate of Napoleon's character. Truth 
was in those days neither expected nor required in 
Continental statesmanship — so little, indeed, that 
half-a-century afterwards Bismarck discovered it 
to be the surest means of deception. Napoleon's 
fiercest enemies, Metternich and Talleyrand, have 
now given us their memoirs. But we should be sorry 
to give a blind credence to these in any case where 
tlicir personal interest was involved. Napoleon at 
vSt Helena was, as it were, making the best case for 
liimself, just as he was in the habit of doing in his 
bulletins. His bulletins represented what Napoleon 
desired to be believed. So did the memoirs. They 
are a series of Napoleonic bulletins on the Napoleonic 
career, neither more nor less. 

But there is one distinction to be drawn. In 
writing his bulletins, Napoleon had often an object 
in deceiving. At St Helena his only practical aim 
was to further the interests of his dynasty and his 
son. So that where these are not directly concerned 
rather more reliance may be placed on the memoirs 
than on the bulletins. 

The literature of St Helena is fast accumulating, 
and must be within a measurable distance of com- 
pletion. Eighty-four years have elapsed since a 
greedy public absorbed five editions of Warden's 
Letters in five months : seventy-eight since the 
booksellers were crowded with eager purchasers for 
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O’Meara's book. It is perhaps not too much to 
hope that his manuscript journal, which now sleeps 
in California, may soon be published in its entirety, 
for it is said to be full of vivid and original matter ; 
while it might throw light on the discrepancies 
between his Voice from St Helena " and his 
private communications to the English officials at 
the Admiralty and at Plantation House.* Then we 
have had the voluminous batteries of Gourgaud, 
Montholon, and Las Cases (whose suppressed passages 
might also be safely produced, if indeed they exist 
or ever existed) met by the ponderous defence of 
Forsyth and the more effective abstract of Seaton. 
We have had, too, the light artillery of Maitland 
and Glover, and Cockburn and Sant ini, and the 
madcap '' Miss Betsy," who became Mrs Abell. 
We have the histories of St Helena by Barnes and 
Masselin. And in i8i6, a former Governor, General 
Beatson, availed himself of the sudden interest in 
the island to launch on the public a massive quarto 
detailing its agricultural features with a minuteness 
which could scarcely be justified even in the case 
of the Garden of Eden. We have the tragedy of 
Antommarchi, whatever that effort may be worth. 
Recently, too, the Commissaries have taken the field ; 

* Since this was written portions have been published in the 
Century magazine, which makes it abundantly clear that O’Meara 
skimmed off all the valuable matter for the Voice.” 
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Montchenu, Balmain, and Sturmer have all yielded 
their testimony. So has Madame de Montholon. 
Napoleon, indeed, urged his companions to record 
his utterances in journals, and frequently alluded 
to the result. “ Yesterday evening,” says Gourgaud, 
“ the Emperor told me that I might turn my leisure 
to profit in writing down his sayings : I would 
thus gain from 500 to 1000 louis a day.*' He was 
cognisant of the journal of Las Cases, which was dic- 
tated to or copied by St Denis, one of the servants, 
whom Napoleon would sometimes question as to its 
contents. O'Meara’s journal was read to him. He 
took it for granted that they all kept journals, and 
he was right. For, except the faithful Bertrand, and 
11 le wife who divided with the Emperor his affection, 
none of the actors in that dreary drama have held 
their peace. 

Lately, however, there have appeared two further 
contributions ; and it may be considered that, 
while both are striking, one exceeds in interest all 
the previous publications of St Helena, from the 
light that it throws on Napoleon's character. Lady 
Malcolm’s “ Diary of St Helena '' gives a vivid ac- 
count of the Emperor’s conversations with Sir 
Pulteney, and an impartial account of Lowe, which 
seems to turn the balance finally against that hap- 
less and distracted official. But the second publica- 
tion is in some respects not merely the most remark- 
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able book relating to Napoleon at St Helena, but 
to Napoleon at any time. It is the private diary of 
Gourgaud written entirely for his own eye, though the 
editors seem to think that the latter part at any rate 
may have been prepared for the possible detection of 
Lowe. But the great bulk was obviously prepared 
for no one except Gourgaud ; since it could please 
no one else, and scarcely Gourgaud. It embodies, we 
believe, the truth as it appeared to the writer from 
day to day. It throws a strange light on the author, 
but a still newer light on his master. But when we 
have read it we feel a doubt of all the other records, 
and a conviction that this book is more nearly the 
unvarnished truth than anything else that has been 
put forth. 

For there is one rule to which we fear we can 
scarcely make an exception, which applies to all 
the Longwood publications : they, none, of them, 
to put it mildly, contain the exact truth. If we 
did make an exception it wpuld certainly be in 
favour of Gourgaud. And it may further be said 
that their veracity increases in proportion to the 
remoteness of their publication from the events to 
which they relate. Gourgaud, who is published 
in 1898, is more truthful than Montholon, who 
publishes in 1847 1 smd Montholon, again, is more 
truthfiQ than Las Cases, who publishes in 1823. 
Least of all, perhaps, to be depended on is O'Meara, 
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who published in 1822. In all these books, except 
perhaps the latest, there are gross instances of 
misrepresentation and fabrication. And yet to 
accuse all these authors of wanton unveracity would 
not be fair. It was rarely if ever wanton. Partly 
from idolatry of Napoleon, partly to keep up a 
dramatic representation of events at St Helena and 
so bring about his liberation, facts were omitted 
or distorted which in any way reflected on their 
idol or tended to mar the intended effects. There 
seems to have been something in the air of St 
Helena that blighted exact truth; and he who 
collates the various narratives on any given point 
will find strange and hopeless contradictions. Truth 
probably lurks in Forsyth, but the crushing of the 
ore is a hideous task ; and, for various other reasons, 
it is equally difficult to find in the more contemporary 
narratives. There is a strange mildew that rests on 
them all, as on the books and boots in the island. 
One has to weigh each particle of evidence and bear 
in mind the character of the witness. Sometimes, 
indeed, we may be charged with having quoted from 
sources which we have described as tainted. We 
could scarcely quote from any others. But where 
the testimony seems of itself probable, and where 
no object but truth is perceptible in it, we have no 
choice but to cite from what documents there are. 

One striking circumstance remains to be noticed. 
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Of the last three years of Napoleon's life we know 
scarcely anything. From the departure of Gour- 
gaud, in March i8i8, to the end of May 1821, we 
know practically nothing. We know what the 
English reported from witliout. We have an 
authorised but not very trustworthy record from 
within. But, in reality, we know nothing or next 
to nothing. 



CHAPTER II 

LAS CASES, ANTOMMARCIII, AND OTHERS 

T he book of Las Cases, which is the most 
massive, and perhaps the most notorious, is not 
without a certain charm of its own. First published 
in eight volumes, it was subsequently compressed, 
and under the title of Memorial of St Helena,'* 
adorned with the quaint and spirited designs of 
Charlet, has obtained a world-wide circulation. Las 
Cases is said, indeed, though no doubt with much 
exaggeration, to have realised from it no less a sum 
than eighty thousand pounds. It is alleged to have 
been written in daily entries, and to supply an exact 
report of Napoleon’s conversation. Much, however, 
is declared by the author to have been lost, partly 
from want of time for transcription ; something, 
perhaps, from the vicissitudes of his papers. What 
he narrates is told with spirit and even eloquence, 
and when corroborated by other authority may be 

taken to be a faithful transcript of the Emperor’s 
2 
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talk as Napoleon wished it to be reported, or at 
any rate of his dictations. But, when uncorrob- 
orated, it is wholly untrustworthy. For, putting 
on one side the usual exaggerations about diet, 
restrictions, and so forth, and making full allowance 
for the fact that the author was too completely 
dazzled by Napoleon (whom he sincerely adored) 
to see quite clearly, there is a fatal blot on his 
book. It is an arsenal of spurious documents. How 
tliis has come about, whether from the fertile in- 
vention of Las Cases, or by the connivance and in- 
spiration of Napoleon, it is not possible definitely 
to pronounce, though suspicion may well amount 
to conviction. At any rate, four concocted letters 
are printed at length in Las Cases* book, and he 
must be held responsible for a fifth, which is no- 
where printed, and which probably had but a 
transient existence. 

The mythical character of the first of these has 
been clearly and categorically set forth by Count 
Murat in his excellent* book, Murat, Lieu- 
tenant do rEmpercur en Espagne." The charge is 
there established that Las Cases, in order to lay the 
blame of his hero’s Spanish policy on Murat, inserted 
in liis book a spurious letter under the date of 
March 29, 1808. By whom tliis was composed does 
not appear. But that it is a fabrication is certain, 
and the responsibility for its production rests on 
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Las Cases.* Count Murat accumulates damning 
proofs. He points out the irresolution of its style, 
and the orders that the French armies should 
perpetually retreat before the Spaniards, as wholly 
alien to the Napoleonic character. He points out 
tlie incessant inconsistencies with passages of 
authentic despatches written at the same time. 
On the 27th of March Napoleon had written to 
Murat to bid him make an imposing display of 
force in Madrid. In the spurious despatch, dated the 
29th, he disapproves of his being in Madrid at all. 
It is known, moreover, that the news of Murat's 
occupation of Madrid did not reach the Emperor 
till the 30th. The form is not that in which 
Napoleon addressed Murat. The drafts, or minutes, 
of practically all Napoleon’s letters are in existence. 
There is no minute of this. Napoleon in his other 
d('spatches never alludes to this one. Murat never 
acknowledges its receipt, Murat's minute register 
of letters received and sent contains no allusion 
to it. How, in any case, did it suddenly make its 
appearance at St Helena ? 

It seems useless to accumulate proofs that a more 
audacious concoction has seldom been published as 

* This is not quite certain. I followed Thiers, who says it was 
first printed by Las Cases. I have now found it in Vol. II., p. 246, 
of a book called “ Introduction a THistoire de I’Krnpire Fraiujais ” 
{Paris, 1820). Las Cases published the Memorial in 1823. But he 
returned to Europe in 1816. 
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an original document. The editors of the imperial 
correspondence, indeed, blush as they print it, for 
they append a note stating that neither the draft, 
nor the original, nor any authentic copy is discov- 
erable. Savary, Beausset, and Thibaudeau blindly 
accept the letter on the authority of Las Cases. 
Meneval, who was at the time Napoleon's private 
secretary, anticipates the doubts of Count Murat, 
and details some material circumstances which 
vitiate the letter, one of them being that though 
the letter is dated from Paris Napoleon at that 
time was at St Cloud. Meneval says that he cannot 
solve the mystery, though his arguments all point 
irresistibly to a historical fraud ; his only argument 
the other way — a very dangerous one — is that no 
one but Napoleon could have composed it. The 
perplexity of Meneval, . when his confidential posi- 
tion is considered, is extremely significant, if not 
conclusive. Thiers thinks that Napoleon wrote it, 
and wrote it on the professed date, but admits that 
the letter was never sent. His reasons for this 
strange theory cannot be examined here, but they 
appear to be the mere result of a desperate effort 
to prove the authenticity of the letter, in spite 
of overwhelming difficulties stated by himself. 
Montholon prints it among a number of other 
letters wliich he says were handed to liim by the 
Emperor. This either casts doubt on the narrative 
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of Montholon, or proves the complicity and even 
authorship of Napoleon himself. 

It is indeed true that this document was not 
first, as Thiers asserts, published by Las Cases. 
It is to be found in the ** Introduction k THistoire 
dc TEmpire Frangais,” a book published in 1820, 
whereas the Memorial was published in 1822-3. 
But it can scarcely be doubted that it was supplied 
by Las Cases, who was charged to get it somehow 
passed into history. It appears in this book, without 
any particular reason, inserted as if by a happy 
accident, not long after Las Cases returned from 
St Helena. It was never published before that 
return, and we cannot dissociate the responsibility 
of its publication from Las Cases. It is a little 
unfortunate that ho piqued himself on his skill in 
composition. He tells us that he drew up Napoleon's 
protest at Plymouth. He drew up innumerable 
protests of his own. Once a correspondence 
established with Sir H. Lowe," he says, with ominous 
pleasantry, “ I did not remain idle." He rained doc- 
uments on the Governor. Deported to the Cape, he 
never stopped writing : the Governor of that settle- 
ment, the Ministers, the Prince Regent — all had to 
endure him. Returning to Europe he bombards 
every Sovereign or Minister that he can think of. 
Last of all, the patient reader who ploughs through 
his eight volumes has ample reason to feel that Las 
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Cases would like nothing better than to pen a few 
Napoleonic despatches to keep himself in exercise. 
We should not, perhaps, on this instance alone, def- 
initely pronounce that Las Cases deliberately com- 
posed the letter to Murat ; for it might have been 
an academical exercise, or there might have been 
confusion among his papers, or lapse of memory. 
There are strange freaks of this kind on record. 

But, unfortunately, this is by no means the only 
effort or lapse of Las Cases in this direction. In 
the fifth part of his journal he gives in much the 
same way a letter from Napoleon to Bernadotte, 
dated August 8, i8ii. It is entirely ignored by the 
editors of the imperial correspondence. It is, how- 
ever, inserted in the Lettres inedit es de Napoleon 
I.,’' but " with every reserve," for the editors do 
not know its source. Had they known its origin 
they would no doubt have rejected it, as had the 
former editors. They take it at second hand from 
Martel’s “ (Euvres Litteraires de Napoleon Bona- 
parte." Martel, who docs not name his authority, 
evidently took it from Las Cases. 

Again, in his sixth volume, Las Cases generously 
produces from his occult and unfailing store another 
State document. This time it is a letter addressed 
by Napoleon to his brother, Louis, King of Holland, 
on April 3, 1808, from the Palace of Marrac. It 
bears all the mint marks of the others. It is found 
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for the first time in Las Cases* book. No draft of it 
is in existence, a fact which is in itself fatal. Un- 
luckily, too, Napoleon did not arrive at Marrac 
till fourteen days after April 3. The editors of the 
Emperor*s correspondence print it with this dry 
remark, and with an ominous reference to Las 
Cases as the sole authority. M. Roequain, in his 
“ Napoleon et le Roi Louis ** (p. 166, note), un- 
hesitatingly dismisses it as in the main, if not wholly, 
a fraud. We see no reason for accepting any part 
as genuine, nor indeed does M. Roequain supply any. 

In his seventh volume, again, there is a fourth 
letter, of the authorship of which it may confidently 
be said, Aut Las Cases, aut Diabolus. It purports 
to be instructions for an anonymous plenipotentiary 
on a mission in Poland, and it is dated April 18, 
1812. This composition is absolutely ignored by the 
official editors of the imperial correspondence. It 
is, as usual, suddenly produced by Las Cases as a 
revelation of the real motives of the Russian expe- 
dition. The real motive of that disastrous war, it 
seems, was the reconstitution of the ancient kingdom 
of Poland. When we consider that at that juncture, 
when the revival was passionately sought by the 
Poles, eagerly desired by his own army and by 
some of his most devoted servants, when it was vital 
to his strategy and to his policy, when it was clearly 
dictated by the commonest gratitude and humanity 
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towards Poland, Napoleon resolutely refused it, we 
may judge of the value and authenticity of this 
document. 

The fifth fabrication, which we are not privileged 
even to see, is the most remarkable and the most 
impudent of all. In a moment of disinterested 
friendship Las Cases drew from his manuscript 
hoards, to show to Warden, a letter from the Due 
d’Enghien to Napoleon which was written on the 
eve of his execution, and which, according to Las 
Cases, was suppressed by Talleyrand for fear Na- 
poleon should be moved by it to spare him. Las 
Cases appears to have had a monopoly of this 
document, for no one except himself and those to 
whom he showed it ever had the singular good 
fortune to see or even to hear of it. His own state- 
ment with regard to the Enghien affair is perhaps 
the most nebulous in his whole book, and he only 
makes a timid and transient allusion to the letter 
which he had shown so exultantly to Warden. 
Warden's language is so remarkable that it deserves 
quotation : I saw a copy of this letter in possession 
of Count de Las Cases, which he calmly represented 
to me as one of the mass of documents formed or 
collected to authenticate and justify certain mysterious 
parts of the history which he was occasionally em- 
ployed in writing under the dictation of the hero 
of it." 
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Let us follow up for a moment the subsequent 
history of the letter of the Due d’Enghien intercepted 
by Talleyrand and providentially preserved by Las 
Cases. In the Letters from the Cape/' composed, 
inspired, or revised by Napoleon, this letter is 
mentioned, for the author had “ frequent oppor- 
tunities of cursorily running over manuscripts of 
the greatest interest relative to the memorable 
events of the last twenty years, a part of which 
was even written from the dictation of Napoleon 
himself ” ; in other words, Napoleon, who is the 
author of the “ Letters," has access to manuscripts 
dictated by himself. " When the Due d’Enghien 
had arrived at Strasburg, he wrote a letter to 
Napoleon, in which he stated, ‘ that his rights to 
•the crown were very distant : that for a length of 
time his family had lost their claims : and promised, 
if pardon was granted to him, to discover everything 
he knew of the plots of the enemies of France, and 
to serve the First Consul faithfully.' This letter 
was not presented by Talleyrand to Napoleon until 
it was too late. The young prince was no more." 
The author goes on to say that in the manuscript, 
which he had been privileged to see, Napoleon 
states that “ perhaps, if this letter had been pre- 
sented in time, the political advantages which 
would have accrued from his declarations and 
liis services, would have decided the First Consul 
2a 
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to pardon him.** This extract is interesting as 
containing the only portion of the text of this 
remarkable document which has been preserved. 

Rumours of this precious letter appear to have 
been cautiously spread about Longwood, and to 
have excited the curiosity of that portion of the 
household which had not been admitted to the 
confidence of Las Cases. 0 *Meara appears especially 
to have distinguished himself by a pertinacious 
spirit of investigation. In January 1817, he repre- 
sents himself as asking the Emperor questions with 
regard to it. I now asked if it were true that 
Talleyrand had retained a letter from the Due 
d*Enghien to him until two days after the Duke's 
execution ? Napoleon's reply was : ' It is true ; 
the Duke had written a letter, offering his services, ^ 
and asking a command in the army from me, which 
that seder ato Talleyrand did not make known until 
two days after his execution.' I obscirved that 
Talleyrand by his culpable concealment of the 
letter was virtually guilty of the death of the Duke. 

‘ Talleyrand,* replied Napoleon, ‘ is a hricconc, 
capable of any crime.* ** 

Two months later, in March, O'Meara mentions to 
Napoleon tliat a book has been published respecting 
him, by Warden, which was exciting great interest. 
The book had not then arrived, but there were 
extracts from it in the newspapers. Napoleon sits 
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down to read the newspapers, asks the explanation 
of a few passages, and at once inquires what Warden 
had said of the affair of the Due d*Enghien. I re- 
plied that he asserted that Talle5n:and had detained 
a letter from the Duke for a considerable time after 
his execution, and that he attributed his death to 
Talleyrand. * Di questo non dubbio ' (Of this 
there is no doubt), replied Napoleon.'* Later in 
the month Napoleon reiterates this statement to 
O’Meara. “ When he (the Due d’Enghien) arrived 
at Strasburg, he wrote a letter to me in which he 
offered to discover everything if pardon were granted 
to him, said that his family had lost their claims for 
a long time, and concluded by offering his services 
to me. The letter was delivered to Talleyrand, 
►who concealed it until after his execution.” This 
seems succinct enough, but O'Meara wished to make 
assurance doubly sure. So in May, he tells us : “I 
asked Napoleon again, as I was anxious to put the 
matter beyond a doubt, whether, if Talleyrand had 
delivered the Due d’Enghien’s letter in time to 
him, he would have pardoned the writer. He re- 
plied, ‘ It is probable that I might, for in it he made 
an offer of his services; besides, he was the best 
of the family.’ ” It is noteworthy that although 
Napoleon speaks more than once to Gourgaud about 
the Enghien affair he never mentions the letter to 
that critical and incredulous ofi&cer. 
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Finally, the whole bubble, blown assiduously by 
Warden, O'Meara, and the Letters from the Cape,'* 
ignominiously bursts. The letter disappears, and 
with it the charge against Talleyrand. The narra- 
tive is brought back to historical truth by placing on 
record the well-known note of the Due d'Enghien 
written on the report of his trial. Montholon has 
to engineer this remarkable metamorphosis. It is, 
of course, impossible to perform this task with suc- 
cess, but the hapless equerry extracts himself from 
it with something less than grace or probability. 
He tells us that after O'Meara's departure the sur- 
geon's journal was left with him, and that he was 
in the habit of reading it aloud to his master. The 
Emperor, he says, pointed out some errors in the 
manuscript. And it seems a pity that Montholon# 
does not place on record what these errors were, 
for the only statement which is corrected is that 
thrice solemnly made by O’Meara on the authority 
of Napoleon himself. We must quote textually 
what is said about it. M. O'Meara dit que M. de 
Talleyrand intcrcepta une lettre 6crite par le Due 
d'Enghiep quelques heures avant le jugement. La 
verite est que le Due d'Enghien a ecrit sur le proces 
verbal d'interrogatoire, avant de signer : * Je fais 
avec instance la demande d'avoir une audience 
particuli^re du premier consul. Mon nom, mon 
rang, ma fa^on de penser et I'horreur de ma situation, 
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me font esperer qu*il ne refusera pas ma demande.' 
This, of course, is what the Due d'Enghien did 
ictually write. Then Montholon proceeds, “ Mal- 
hieureusement TEmpereur n*eut connaissance de ce 
fait qu’apres Texecution du jugement. L’inter- 
v^ention de M. de Talleyrand dans ce drame sanglant 
sst d^ja assez grande sans qu*on lui prete un tort 
qu’il n'a pas eu.” 

We regret to declare that we do not consider this 
contradiction as any more authentic than the letter 
from the Due d’Enghien, written at Strasburg, 
offering his services, and asking for a command in 
the army, which Talleyrand intercepted for fear it 
should melt Napoleon’s heart. The fact and pur- 
port of that letter are clearly set forth by Warden, 
who saw the letter ; by Las Cases, who showed it 
to him ; by O’Meara, who twice asked Napoleon 
about it ; by Napoleon himself, in the “ Letters 
from the Cape ” ; and the main point of the story 
is not the appeal of the Duke, but the infamy of Tal- 
leyrand, who suppressed it. Warden produced the 
first statement in 1816 ; the “ Cape Letters ’' ap- 
peared in 1817 ; O’Meara in 1822 ; Las Cases in 
1822-3. At last, in 1847, thirty years after the 
statement had been first promulgated, appears 
Montholon’s book. By this time the whole story 
has been hopelessly exploded. A host of elucida- 
tory pamphlets has been published. What has not 
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transpired is the document itself, which, though so 
assiduously advertised, has never seen the light. 
So Montholon has to make the best of a bad job, and 
get rid somehow of this abortive fiction. As we 
have said, he conjures up an episode in which he 
reads O’Meara’s composition to the Emperor, when 
the Emperor corrects several errors. Montholon, 
however, records only one correction, which is not a 
correction at all, but an absolute denial of the whole 
story, and an explicit acquittal of Talleyrand. 
The statements in Warden’s book, which form the 
text for Napoleon’s remarks to O’Meara in March 
1817, and the categorical assertion in the ** Letters 
from the Cape,” which were composed by Napoleon 
himself, Montholon does not and cannot touch. It 
is no doubt true that Napoleon did not see the last 
words which Enghien wrote before his execution 
tobk place. But these were not a letter written from 
Strasburg, nor are they an application for a post 
in the French army, nor were they intercepted by 
Talleyrand. It is noteworthy that, so far from the 
Due d’Enghien soliciting employment under Na- 
poleon, we know from Savary that the Duke’s fatal 
admission at his trial was that he had asked to serve 
in the British army. We may admire Montholon’s 
loyal spirit, but we think he might have effected the 
retreat from an impossible position with something 
more of skill, and veiled it with more probability. 
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As to Talleyrand, his share in the Enghien affair, 
though no doubt obscure, is certainly not open to 
this particular charge. Strangel^^ enough, and most 
unfortunately for Las Cases, Napoleon in his own 
hand left an express acquittal of Talleyrand. 
Mencval transcribes from the autograph notes of 
Napoleon on the History of Fleury de Chaboulon 
the following lines : “ Prince Talleyrand behaved 
on this occasion as a faithful Minister, and the 
Emperor has never had any reproach to make to him 
with regard to it.'* Talleyrand's complicity or con- 
nivance does not fall to be discussed here ; that is 
a very different matter. But this note expressly 
contradicts the charge of perfidy which we are 
discussing, and wliich is the essence of the charge 
preferred by Las Cases. 

Finally, it is to be noted that on his death-bed 
the Emperor, provoked by an attack in an English 
review on Savary and Caulaincourt in connection 
witli this incident, calls for his will, and inserts in it 
the following sentence : I had the Due d'Enghien 
arrested and tried because it was necessary for the 
safety, interest, and honour of the French people, 
when the Comte d' Artois was, avowedly, maintain- 
ing sixty assassins in Paris, Under the same cir- 
cumstances, I should do the same again.*' This 
we believe to be the truth, though not perhaps the 
whole truth. 
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We have, then, we confess, a profound distrust of 
this mass of illustrative documents collected by Las 
Cases. We cannot, indeed, call to mind a single 
letter (except the various protests) which is given 
by Las Cases and which is genuine, except the fare- 
well letter of Napoleon to Las Cases himself. 
Strangely enough, such is the fatality attaching to 
letters in this collection, Gourgaud gives a totally 
different version even of this one ; yet Gourgaud 
read it under circumstances that would have 
stamped it on his memory. In this case, however, 
the version of Las Cases is supported by Lowe, and 
is no doubt the true one. 

Whence came all these manuscripts ? When and 
where was “ the mass of documents formed or col- 
lected to justify certain mysterious parts of the his- 
tory '' of the Emperor's reign ? Are we to under- 
stand that Napoleon hurriedly culled them at the 
Elysee or Malmaison after Waterloo — a letter to 
Louis, a letter to Murat, a letter to Bernadotte, — 
from his enormous correspondence ? We know that 
the letters which he considered at that time of most 
importance he confided to his brother Joseph : they 
were bound in volumes. How, then, did he come to 
have these sparse but notable despatches about him ? 
Las Cases could only, if they were genuine, have 
obtained them from Napoleon, and Las Cases was 
not in the confidence of Napoleon till long after the 
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Emperor was cut off from his papers. Whence, 
then, come these casket letters ? Las Cases could 
tell us, but does not : and no one else can. The 
only hint we obtain is from Gourgaud, who, speaking 
of some false statement of Warden's, says that it 
is probably “ une partie du journal faux de Las 
Cases," from which we may conclude that Las 
Cases kept an ostensible record for the informa- 
tion of curious strangers and the public, and that 
this was known at Longwood. 

And here we must say, with deep regret, that we 
wish we could clear Napoleon of complicity with this 
manufacture. Could we shut our eyes to the evi- 
dence of the authorship of the " Letters from the 
Cape," or did we choose to take that pamphlet as a 
sort of trial-balloon sent forth by the Emperor but 
not intended to carry his authority, there would be, 
perhaps, no absolutely certain or direct evidence of 
connection. Unfortunately, there is no doubt as to 
the authorship of the " Letters from the Cape." 
Montholon, moreover, gives the letter to Murat in 
the midst of a narrative of Spanish affairs dictated by 
Napoleon. Napoleon is recorded as saying : ** On 
the 29th of May I wrote to the Grand Duke of Berg." 
And then follows the spurious letter. If, then, we 
can trust Montholon, Napoleon declared the letter 
to be genuine. But we cannot in such a matter 
trust Montholon. We have, however, described the 
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relations of Napoleon, as set forth by the chroniclers, 
to the imaginary Enghien letter. We can hardly, 
then, acquit Napoleon of having been at the least 
cognisant of these documents. 

Las Cases, in his Journal, constantly treats us to 
comet showers of asterisks, which he assures us re- 
present conversations with Napoleon of the utmost 
moment and mystery. Possibly mystifications may 
have been concocted at these dark interviews, and 
if Las Cases kept any record of v/hat then passed it 
would be well to publish it. Nor is it easy to under- 
stand that the idolater would venture to take such 
liberties without at least a sign from the idol. It 
must, moreover, be mentioned that an officer on 
board the Noythumhcrland records that Napoleon 
was heard in dictation to Las Cases saying that he 
had received proofs of Engliicii’s innocence and an 
application from Engliicn for employment, after the 
Duke's execution. Thiers, again, following the less 
emphatic opinion of M(m(wal, positively declares 
that thc’re can be no doubt, from the evidence of the 
style, that the letter to Murat was composed by the 
Emperor. This is a damning admission if the 
authority of Thiers be acceptcfl, for no one can now 
believe that that letter was written on the alleged 
date. On the other hand, Thiers is by no means 
infallible. Moreover, is it possible, to put things on 
the lowest ground, that Napoleon would associate 
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himself with tricks so certain of discovery ? Unless, 
indeed, what is not impossible, in a desperate mood 
he allowed them to be launched, careless of the 
future or of the verdict of history, in order to produce 
a momentary impression in his favour ; just as he 
is said in the days of his power to have published in 
the Moniteur fictitious despatches from his marshals. 

We offer no judgment : wc care to go no further : 
our object is not to follow up the track further than 
to demonstrate the untrustworthiness of Las Cases. 
And wc think wc have said enough to show that these 
various fabrications lie like a bend sinister' athwart 
the veracity of his massive volumes, and make it 
impossible to accept any of his statements, when he 
has any questionable object in making them. 

This being so, it is not necessary to point out 
minor and less elaborate inaccuracies. Pasquier, 
for example, complains that Las Cases gives a 
wholly imaginary account of the interview which 
Pasquier had with Napoleon on becoming Prefect 
of Police. But the responsibility for this misstate- 
ment does not probably lie with Las Cases. He also 
signalises two other misrepresentations of the same 
kind. But it is scarcely worth while to multiply 
instances. 

We have, however, a further, though very minor, 
objection to this author, in that he is a bookmaker 
of an aggravated description. No sort of padding 
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comes amiss to him. And yet the book is not with- 
out interest, and even value ; for there are many 
cases in which he has no interest to serve, and where 
he records at length habits and remarks of Napoleon, 
which we find nowhere else, the genuineness of which 
must be decided by internal evidence or probability. 
Las Cases, too, is by far the most Boswellian of the 
biographers, the most minute, the most insensible 
to ridicule, and in that respect affords some amuse- 
ment. Some, indeed, of his flights towards the 
sublime hover perilously near the other extreme ; 
as, for example, when he feels an indescribable 
emotion on seeing Napoleon rub his stomach. The 
Emperor has some coffee for breakfast, which he 
enjoys. Quelques moments plus tard il disait, 
en se frottant Testomac de la main, qu'il en sentait 
le bien Ik. il serait difficile de rendre mes senti- 
ments a CCS simples paroles.** 

Again, Napoleon tells him that when speaking to 
Lowe he became’ so angry that he felt a vibration in 
the calf of his left leg, which is one of bis portentous 
symptoms, and one which he had not felt for years. 

Again, Las Cases records, in the true Boswellian 
strain, that Napoleon had called him a simpleton, 
consoling him with the assurance that he always 
meant the epithet as a certificate of honesty. 

Again, Las Cases speaks with rapture of the 
absence of all personal feeling in Napoleon. “ He 
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sees things so completely in the mass, and from so 
great a height that men escape him. Never has 
one surprised him in any irritation against any of 
those of whom he has had most to complain." 
Were it possible on other grounds to give complete 
credit to the narrative of Las Cases this stupendous 
assertion would make us pause. 

The memoirs of Montholon are, like the author, 
eminently suave and gentlemanlike. O'Meara ac- 
cuses him, in private letters to the English staff, of 
being untruthful, and O’Meara should be a good 
judge. We do not doubt that where they bear upon 
the general strategy of Longwood they are of little 
value, like all the publications within thirty years 
of Napoleon’s death — though it should be remem- 
bered that they appeared late, not till 1847. Nor 
are the dates given always exact ; and this in- 
accuracy gives the impression that the entries may 
have been written up some time afterwards. It is 
sufficiently obvious, indeed, that portions of the 
book are insertions long subsequent to the exile. 
We cannot, therefore, accept Montholon’s unsup- 
ported statement as sufficient authority for any fact 
of importance. For example, he explicitly states 
that he closed Napoleon's eyes after death. Bert- 
rand not less circumstantially states that he per- 
formed this pious office. Both allege that they 
acted on the Emperor's express injunction. We are 
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compelled to believe one or the other, and we have 
no difficulty in believing Bertrand, who has not made 
other statements to which it is impossible to give 
credence. But, then, what of Montholon ? We 
can only commend his tone, which is due, no doubt, 
to the date of publication. A quarter of a century 
had cooled many passions and allayed many feuds. 
Gourgaud had ceased to rage, and had amicably co- 
operated with Montholon in the production of the 
Emperor^s memoirs. Hence, Montholon has not a 
word in his diary against Gourgaud, or even reflect- 
ing on Gourgaud, at a time wlicn that fretful porcu- 
pine must have been making his life almost intoler- 
able. Indeed, at the time of Gourgaud's challenge, 
there is simply a blank of ten days. Whether this 
judicious reticence is due to anguish of mind ; or 
whether, what is not impossible, the whole trans- 
action was what our ancestors would have called a 
flam ; or whether, on consideration, the entries 
were cancelled, it is impossible now to say. W^e 
incline to the last hypothesis, and regret, now that 
Gourgaud's journal is published, that Montholon's 
cannot as a counterblast be given in its entirety. 
We know that he left in manuscript a great mass of 
notes of conversation. One at least of these, the 
record of a monologue of Napoleon's on March lo, 
1819, has been published, and exceeds in interest 
anything in Montholon's book. It is greatly to 
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be desired that these notes should be unreservedly 
given to the world. Were this done, we might liave 
a record not inferior in interest to that of Gourgaud. 
What wc cliicliy regret about the book as it stands 
arc the obvious insertions and suppressions, due, no 
doubt, to blind veneration for Napoleon's memory, 
and to solicitude for the political interests of Na- 
l.iolcon's nephew, ■ There is, as is said of pictures, 
a want of atmosphere — that is, of tlio atmosphere 
of St ileiena. There is too much of the political 
colouring of Paris or Ham. It languishes, moreover, 
just when it would liave been most fruitful — that is, 
after the departure of the other clironiclers. Las 
Cases, O'Meara, and Gourgaud, wdicn v^^e liave noth- 
’ug else to depend upon, except the imaginative ex- 
cursions of An torn marc hi. 

For, in llic last daj^s of all, we arc left mainly to 
/iiitomniarclii, and no one of the clironiclers is l(\ss 
veracious. He was a young Corsican anatomist of 
Some flistinction, and currived at St Heiona eighteen 
months licforc iNhipolcou's death. As a Condcan, 
s Iccted by Cardinal Fescli, lie should liavc been 
egreeabie to the Emperor. Put he was unlucky, 
for on several occasions he was absent when Na- 
I'oleon wanted his aid. Moreover, his illustrious 
! utieiit, who in any case did not love physicians, 
tliought him too young and iitcxperienced. And, 
according to Montholoii, Antommarclii treated tlie 
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illness of Napoleon as trifling, and even feigned. 
Yet Montholon speaks well of him, as " an excellent 
young man,*' and has no conceivable object for 
misrepresenting him. When, in March 1821, Na- 
poleon complains of feeling internal stabs, as of 
a pen-knife, caused by the hideous disease which 
had then almost l^illed him, Antommarchi laughs. 
Nothing, says Montholon, will make him believe, 
within seven weeks of the end, in the gravity, or 
even in the reality, of Napoleon's condition. He is 
persuaded that the illness is only a political game, 
played with the intention of persuading the English 
Government to bring the Emperor back to Europe. 
He declares, with a smile of incredulity, on March 
20, that Napoleon's pulse is normal. On March 21, 
however, he recognises the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, and declares that he sees undeniable signs of 
gastritis. Napoleon thereupon consents, with great 
reluctance, to take some lemonade with an emetic. 
Next day, therefore, a quarter of a grain of tartar 
emetic was administered in some lemonade. The 
patient was violently sick, and rolled on the earth 
in agony. What the agony must have been, when 
we remember the ulcers which were internally de- 
vouring him, we can scarcely conceive. Antom- 
marchi ssiys that the effect is too strong, but that 
it is a necessary^ remedy. Napoleon, however, 
absolutely refuses any further medicine of the kind. 
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Next day he ordered his servant to bring him a 
glass of lemonade ; but the young doctor was on 
the watch, and craftily inserted the same dose of 
his favourite remedy. Napoleon smelt something 
strange, and gave it to Montholon, who in ten 
minutes was horribly sick. The Emperor was 
naturally furious, called Antommarchi an assassin, 
and declared that he would never see him again. 

For some time past the young Corsican had been 
weary of his confinement, and his attendance on 
one whom he considered an imaginary invalid. He 
spent much of his time in Jamestown, or outside 
the limits, to the disgust of the orderly who was 
forced to accompany him. Finally, in January 1821, 
he signified to Sir Thomas Reade his intention of 
leaving the Emperor’s service and the island. On 
January 31, 1821, he wrote to Montholon that he 
desired to return to Europe, and that he felt with 
regret his inability to gain the Emperor’s confidence. 
Napoleon at once gave his consent in a letter which 
Montholon truly characterises as “ bien dure.’' We 
quote the concluding paragraph : " During the fif- 
teen months that you have spent on the island you 
have not made His Majesty feel any confidence in 
your moral character ; you can be of no use to him 
in his illness, and so there is no object in prolonging 
your stay here.” 

In spite of this scathing sentence, Bertrand and 
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Montholon patched up a reconciliation, and on Feb- 
ruary 6, Antommarchi was permitted to resume his 
service. On March 23, as we have seen, there was 
another quarrel, and Montholon records that on 
March 31 Napoleon refused to allow his name to 
be even mentioned. However, on April 3, he was 
allowed to be present at Dr Arnott's visit. On April 
8, being again absent when summoned, he is formally 
told that the Emperor will never see him again. 
On April 9 he went to Sir Hudson Lowe to request 
permission to return to Europe, — twenty-six days 
before Napoleon’s death. Lowe said that he must 
refer the matter to England. On April 16, Arnott 
insisted that Napoleon should once more receive 
Antommarchi. On April 17 Napoleon dictates a 
letter which he insists on Antommarchi signing as 
a condition of remaining, as the doctor had been 
accused of idle gossip and jests as to his master’s 
habits. On April 18 he is once more allowed to 
accompany Amott to the patient’s room. On 
April 21, however, the English doctors hold a con- 
sultation without him ; and when Montholon wishes 
to summon him on April 29, Napoleon twice angrily 
refuses. For the first five days of May, the last five 
days of life, he is allowed to watch in the room 
adjacent to the sick-room. In the last agony, when- 
ever he tries to moisten the lips of the dying man, 
Napoleon repels him and signs to Montholon. 
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Finally, on May 5, Napoleon dies, and, alone of all 
his attendants, omits Antommarchi from his will ; 
though, it may be incidentally mentioned, Antom- 
marchi produces an eighth codicil in his own favour 
wliich does not appear to have been recognised. 

Why recall all this so minutely ? For the simple 
reason that there is not a word of it in Antom- 
marchi*s book. That work, on the contrary, re- 
cords nothing but the single-minded devotion of 
the physician, and the affectionate gratitude of 
the patient. For example, on the day on which 
Napoleon twice refused to see him, he records 
that the patient reluctantly accepted one of his 
remedies, and declared, “ You can measure by my 
resignation the gratitude I feel for you/' Napoleon, 
declares the doctor, added confidential directions 
about his funeral, — that it was to be, failing Paris, 
at Ajaccio, and, failing Ajaccio, near the spring in 
St Helena. On the 26th of March, when Napoleon 
would have none of him, Antommarchi represents 
himself as persuading Napoleon to see Arnott. 
Montholon says that it was on the 31st that Napo- 
leon first consented that Arnott should be sent for, 
and adds, As for Antommarchi, he persists in 
forbidding that his very name should l^e men- 
tioned.” Daily he records minute symptoms, and 
elaborate, affectionate conversations with his pa- 
tient. But not a word of his being' forbidden the 
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door, or of his contemptuous dismissal, or of his 
efforts to leave the island. Yet the two volumes 
which contain his record of eighteen months would 
have sufficed to find room for this. It is not pos- 
sible that Montholon should be guilty of gratuitous 
falsehood with regard to him. Montholon is well 
disposed towards Antommarchi ; his statements 
arc supported both by documentary evidence and 
hy the testimony of Lowe. How, under these cir- 
cumstances, these grave omissions and assertions, 
can we put any confidence in the doctor's state- 
ments ? No ; we must take the Antommarchian 
narrative for what it is worth, and that is little or 
nothing. For our own part, we accept with great 
misgiving any of his uncorroborated statements. 
How, for example, can we credit that, in the midst 
of this period of distrust and aversion, Napoleon 
should have harangued him in this fashion : When 
I am dead, each of you will have the sweet conso- 
lation of returning to Europe. You will see again, 
the one your relations, the other your friends, and 
I shall find my braves in the Elysian Fields. Yes," 
he continued, raising his voice, “ Kleber, Desaix, 
Bessieres, Duroc, Ney, Murat, Massena, Berthier, 
all will come to meet me : they will speak to me 
of what we have done together. I will narrate to 
them the later events of my life. In seeing me 
they will become mad with enthusiasm and glory. 
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We will talk of our wars to the Scipios, the Hanni- 
bals, the Caesars, the Frederics, etc.'' This fustian, 
of which Napoleon could scarcely have been guilty 
before his delirium, is supposed to have been de- 
livered to an audience of two, Antommarchi and 
Montholon : — Antommarchi, who was in disgrace, 
and Montholon, who, though he hung on his mas- 
ter’s words, does not even mention so remarkable 
a speech. We may safely aver that this is not what 
Napoleon said, but what Antommarchi considers 
that Napoleon ought to have said. 

One service Antommarchi rendered, which almost 
outweighs his worthless and mendacious book. He 
produced a cast of Napoleon’s face after his death. 
The original of this, now in P2ngland, represents 
the exc^uisite and early beauty of the countenance, 
when illness had transmuted passion into patience, 
and when death, with its last serene touch, had 
restored the regularity and refinement of youth. 
All who beheld the corpse were struck by this 
transformation. How very beautiful," was the 
exclamation of the Englishmen who beheld it. But 
Antommarchi had to fight even for the authenticity 
of his cast. Tlic phrenologists fell on him and rent 
him. They declared that the skull had not the 
bumps, or the bony developments, requisite for a 
hero. Others averred that it was rather the face 
of the First Consul than of the Emperor, which is 
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true. Others remembered that Antommarchi had 
not produced the cast till late in 1830. Indeed, 
did he take it at all ? Dr Burton, the surgeon of 
the 66th Regiment, claimed that the cast was 
genuine, but that he had taken it, and that An- 
tommarchi had nothing to do with it. We can 
only sum up our conclusions by declaring that 
we believe in the cast, but that if it be not 
more authentic than the book, we agree with the 
phrenologists. 

Warden’s book consists of letters, addressed to 
the lady he afterwards married, vamped up by “a 
literary gentleman.” It bears, in passages, too 
obvious marks of the handiwork of the literary 
gentleman, who puts into Warden’s mouth medi- 
tations of deplorable bathos. But in any case the 
book is of little value, for a simple reason. Napo- 
leon knew no English, Warden knew no French, 
and their interpreter was Las Cases. But we can- 
not help wondering who translated two of Warden’s 
tactful remarks to Napoleon. The latter had asked 
which was the more popular in England, the Army 
or the Navy. Warden replies in the noblest style, 
and ends, ” Such a field as that of Waterloo can 
hardly find adequate gratitude in the hearts of 
Englishmen I ” To this Napoleon made no reply. 
On another occasion. Warden addressed the. Em- 
peror as follows : ” The people of England appear 
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to feel an interest in knowing your sentiments re- 
specting the military character of the Duke of 
Wellington. They have no doubt that you would 
be just ; and perhaps they may indulge the expec- 
tation that your justice might produce an eulogium 
of which the Duke of Wellington may be proud.*' 
Again Napoleon did not answer. But we incline 
to hope and believe that the strain of translating 
these two observations was not placed on any in- 
terpreter, but that they proceed from the fertile 
resources of the literary gentleman/* who was 
not, however, equal to inventing the reply. 

If anyone, however, should be inclined to give 
credit to this narrative, he should examine the 
letter of Sir Thomas Rcade (head of Lowe*s staff 
at St Helena), which sets down three-fourths of 
the book as untrue. Reade adds, we think cor- 
rectly, that on certain specified points, such as the 
death of Captain Wright, and the execution of the 
Due d’Enghien, Las Cases was ordered to make 
explanations to Warden which could be published 
in Europe. 

Napoleon*s reply to Warden was published in a 
little book called Letters from the Cape.*' These 
letters are addressed to a Lady C., who was, no 
doubt. Lady Clavering, a Frenchwoman who had 
married an English baronet, and who was a de- 
voted adherent of the Emperor*s, as well as a very 
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intimate friend of Las Cases. They were addressed 
to her, and dated from the Cape in order to make 
the world believe that Las Cases, then at the Cape, 
had written them. The importance of this book 
arises from the fact that it is considered by the 
official editors of Napoleon's correspondence to be 
his composition, and they print it among his works. 
This is high authority, and is supported by the fact 
that a first proof of these letters is in existence 
with numerous corrections and additions in Napo- 
leon's autograph. But, apart from these indica- 
tions, it is abundantly clear, on the testimony both 
of Gourgaud and of Montholon, that the Emperor 
dictated these letters himself. Who translated 
them into English, however, does not appear. If 
this was performed on the island, it was probably 
by Madame Bertrand, for O'Meara does not seem 
to have been in the secret of them. ** The Em- 
peror,'' says Gourgaud, “ tells me that he docs 
not intend to reply to Warden, but that Las Cases, 
now at the Cape, will reply." Gourgaud bluntly 
answers that he himself has seen more than ten 
letters dictated by Napoleon to Bertrand for pub- 
lication. One, indeed, is on the table at the mo- 
ment. The Emperor no longer denies the author- 
ship, and Gourgaud is taken into his confidence 
with regard to their composition. The letters arc 
given to liim for correction and annotation. . On 
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August 16, 1817, he reads his observations on them 
to Napoleon, and many of them are adopted. On 
August 22, Montholon and Gourgaud both record 
that Napoleon finished the evening by having read 
to him the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th letters in reply 
to Warden. The exiles do not admire them. The 
Montholons think that the Emperor in these letters 
puts ridiculous speeches into their mouths, and 
Madame de Montholon goes so far as to say that 
they are badly written, full of “ sottises and per- 
sonalities. She is vexed that the name of her 
husband should be cited in them. It is all dirt, 
she says, and the more you stir it up the worse 
it will smell ; and she believes thal^ this pamphlet 
will occasion much hostile criticism. It is, indeed, 
only a pamphlet for contemporary consumption, 
with statements in it intended to influence public 
opinion. It has no value except from its authorship 
and the statement made in it of the spurious letter 
of the Due d’Enghien, the existence of which the 
pamphlet explicitly asserts. 

O'Meara's “ Voice from St Helena '' is perhaps 
the most popular of all the Longwood narratives, 
and few publications ever excited so great a sensa- 
tion as that produced by this worthless book. 
For worthless it undoubtedly is, in spite of its 
spirited flow and the vivid interest of the dialogue. 
No one can read the volumes of Forsyth in which 
3 
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are printed the letters of O'Meara to Lowe, and 
retain any confidence in O'Meara's facts. He may 
sometimes report conversations correctly, or he 
may not, but in any doubtful case it is impossible 
to accept his evidence. He was the confidential 
servant of Napoleon ; unknown to Napoleon he was 
the confidential agent of Lowe; and behind both 
their backs he was the confidential informant of 
the British Government, for whom he wrote letters 
to be circulated to the Cabinet. Testimony from 
such a source is obviously tainted. 

The book of Santini is a pure fabrication. It 
was written by Colonel Maceroni, an Anglo-Italian 
follower of Murat's, who has left some readable 
memoirs. Santini, who had indeed little time for 
composition, being Napoleon's tailor, haircutter, 
and gamekeeper, has, however, his episode in the 
history of the captivity. As he was waiting at 
dinner one night Napoleon burst forth at him, 

What, brigand, you wished to kill the Governor ! 
you villain ! If you have any such notions again, 
you will have to deal with me." And then the Em- 
peror explains to his guests that Santini, who had 
been of late on long solitary excursions with a 
double-barrelled gun, had admitted to another 
Corsican that he intended one barrel for the Gov- 
innor, and the other for himself. It seemed quite 
natural to Santini. He wished to rid the world 
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of a monster. ** It needed all my imperial, all 
my pontifical authority,” said Napoleon, **to re- 
strain him.” Santini, who was deported from 
the island by Sir Hudson Lowe, is said to have 
learned by heart Napoleon's great protest to the 
Powers, and so first brought it to Europe. Mace- 
roni declares that this Corsican factotum was seized 
on Dutch territory by a force of Prussian cavalry 
and never seen again. This is, of course, a fiction. 
Santini was harassed enough without so awesome a 
fate. He was hunted and spied on until he was 
allowed to live imder surveillance at Brunn. Thence 
he finally returned to Paris, and ended his life, not 
unsuitably, as custodian of his master's tomb in 
the Invalides. 

The value of Lady Malcolm's book consists, as 
has been said already, in the vivid reports of Napo- 
leon's conversation, which bear the impress of 
having been dictated, so to speak, red hot, by the 
Admiral ; and in the picture it gives us of Lowe. 
Malcolm pleased the Emperor, though on one 
stormy occasion he did not escape being called a 
fool (” Malcolm qui est un sot ”), and Lady Mal- 
colm was supposed, in her turn, to be fascinated. 
Napoleon would talk to Malcolm three or four 
hours at a time ; never, for reasons of etiquette, 
seated, or allowing a seat ; both men standing or 
Walking about, till at last they would lean against 
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the furniture from fatigue. The raciness of Napo- 
leon’s conversation, even in a translation, is not- 
able. “ I made Ossian the fashion,’' he exclaims. 

The income-tax is a good tax, for every one 
grumbles at it, which shows that every one pays 
it." ** Trifles are great things in France, reason no- 
thing." He tells the story of the Dey of Algiers, 
who, on hearing that the French were fitting out 
an expedition to destroy the town, said that, ii 
the King would send him half the money that the 
expedition would cost, he would burn down the 
town himself. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Lowe disliked these visits, for many reasons. He 
had quarrelled with Napoleon, therefore every one 
should quarrel with him. He could not see Napo- 
leon, therefore no one should see him. 

It was now abundantly clear that the one supreme 
distinction at St Helena was to obtain an interview 
with the Emperor ; it is also clear that this annoyed 
the ruler of St Helena, with whom no one endured 
an interview who could possibly avoid it. More- 
over, who could tell what terrible things might not 
be said in conversation ? Plans of escape might 
be concerted, messages might be transmitted, and, 
sin of sins, the Governor might be criticised. Sc 
the person who had seen Napoleon was expected tc 
hurry to the Governor to report what had passed, 
with the certain reward of being suspected oi 
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having suppressed something material. An English 
lieutenant was sent away from the island because 
he delayed for a few dsiys to report to the Governor 
a commonplace remark made by the Bertrands, 
who had met him in a walk. Even the Admiral 
could not be trusted. He soon ceased to be on 
speaking terms with the Governor, but sedulously 
reported by letter his conversations with Napoleon. 
Sir Hudson's reply to the last report charged the 
Admiral with suppressing matters of consequence, 
and the Admiral now discovered that there was 
a system of spies on the island, and that every 
trifle was reported to the Governor. With open, 
candid Englishmen,'’ continues the ingenuous Lady 
Malcolm, this is detestable, and must cause in- 
calculable evil.” An exchange of letters ensued 
between the two high dignitaries, of so inflammable 
a character that their destruction was suggested. 
A previous correspondence has, however, been pre- 
served, eminently characteristic of Lowe, whose 
share in it is tart, narrow, and suspicious. No one 
who reads it can fail to understand why he was 
an unfit representative of Britain in so dehcate and 
difficult a charge. 



CHAPTER III 


GOURGAUD 

B ut the one capital and supreme record of life 
at St Helena is the private journal of Gour- 
gaud, written, in the main at least, for his own eye 
and conscience alone, without flattery or even preju- 
dice, almost brutal in its raw realism. He alone of 
all the chroniclers strove to be accurate, and, on 
the whole, succeeded. For no man would willingly 
draw such a portrait of himself as Gourgaud has 
page by page delineated. He takes, indeed, the 
greatest pains to prove that no more captious, 
cantankerous, sullen, and impossible a being than 
himself can ever have existed. He watched his 
master like a jealous woman : as Napoleon him- 
self remarked, “ He loved me as a lover loves his 
mistress, he was impossible.” Did Napoleon call 
Bertrand an excellent engineer, or Las Cases a de- 
voted friend, or Montholon by the endearing ex- 
pression of son, Gourgaud went off into a dumb, 
glowering, self-torturing rage, which he fuses into 
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his journal ; and yet, by a strange hazard, writing 
sometimes with almost insane fury about his master, 
produces the most pleasi^ portrait of Napoleon 
that exists. The fact is, he was utterly out of 
place. On active service, on the field of battle, 
he would have been of the utmost service to his 
chief: a keen, intelligent, devoted aide-de-camp. 
But in the inaction of St Helena his energy, de- 
prived of its natural outlet, turned on himself, on 
his nerves, on his relations to others. The result 
is that he was never happy except when quarrel- 
ling or grumbling. Napoleon himself was in much 
the same position. His fire without fuel, to use 
Madame de Montholon's figure, consumed himself 
and those around him. But Napoleon had the 
command of what luxury and companionship there 
was : the others of the little colony had their wives 
and children. Gourgaud had nothing. 

Napoleon seems to have been aware that Gour- 
gaud was not the man for the place. He had orig- 
inally selected Planat, a man of simple and de- 
voted character, to accompany him. Maitland 
had noticed on the Bellerophon the tears stealing 
down Planat's cheeks as he sate at breakfast the 
first day contemplating his fallen master, and had 
formed a high opinion of him. Planat, indeed, at 
the moment of Napoleon's death was preparing 
with unshaken fidelity to proceed to St Helena 
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to take the place of Montholon. But on his 
nomination being communicated to Gourgaiid 
there was such a scene of jealous fury that Gour- 
gaud’s name had to be substituted. Gourgaud’s 
wishes had tlius been gratified, he was almost alone 
with the Emperor, his only resource was the Em- 
peror, yet every day his sulkiness and susceptibility 
alienated the Emperor from him. We perceive in 
his own record constant hints from Napoleon tliat 
he had better go, which become broader and broader 
as time goes on. At last he departed, having first 
challenged Montholon. The Emperor intervened, 
and enveloped Montholon in his authority. Whether 
the duel was a comedy or not, it is impossible to 
say. The editors of his journal think that it was. 
Their case rests entirely on a document which they 
print in their preface from the original amonrt 
Gourgaud’s papers ; a letter written by Montholon 
to Gourgaud a fortnight after the challenge, which 
shows that their relations were then not unfriendly, 
and that the departure of Gourgaud was either 
planned or utilised by the Emperor for purposes 
of his own. ** The Emperor thinks, my dear Gour- 
gaud," writes Montholon, " that you are over-act- 
ing your part. He fears that Sir H. Lowe may 
begin to open his eyes." We admit that if this 
letter were printed by Las Cases we should be in- 
chned to doubt it ; as it is, we have no ground for 
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questioning its authenticity. But how much of 
Gourgaud's departure was dramatic and strategical, 
and how much due to profound weariness and vexa- 
tion of spirit, we cannot know : it was probably a 
compound. It is, however, noteworthy that two - 
months before the ostentatious rupture Montholon 
records that the Emperor is determined to send 
CioLirgaud away in order to appeal to the Russian 
ICmpcror. And, according to Montholon, as will 
aj)pear later, Gourgaud’s departure is merely a 
mission to Russia. There is no mention or ques- 
tion of a quarrel. This, however, is an omission 
probably due to the editing of 1847. Again Mon- 
tholon writes in 1841, when a prisoner at Ham, to 
tlie Chevalier dc Beauterne : Gourgaud did not, 
as you think, abandon the Emperor. He left St 
Helena with the consent of the Emperor, and 
charged with an important mission.*' In fine, we 
believe the truth to be this : Gourgaud was weary 
of the life at St Helena ; Napoleon was weary of 
Gourgaud ; so that Gourgaud's real and active 
jealousy of Montholon was utilised by the Emperor 
as a means both of getting rid of Gourgaud and of 
communicating with Europe through an officer whe 
could thoroughly explain the situation and policy 
of Longwood. 

The value of Gourgaud's journal does not lie in 
the portrayal of himself, but of his master, Inci- 
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dentally, however, it is necessary to say much of 
Gourgaud as the foil who illustrates a new view of 
his chief's character. Without this inducement, we 
should soon have had enough of the brilliant young 
officer, devoted to his master, with the unreason- 
able petulant jealousy which made his devotion 
intolerable, but, above all, profoundly bored. 
Bored with the island, bored with the confinement, 
bored with the isolation, bored with celibacy, 
bored with court life in a shanty involving all the 
burden without any of the splendour of a palace, 
bored with inaction, bored with himself for being 
bored. And so he is forced to sharpen his rusting 
energies with quarrels, sulky rage with the Em- 
peror, fitful furies with Las Cases, and, when Los 
Cases is deported, animosity against Montholon, 
apparently because there is no one else to quarrel 
with ; for Bertrand is a laborious and futile peace- 
maker. The long moan of his life is Ennui. En- 
nui," “ Grand Ennui," " Melancolie," “ Tristesse/’ 
are his perpetual entries. Here is the sample record 
of a week. " Mardi 25, Ennui, Ennui ! Mercredi 
26, idem. Jeudi 27, idem. Vendredi 28, idem. 
Samedi 29, idem. Dimanche 30, Grand Ennui." 
Again, " j'etouffe d'Ennui." We fear, indeed, that, 
so far as Gourgaud is concerned, the compendious 
word Ennui would make an adequate substitute 
for the 1200 octavo pages of his journal. Fortu- 
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nately it is not Gourgaud who is in ques- 
tion. 

Let us confess that the more we see of him the 
better we like him. He first became familiar to 
us in warfare with Sir Walter Scott. Scott hinted 
that Gourgaud had acted a double part, and had 
been a sort of agent for the British Government. 
Thereupon, Gourgaud not unnaturally wished to 
light Scott, and, denied the relief of pistols, betook 
himself to pamphlets. But to be a foe of Scott 
is to be the foe of Great Britain ; and Gourgaud 
passed among us as a sort of swashbuckler of dubi- 
ous reputation. As to Scott *s charges we say no- 
thing, because we know nothing, nor were they ade- 
quately dealt with by Gourgaud. All that he says 
which is pertinent to Scott’s charge is, that never 
once while at Longwood did he speak to Sir H. 
Lowe, and that he defies anybody to show a single 
lino in his handwriting which is not instinct with 
the devotion he felt for Napoleon. In making this 
challenge he must have been conscious that his 
own diary was in his own keeping, for it contains 
innumerable passages which would scarcely have 
stood his test. Moreover, he records in it more 
than one interview that he had with Lowe while 
he was at Longwood. But where at St Helena was 
truth to be found ? Jesting Pilate ” might long 
have waited for any local indication from that island. 
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It is alleged by Scott that before leaving St 
Helena he was very communicative both to Sir 
Hudson I.owe and Sturmer, the Austrian Commis- 
sioner, respecting the secret hopes and plans which 
were carrying on at Longwood. When he arrived in 
Britain in the spring of i8i8, he was no less frank 
and open with the British Government, informing 
them of the various proposals for escape which had 
been laid before Napoleon : the facilities and diffi- 
culties which attended them, and the reasons why 
he preferred remaining on the island to maldng the 
attempt.” Scott rests these statements on records in 
the State Paper Office, and on a report by Sturmer, 
which, with the adhesive disingenuousness of St 
Helena, is not included in the French collection oi 
Sturmer’s reports, but which may be found, stripped 
of its date, in the gloomy recesses of Forsyth's 
appendix. We do not pretend or wish to adjudicate 
on this matter, but we do not believe that Gourgaiicl, 
an honourable and distinguished French General, 
long attached to the person of Napoleon, would 
wantonly reveal to Lowe, Bathurst, or Sturmer the 
real secrets of the Emperor's intimacy. We are 
rather inchned to believe that, either to obtain the 
confidence of these gentlemen, or to gratify his own 
sense of humour, or, most probable of all, to divert 
their suspicions from something else, he was mysti- 
fying them ; and, perhaps, as Montholon says. 
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over-pla 5 dng his part. When we read in Balmain's 
reports, ** His denunciations of his former master 
are beyond decency," or when he tells Balmain that 
he intended to shoot Napoleon on the battlefield of 
Waterloo and cannot understand why he failed to 
do so, we seem to hear the warning voice of Montho- 
lon, " You are over-acting your part." His candour 
was at least suspicious ; " ton de franchise suspect," 
says the Russian Government in its memorial. We 
do not believe, for example, that it had been pro- 
posed to remove Napoleon in a trunk of dirty linen, 
or a beer cask, or a sugar-box, or as a servant carry- 
ing a dish. Yet these, we are informed, were the 
revelations of Gourgaud. Across an abyss of eighty 
years we seem to see him wink. So too as to the 
1x0,000 which Napoleon is said to have received in 
Spanish doubloons. Such a parcel would be bulky 
and weighty : — the expenditure of such a coin would 
soon be traced : we know exactly the money left by 
Napoleon on his death, and there are no doubloons : 
they were, we are convinced, coined by Gourgaud 
for circulation to Lowe. 

We think it very possible that the irritable officer 
did at St Helena talk something at random, as Balmain 
says, in the madness of his jealous rage, and that, 
as Montholon says, he overdid his part. But we are 
convinced that he revealed nothing of the slightest 
importance either now or afterwards in Londoa 
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Indeed, he was soon ordered out of England on ac- 
count of his active devotion to the cause of his master. 

It must, however, be admitted that on one occa- 
sion at St Helena he used language which, to say the 
least, is ambiguous. We give it as recorded l^y 
himself. He is speaking to Montchenu, the old 
French Royalist Commissioner. “You are talking," 
says Gourgaud, “ to a chevalier of St Louis ; what- 
ever attachment I might still have felt (in 1814) for 
the Emperor, nothing could have made me fail in my 
duty to the King and my gratitude to the Due de 
Berry. The proof of this is that my friend Lalle- 
mand thought me too much attached to this last 
prince to put me in the secret of his conspiracy. 
After the departure of the King and the dismissal 
of his household, I gave in my adhesion to the 
Chief of the French nation. I should always have 
remained faithful to the King had he remained 
with the army, but I thought that he abandoned 
us. On April 3 I was appointed by the Em- 
peror his first orderly officer, and that is why I 
am here.“ Men who use language of this kind 
cannot complain if they are misunderstood, or if 
they are held to be playing an ambiguous part. 

Gourgaud was, it should be remembered, esteemed 
by all who -knew him, and did not have to live with 
him. But the curse of his temper was jealousy, 
which made him an impossible companion. It 
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empoisoned his life at St Helena. Long after his 
departure from St Helena the success of S6gur's 
narrative of the Russian campaign maddened him 
and drove him to publishing a waspish, unworthy 
criticism of it in a thick volume, which has by no 
means attained the enduring fame of the history 
which it professes to review. By others whom his 
jealousies did not touch he was highly esteemed. 
Lowe, for example, always considered and described 
him as a gallant and loyal soldier who followed his 
Emperor in adversity, without mixing himself up in 
vexations and complaints. Jackson says the same 
thing. ** He is a brave and distinguished officer,*' 
says Sturmer, “ but no courtier " ; and this descrip- 
tion sums him up exactly. He was so little of a 
courtier that the proceedings of courtiers irritate 
him. When Las Cases exclaims, on hearing some 
military narrative of Napoleon’s, that it is finer than 
the Iliad, Gourgaud, like Burchell in the Vicar of 
Wakefield,” says audibly, “ Fudge,” or its equiva- 
lent. The narrative had been dictated to and put 
in form by Las Cases ; so Gourgaud grimly remarks, 
" I can see Achilles well enough, but not Las Cases 
as Homer.” He is so repelled by this sort of thing 
that Napoleon ceases to confide his compositions 
to him, and keeps them for the less formidable criti- 
cisms of Las Cases. He had seen the brilliant side 
of Court life at the Tuileries when he had other things 
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to think of than the relative favour of courtiers ; 
now he sees nothing but the seamy side, and has 
nothing to think of but the confidence shown to 
others and the coldness to himself. He becomes 
more and more sullen, and, consequently, a less and 
less agreeable companion. Take, for example, 
this : Napoleon asks what time it is. “ Ten o’clock, 
Sire.” “Ah! how long the nights are ! ’’ “ And 
the days, Sire ? ” At last Napoleon says frankly to 
him : “ What right have you to complain that I only 
see and dine with Montholon ? You are always 
gloomj^ and do nothing but grumble. Be as gloomy 
as you please, so long as you do not appear gloomy 
in my presence.” And, though we cannot blame 
Gourgaud for being melancholy, we think Napoleon 
was right. In a society of four men, one of whom, at 
any rate, might well be held to require the anxious 
treatment of a convalescent after a terrible fall, 
there should have been a sustained effort in the 
common interest to combat depression. Gourgaud 
made no such effort ; he was the embodiment of 
captious melancholy, yet he could not understand 
why his bilious companionship was not eagerly 
sought. But to the blank hopelessness of St Helena a 
Knight of Sorrowful Countenance was an intolerable 
addition. And indeed, on more than one occasion, 
Gourgaud embarrassed his master by weeping in con- 
versation. “ Je pleure ” is not an unfrequent entry. 
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Moreover, Gourgaud was not merely passively 
gloomy ; he became actively a bore. He began on 
every slight occasion to detail his services and his 
( laims, as a preface or an epilogue to a long recital 
of his wrongs. Bertrand suffered much of this with 
exemplary patience ; for Gourgaud's conception of 
conversation with Bertrand is embodied in this 
( iitry : “ He talks of his worries, and I of mine.** 
But at last he told Gourgaud that no longer, even 
on this mutual principle, could he be wearied with 
Goiirgaud’s complaints. One of Gourgaiid’s great 
achievements was the having saved Napoleon's 
life at the Battle of Brienne. He was supposed, by 
Warden at any rate, to have had his sword engraved 
with an account of this exploit. This was all very 
well ; but Napoleon heard too much of it, and so 
the following scene occurred : — Gourgaud : “I 
never had engraved on my sword that I had saved 
your life, and yet I killed a hussar that was attack- 
ing your Majesty.’* Napoleon : “ I do not recollect 
it.” Gourgaud : ** This is too much ! ” and so poor 
Gourgaud storms. At last the Emperor puts a stop 
to this outburst of spleen, by sa 5 dng that Gourgaud 
is a brave young man, but that it is astonishing 
that with such good sense he should be such a baby. 
And Gourgaud had good sense. With regard to the 
disputes with Sir Hudson, his good sense is nothing 
less than portentous. With regard to one letter of 
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complaint, he declares boldly that the less one 
writes about eating and drinking the better, as these 
sordid details lend themselves to ridicule/' Again, 
speaking of the Emperor, he says : “ He is working 
at a reply to Lord Bathurst, but one cannot make a 
noble rejoinder out of the question of eatables.” 
He protests against the waste of the servants at 
Longwood, and makes the remark, full of the 
truest sense and dignity : ** In our position the 
best course is to accept the last." 

On the whole position he writes with wisdom, and 
a conviction of what was the proper attitude of 
Napoleon. " The only law that the Emperor can 
follow, in my opinion, is neither to insult nor be 
friends with Hudson Lowe. It would be unworthy 
of His Majesty to be on cordial terms with that 
person. The Emperor’s position is so frightful that 
the only method of maintaining his dignity is to 
appear resigned, and to do nothing to obtain any 
change in the restrictions. We must endure ever}- 
thing with resignation. If His Majesty had ail 
the island to himself, it would be nothing compared 
to what he has lost." Would that Napoleon had 
followed his counsel. 

The household at Longwood was not, and could 
not be, a happy family ; but it might have been 
much happier than it was. It could not be happy, 
in the first place, of course, because of the pro- 
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digious vicissitude. But, secondly, a collection of 
Parisians could not be cheerful, perched like crippled 
sea-birds on a tropical rock. St Helena had been 
chosen because it was one of the remotest of islands ; 
for that reason it was antipathetic to the whole lives 
and nature, and to every taste^of these brilliant 
people. There was no space, no society, no amuse- 
ment. There was a meagre shop, but even there 
they were refused credit by order of the Governor. 
All things considered, they bore this fate, so irksome 
to any one, so terrible to them, with fortitude and 
philosophy. 

The jealousies which haunt a court forbade them 
to be a little less unhappy than they were. For 
them, at this petty court, where neither fortune nor 
places could be awarded, there was only one dignity, 
only one consolation — the notice of the Emperor, 
which alone gave rank and consideration. Hence 
anger, envy, and tears. Bertrand had soon re- 
marked them: “His Majesty," he said, in April 
1 816, “ is the victim of intriguers. Longwood is 
made detestable by their disputes." As a rule Ber- 
trand comforts himself by declaring that the Emperor 
is just at bottom, and that though intriguers some- 
times get the upper hand for a moment, he always 
in the long run returns to sound judgment. But 
jealousy began with the very first night on the island. 
In Napoleon's limited lodging he had room for only 
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one companion, and he chose Las Cases : Las Cases, 
a mere acquaintance, as it were, of the eleventh 
hour. Las Cases at once became the enemy of the 
human race, so far as his colleagues were concerned. 
And so they hated him until he was removed, when 
they all fell on his -neck and forgave him. 

Then Montholon and Gourgaud fell out, till Gour- 
gaud departed. Then, when two out of the four had 
gone, the other two seemed to have remained in 
peace of some kind, but we may gather that the 
preference shown to Montholon was the source of 
some soreness to Bertrand. 

Another subject of discussion was money. They 
speculated about the Emperor’s supposed hoards 
with the subtle suspicion of heirs in a miser’s sick- 
room. He has given so much to one ; it is untrue ; 
he gives another a double allowance ; he does not ; 
how does another pay for dress and luxury ? They 
torment themselves and each other with questions 
like these. The Emperor, with all the malice of a 
testator, encourages these surmises. I have no 
one,” he says, ” to leave my money to, but my com- 
panions.” And this question of money has much 
to do with Gourgaud’s furious jealousies. He is 
always mounting on a pinnacle whence he declares 
that he will take nothing from the Emperor ; but 
he is always descending and accepting. Through a 
whole volume there run the narrative and variations 
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of his mother's pension. Gourgaud will not ask for 
one ; he does ask for one ; he will not take it ; he 
will take it ; and so forth : until the reader is left 
wondering whether Gourgaud's mother, through 
all these susceptibilities and delicacies, constantly 
aroused and constantl}^ overcome, ever secured any- 
thing at all. In any case she and her pension be- 
came a nightmare to Napoleon, who was irritated 
]3y so much filial solicitude for the mother whom 
his follower had left beliind in France. 

Gourgaud did, indeed, air this devotion a little too 
often, and this irritated the Emperor. In the first 
T3lace, Napoleon suspected, we think, and perhaps 
not unjustly, that the frequent mention of the 
iiiother and of her needy circumstances was meant 
as an appeal for his assistance, which he was willing 
to give, but not under pressure ; so he gave it at 
last, irritably and ungraciously. Secondly, this good 
son caused some inconvenience by painting cvery^ 
thing at St Helena in rose-colour, so as to cheer his 
parent. His letters of this deceptive character were 
read by Lowe, or by Bathurst, or both, and gave 
them the most sensible pleasure, as affording an au- 
thoritative contradiction to Napoleon's complaints. 
Bathurst and Lowe henceforward cherished a sort of 
affection for Gourgaud. This fact, and these duti- 
fully mendacious letters, could not be agreeable to 
Napoleon. Thirdly, the Emperor could not bear that 
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any one who was devoted to him should be devoted 
to any one else. He required a sole and absorbing 
allegiance. Bertrand's wife and Gourgaud's mother 
offended him. “ You are mad to love your mother 
so/' said Napoleon to Gourgaud. How old is 
she ? " Sixty-seven, Sire.” “ Well, you will 
never see her again ; she will be dead before you 
return to France.’* Gourgaud weeps. 

But Napoleon's brutality was only a passing 
expression of annoyance at a devotion which he 
considered he should absorb. Napoleon made no 
secret of this, he avowed it to Montholoii. ” Every 
one,” he says, ” has a dominant object of affection, 
and to those whom I like and honour with my con- 
fidence, I must be that object : I will share with 
nobody.” On other occasions he was even more 
cynical : — ** Princes,” he said, ”only like those who 
are useful to them, and so long as they are useful.” 
Again, he says to Gourgaud : ” After all, I only care 
for people who are useful to me, and so long as tliey 
are useful.” His followers were well aware of this 
guiding principle in Napoleon's relations to man- 
kind. Bertrand in a moment of irritation confides 
to Gourgaud the astonishing discovery that for some 
time past he has been aware that the Emperor is 
an egotist. He only, says Bertrand, cares for those 
from whom he expects some service. Another 
day he goes further. ” The Emperor is what he is, 
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my dear Gourgaud ; we cannot change his char- 
acter. It is because of that character that he has 
no friends, that he has so many enemies, and, in- 
deed, that we are at St Helena. And it is for the 
same reason that neither Drouot nor the others who 
were at Elba except ourselves (Madame Bertrand 
and himself) would follow him here.” Bertrand 
was no doubt right in saying that Napoleon had no 
friends, for the friends of his youth were dead ; and, 
in the days of his power, he had denied himself that 
solace and that strength. I have made courtiers ; 
1 have never pretended to make friends,"' he would 
say. His imperial ideas of state and aloofness, 
indeed, made any idea of friendship impossible. 
Now the retribution had come ; when he wanted 
friends he found only courtiers. Painfully and la- 
boriously he endeavoured to resume the forgotten 
art of making friends. It was only fair, and in the 
nature of things, that he should be but partially 
successful. 

It is not a pleasant trait in Napoleon that he 
should expect the blind renunciation of every human 
ti(j and human interest that a Messiah alone may 
exact ; that he should desire his followers to leave 
all and follow him. But much excuse must be 
made for an egotism which was the inevitable result 
of the prolonged adulation of the world. 

And although Gourgaud had much to bear — 
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chiefly from the torture he inflicted on himself — we 
gather from his own account that the balance is 
largely in his favour, and that he made his com- 
panions suffer much more. Of all these, Napoleon, 
if he may be called a companion, had by far the 
most to endure. 

For, as we have said, the real value of Gourgaud’s 
book does not lie in the portraiture, interesting 
though it be, of himself. What is profoundly int(?r- 
esting is the new and original view that it afforded 
of Napoleon’s own character, and the faithful notes 
of Napoleon’s conversation in its naked strength. 
We dwell on Gourgaud, not for the sake of Gour- 
gaud, but for the sake of Napoleon. Napoleon is 
the figure, Gourgaud is the foil. 

We are all apt to fancy that we thoroughly under- 
stand Napoleon's disposition. Selfish, domineering, 
violent, and so forth. But in this book we see a 
new Napoleon ; strange, and contrary to our ideas : 
a Napoleon such as few but Rapp have hitherto 
presented to us. Rapp, indeed, the most inde- 
pendent and unflattering of all Napoleon’s generals, 
and who, as his aide-de-camp, was constantly by his 
side, says of his master : Many people describe 
Napoleon as a harsh, violent, passionate man. It is 
because they never knew him. Absorbed as he was 
in affairs, opposed in his plans, hampered in liis 
projects, his humour was sometimes impatient and 
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fluctuating. But he was so good and so generous 
tliat he was soon appeased : though the confidants 
of his cares, far from appeasing, would endeavour 
to incite his anger.** The austere and upright 
Drouot constantly averred when at Elba that the 
Einpcror*s anger was only sldn-deep. “ I always 
found him,” says his private secretary, ” kind, pa- 
tient, indulgent.’* Testimonies of this kind might be 
multiplied from more dubious sources. But Gour- 
gaud was certainly one of the confidants described 
by Rapp. lie unconsciously depicts himself as 
petulant, sulky, and captious to the last degree, 
while we see Napoleon gentle, patient, good- 
tempered, trying to soothe his touchy and morbid 
attendant, with something like the tenderness of a 
parent for a wayward child. Once, indeed, he calls 
Gourgaud a child. Gourgaud is furious. ** Me a 
child 1 I shall soon be thirty-four, I have eigh- 
teen years of service ; I have been in thirteen cam- 
paigns ; I have received three wounds ! And then 
to be treated like this. Calling me a child is call- 
ing me a fool.” All this he pours forth on the 
Emperor in an angry torrent. 

The Napoleon of our preconceptions would have 
ordered a subordinate who talked to him like this 
out of the room before he had finished a sentence. 
What does this Napoleon do ? Let us hear Gour- 
gaud himself. “ In short. I am verv angry. The 
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Emperor seeks to calm me ; I remain silent : we pass 
to the drawing-room. His Majesty wishes to play 
chess, but places the pieces all awry. He speaks 
to me gently : ' I know you have commanded troops 
and batteries, but you are, after all, very young/ I 
only reply by a gloomy silence.’* The insulting 
charge of youth is more than Gourgaud can bear. 
This is our Gourgaud as we come to know him. But 
is this the Napoleon that we have learned ? Not 
crushing or rebuking his sullen and rebellious equerry, 
but trying to soothe, to assuage, to persuade. 

There was no one at St Helena who had more to 
endure and more to try him than the Emperor, no 
one whose life had been less trained to patience and 
forbearance, but we rise from the study of Gour- 
gaud’s volumes with the conviction that few men 
would have borne so patiently with so irritating an 
attendant. Sometimes he is so moved as to speak 
openly of the disparity of their burdens. Gourgaud 
speaks of his “ chagrin.” The Emperor turns upon 
him with pathetic truth : ” You speak of sorrow, 
you ! And I ! What sorrows have I not had ! 
What things to reproach myself with ! You at any 
rate have nothing to regret.” And again : ” Do 
you suppose that when I wake at night I have not 
bad moments — ^when I think of what I was, and 
what lam?” 

On another occasion Napoleon proposes a remedy, 
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or a sedative, for Gourgaiid*s ill-humour — unique 
perhaps among moral and intellectual prescriptions. 
He suggests that the general shall set himself to 
translate the Annual Register into French : “You 
should translate the Annual Register, it would give 
you an immense reputation.” To which the hapless 
Gourgaud replies : “ Sire, this iournal has no doubt 

merits, but ” and so deprecates the glorious 

task. This seems to us one of the few humorous 
incidents in the annals of the captivity. Some- 
times the Emperor builds castles in the air to cheer 
liis sulky follower. In England, “ where we shall 
be in a year,” he will find a bride in the city for 
(iourgaud, with a fortune of, say, £^ 0,000 : he will 
visit the happy couple and enjoy fox-hunting. For 
the meditations of the Emperor constantly turn to 
a suitable marriage for Gourgaud : sometimes Eng- 
lish, sometimes French, sometimes Corsican, but 
always with an adequate dowry. 

The revelation of this book is, we repeat, the 
forbearance and long-suffering of Napoleon. The 
instances of Gourgaud 's petulance and insolence are 
innumerable. One day the Emperor orders him 
to copy a letter on the subject of his grievances, 
which was to be launched above the signature 
of Montholon. “ I am not the copyist of M. de 
Montholon,” replies Gourgaud. The Emperor truly 
says that he is wanting in respect, and he has the 
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grace to acknowledge that he is uneasy all night. 
Then, when Las Cases goes, the Emperor writes him 
a letter too warm for Gourgaud's taste. Irritated 
by Gourgaud’s criticism and sulks, Napoleon signs 
it “ votre devoue.” Then Gourgaud breaks out. 
The Emperor invites him to play chess, and asks 
why he is so out of temper. “ Sire, I have one 
great fault, I am too much attached to your Maj- 
esty ; I am not jealous, but I feel bound to say 
that this letter is not worthy of you. Good God ! 
I see that my poor father was too honest a man. 
He brought me up on much too strict principles 
of honour and virtue. I know now that one should 
never tell the truth to sovereigns, and that flatterers 
and schemers are those who succeed with them. 
Your Majesty will come to understand some day 
what a hypocrite is this man.*' Napoleon replies, 
half wearily, half pathetically, ** What do you 
mean ? that he betrays me ? After all, Berthier, 
Marmont, and the rest on whom I have heaped 
benefits, have all done it. Mankind must be very 
bad to be as bad as I consider it.” 

This scene rankles, and leaves Gourgaud for a 
long time in so diabolical a mood that the Emperor 
is forced from mere weariness of these outbursts 
of temper to confine himself to his room. When 
Gourgaud hears this, he immediately, by way of 
allaying the strain on their common life, challenges 
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Montholon. Things get worse and worse, until 
Gourgaud remonstrates with the Emperor on the 
double allowance that he gives Montholon. Napoleon 
points out that Montholon has a wife and family, 
which Gourgaud has not. Still Gourgaud grumbles. 
At last Napoleon loses patience, and says frankly 
that he prefers Montholon to Gourgaud. Then, 
indeed, there is an explosion. Gourgaud is choked 
with tears, says that all the generals who have 
distinguished him must have been mistaken, and 
so forth. “ Not at all,’* replies the Emperor ; 
“ they saw you on the field of battle, brave and 
active — they did not,” he implies, '' see you as you 
are now.*' All that the reader can gather from 
Gourgaud’s own record is that it is scarcely possible 
that Montholon should have been so disagreeable 
as not to be a preferable companion to Gourgaud. 
A:id so the incessant and wearisome scenes go on. 
The Emperor patient and friendly : the aide-de- 
camp fretful, sullen, even insulting. One day, for 
example, he says : ‘‘ Yes, Sire, provided that 

History docs not say that France was very great 
before Napoleon, but partitioned after him.” Even 
this taunt docs not ruffle his master. Another time, 
after a tiresome wrangle, the Emperor tells him 
good-humouredly to go to bed and calm himself. 
To which Gourgaud replies, that if he had not 
more philosophy and strength of mind than Napoleon 
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he would not be able to get through the night. 
A few weeks after this remarkable statement our 
diarist shows his philosophy and strength of mind 
by informing Bertrand that his patience is at an 
end and that he must box Montholon's ears. 

On another occasion Napoleon utters a few 
gloomy words. ‘‘ I,” he said, “ though I have long 
years of life before me, am already dead. What 
a position ! '* “Yes, Sire,'' says Gourgaud, with 
patronising candour, “ it is indeed horrible. It 
would have been better to die before coming here. 
But as one is here, one should have the courage to 
support the situation. It would be so ignominious 
to die at St Helena.'* The Emperor, in reply, merely 
sends for Bertrand as a more agreeable companion. 
On yet another day the Emperor groans, “ What 
weariness ! What a cross ! " Gourgaud is at once 
ready with his superior compassion. “ It pains 
me, me Gourgaud, to see the man who commanded 
Europe brought to this." But on this occasion he 
keeps his pity for his journal. 

This all seems incredible to us with our pre- 
conceived opinion of Napoleon, and as our business 
is with him, we only make these quotations to 
show the incessant irritations and annoyances to 
which he was exposed on the part of his own friends, 
and the unexpected gentleness and patience with 
which he bore them. 
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His companions, indeed, were not of very much 
comfort to him ; Bertrand was much absorbed 
by his wife ; Montholon was neither very able 
nor very trustworthy ; Las Cases, who was an 
adroit and intelligent talker, was a firebrand to the 
jealousies of the others ; Gourgaud was almost 
intolerable. Napoleon had to make the best of them, 
to soothe them, to cheer them, to pay visits to 
Madame de Bertrand and to make presents to 
Madame de Montholon, to try and put Gourgaud 
to some mathematical and historical work which 
would occupy his mind. Or else the Emperor 
tries almost humbly to put Gourgaud into a better 
humour. Six weeks before the final crisis he comes 
beside his sulky follower, and, as this last admits, 
exerts himself to be agreeable. Pie pinches his ear — 
the well-known sign of his affection and good humour. 
“ Why are you so sad ? What is the matter with 
you ? Pluck up and be gay, Gorgo, Gorgotto, 
we will set about a book together, my son, Gorgo.” 
“ Gorgo, Gorgotto,” docs not record his reception 
of these advances. Next day, however, there is 
the same half-piteous appeal, ” Gorgo, Gorgotto, 
my son.” 

Sometimes, no doubt, Gourgaud records that the 
Emperor is or appears to be cold or in a bad temper. 
But this can generally be traced to some absorbing 
news, or to some behaviour or some allusion of the 
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chronider himself. Moreover, these occasions are 
rare, and we gather them only from Gourgaud's 
malign impressions, not from any proof of the 
Emperor's anger. Once in these last days there is 
a misunderstanding, notable only as showing 
Gourgaud's anxiety to misunderstand. " I shall 
die," says Napoleon, and you will go away " 
(“ vous vous en irez.") The general thinks he hears 
" vous vous en rirez " (“ you will laugh at it "), 
and sees a halcyon opportunity for righteous wrath. 
“ Although your Majesty is habitually harsh to me, 
this is too much. I trust you do not mean what 
you are saying." Then there is an explanation, 
and the ruffled plumes are momentarily smoothed. 
So proceeds this one-sided, cat-and-dog life. Every- 
thing that Napoleon says and does is a grievance. 
When Las Cases has gone, the Montholons lurk 
behind everything, they are the root of all evil. 
Nothing can be more wearisome, more irritating 
than this wrong-headed record. So the reader 
welcomes the inevitable catastrophe. 

Here we must attempt to accept Gourgaud's narra- 
tive, though we confess that it appears to be mainly 
prepared for consumption abroad. He tells us that 
after one of these scenes, in which, on Gourgaud's 
own showing, he is entirely in the wrong, he begs 
Bertrand to " organise his departure." But still he 
delays. Before he goes he must challenge Mon- 
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tholon, and Madame de Montholon is so near her 
confinement, that he fears to agitate her. Within 
a week, however, of the request to Bertrand the 
child is bom. That very day Gourgaud declares to 
Bertrand that the moment has come to challenge 
Montholon. Nine years has he been with the 
Emperor (here follows the inevitable record of his 
services) and he is to be sacrificed to the Montholons. 
“ Ah,*' he concludes, the Emperor has been a great 
general, but what a hard heart ! ** Still he waits 
a week. Then he has an interview with Napoleon, 
and declares his deadly intentions. “ Behold my 
hair, which I have not cut for months, nor will 
cut until I am revenged.’* The Emperor says that 
he is a brigand, nay, an assassin, if he menaces 
Montholon, but that Montholon will kill him. 
So much the better, says Gourgaud, it is better to 
die with honour than to live with shame. What 
do you want ? asks Napoleon ; to take precedence 
of Montholon, to see me twice a day— ^what is it ? 
Gourgaud sullenly replies that a brigand and assassin 
can ask nothing. Then the Emperor apologises and 
begs him to forget those expressions. Gourgaud is 
mollified, consents to refrain from a challenge, if 
Napoleon gives him a written order to that effect, 
but, in a confused narrative, explain''^ that he is 
resolved on leaving St Helena. 

The obscurity is probably due to the fact, which 
4 
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we have already discussed, that the motives for 
his departure were mixed. It was impossible for 
him to continue on his present footing; he had 
become irksome to the Emperor, and the Emperor 
a torture to him : and yet, though leaving on these 
terms and for these causes, he was to be an agent 
for the Emperor in Europe. We discern obscurely 
through the perplexed paragraphs that it is feared 
he may be suspected of being sent on a mission ; 
that he must leave on grounds of ill-health, and 
with certificates of illness from O’Meara. Napoleon 
bids him farewell. It is the last time we shall 
see each other." They are destined, however, 
to meet again. As Gourgaud does not receive the 
written order, he calls out Montholon. With his 
usual unconsciousness of humour, he sends with 
the challenge a gun and six louis which he had 
borrowed of his enemy. Montholon replies that 
he has given his word of honour to his master not 
to fight under present circumstances. Then Gour- 
gaud doubles back again. The strange creature 
goes to Lowe, of all people, and asks his advice. 
Lowe says that some will think that the general 
is leaving because he is bored, some because he has 
a mission. Thereupon Gourgaud begs to be treated 
with extreme rigour, and returns to Longwood to 
write a letter to Napoleon, asking leave to retire 
oh the ground of illness. The Emperor grants 
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permission, regretting with imperturbable gravity 
that the liver complaint indigenous to the island 
(and with which, for obvious reasons, he was always 
determined to credit himself) should have made 
another victim. He receives Gourgaud once more. 
This last records, though, it may be presumed, very 
incompletely, what passes. The Emperor bids him 
see Princess Charlotte, on whose favour he reckoned. 
It may be noted, as a fair example of the difficulties 
that beset the seeker for truth in St Helena, that 
Napoleon, when he is reported as saying this, 
had known for several days that she was dead. He 
prophetically sees Gourgaud commanding French 
artillery against the English. Tell them in 
France that I hate those scoundrels, those wretches, 
as cordially as ever."' (Tliis was a gloss on the 
instructions he had dictated the day before, when 
he declared : “I have always highly esteemed the 
English people, and, in spite of the martyrdom 
imposed on me by their Ministers, my esteem for 
them remains.’*) He gives the parting guest a 
friendly tap on the cheek. “ Good-bye ; we shall 
see each other in another world — embrace me.'* 
Gourgaud embraces him with tears, and so ends 
this strange, unhappy connection. From another 
source we discover that the day before this farewell 
interview, the Emperor dictated to Montholon a 
long appeal to the Emperor of Russia, probably for 
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the use of Gourgaud. To this document we shall 
return later. Napoleon also gave definite instruc- 
tions to Gourgaud as to his course on arriving 
in Europe. The general was to convey certain 
notes in the soles of his shoes : he was to take 
some of the Emperor*s hair to Marie Louise. There 
is nothing striking or particularly confidential in 
this paper. What was secret was probably oral. 

But to return to St Helena. There was, of course, 
the inevitable question of money : the usual offer 
and the usual refusal, the usual vagueness as to 
the ultimate result. Then Gourgaud goes forth 
among the Gentiles ; stays with Jackson, dines with 
Lowe and the Commissioners, abuses Napoleon, 
communicates cock-and-bull revelations, over-acts 
his part. ‘ Meanwhile, we learn from Montholon 
that he is all the time secretly communicating to 
Longwood the result of his conversations with 
Sturmer and Balmain. After a month of this sort 
of life he sails away, with the benedictions of his 
new friends, with letters of introduction from 
Montchenu, with a substantial loan from Lowe in 
his pocket, and with secret communications from 
Napoleon in the soles of his boots. A characteristic 
ending to his tormented exile. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DEPORTATION 

W ERE it possible, we would ignore all this 
literature, as it is peculiarly painful for an 
Englishman to read. He must regret that his 
Government ever undertook the custody of Na- 
poleon, and he must regret still more that the duty 
should have been discharged in a spirit so ignoble 
and through agents so unfortunate. If St Helena 
recalls painful memories to the French, much more 
poignant are those that it excites among ourselves. 

In these days we are not perhaps fair judges 
of the situation, as it presented itself to the British 
Government. They were at the head of a coalition 
which had twice succeeded in overthrowing Na- 
poleon. It had cost Great Britain, according to the 
spacious figures of statistical dictionaries, more 
than eight hundred millions sterling to effect Na- 
poleon's removal to Elba. His return had cost them 
millions more, besides a hideous shock to the nerv- 
ous^system of nations. What aU this had cost in 
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human life can never perhaps be fairly estimated, 
not less than four millions of lives. The first main 
object, then, of the Allies — a duty to their own 
people, who had sacrificed so much — ^was to make 
it absolutely certain that Napoleon should never 
more escape. Our own view is that under no 
circumstances could Napoleon have ever again 
conquered or even resisted Europe ; his energies 
were exhausted, and so was France for his lifetime. 
But the Allies could not know this ; they would 
have been censurable had they taken such a view 
into consideration, and in any case, Napoleon, well 
or ill, active or inactive, if at large, would have 
been a formidable rall 5 dng-point for the revolution- 
ary forces of Europe. 

We may, therefore, consider it as admitted and 
established that Napoleon could never again be a 
free agent. It was hard for him, but he had been 
hard on the world. And in a sense it was the 
greatest compliment that could be paid him. 

Napoleon surrendered himself to Great Britain, 
and the Allies desired that Great Britain should 
be answerable for him. In what spirit did our 
Government accept this charge ? We wish,’' 
writes Lord Liverpool, Prime Minister, to Lord 
Castlereagh, Foreign Secretary, “ We wish that the 
King of France would hang or shoot Buonaparte, 
as the best termination of the business.** To make 
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his case clear he put it thus to Eldon : — Napoleon 
“ must then revert either to his original character 
of a French subject, or he had no character at all, 
and headed his expedition as an outlaw and an 
outcast — hostis humani generis.” The option, as 
it presented itself, apparently to Lord Liverpool 
at that time, was that Napoleon might either be 
handed to Louis XVI 11 . as a subject to be treated 
as a rebel, or might be placed outside the pale of 
humanity and treated as vermin. Again he writes 
regretfully to Castlereagh that ” if . . . the King 
of France does not feel himself sufficiently strong 
to treat him as a rebel, we are ready to take upon 
ourselves the custody of his person,” and so forth. 
It should in fairness be said that the Government 
in this matter represented a great mass, perhaps the 
majority, of the nation. The English people had 
b(;en fighting Napoleon for a score of years, their 
sacrifices had been tremendous, hardly a home in 
Britain had escaped scatheless. Their resentment, 
the steadfast enmity which had carried them 
through, their exultation in triumph, were alike 
boundless. Moreover, the nature of the contest 
had kept them almost blocked out of Europe ; and 
so a generation had grown up of insular narrow- 
ness, which saw no greatness in Napoleon, only the 
enemy of the human race. The gentry who ruled 
the country were all the stronger in action for their 
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want of generosity. By a single-minded persistence 
they had worn down Napoleon. They were not 
Squire Westerns, but they were homely, determined 
folk; less elegant and enlightened perhaps, but 
perhaps more dogged and formidable than their 
successors. For them, if Napoleon were not to bo 
knocked on the head like a polecat, it was well that 
he should be clapped into prison for life. vSir 
Walter Scott admits that in i8i6 a considerable 
party in Britain still considered that Napoleon 
should have been handed over to Louis XVIII. to 
be dealt with as a rebel subject. Even so mild and 
excellent a person as Southey was of that opinion, 
and thought that Napoleon should be put to death. 
Fortunately, though no thanks to our Ministers, 
we are spared the memory of their having handed 
over Napoleon to the French Government to be shot 
like Ney. 

We see, then, that there was not the slightest 
hope of our Government behaving with any sort 
of magnanimity in the matter; though a Britisli 
Prince, the Duke of Sussex, in combination with 
Lord Holland, recorded his public protest against 
the course which was pursued. Napoleon, who had 
thought of Themistocles, and afterwards thought 
of Hannibal, had appealed, with not perhaps so 
much confidence as he professed, to the hospitality 
of Great Britain. He had hoped, under the name 
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of Colonel Muiron, an early friend who had been 
killed by his side, while shielding his body, at Areola, 
and for whose memory he had a peculiar tenderness, 
to live as an English country gentleman. This, we 
think, though we say so with regret, was impossible. 
England was too near France for such a solution. 
The throne of the Bourbons, which had become for 
some mysterious reason a pivot of our policy, could 
never have been safe, were it generally known that 
some score of miles from the French coast there was 
a middle-aged French colonel who had been Napoleon. 
Not all the precautions that enclosed Danae could 
have prevented commiseration and solicitation to 
so puissant a neighbour. Napoleon had been the 
genius of unrest in Europe ; the tradition and asso- 
ciation would have remained with Colonel Muiron, 
however respectable and domesticated that officer 
might be. And Napoleon, indeed, blurted out the 
truth at St Helena in the presence of his little 
circle. He had just received a letter stating that 
there was a great change of opinion in France. 
“ Ah ! he exclaims, “ were we but in England/' 
i\Ioreover, he would have been the innocent subject 
of all sorts of legal questions, which would have 
tormented the Government. As it was. Admiral 
Lord Keith was chased round his own fleet through 
an entire day by a lawyer with a writ, on account of 
Napoleon, 

4'J 
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Lastly, and we suspect that this weighed most with 
our rulers, he would have become the centre of much 
sympathy and even admiration in England itself. 
For Great Britain, though victorious, was by no 
means contented. When we recall her internal 
history from Waterloo till Napoleon's death, we 
can well understand that the presence within her 
United Kingdoms of the triumphant child of the 
Revolution would not have been considered by 
the Tory Ministry as a strength or support to their 
Government. You know enough," writes Liver- 
pool to Castlereagh, " of the feelings of people in this 
country not to doubt that he would become an ob- 
ject of curiosity immediately, and possibly of com- 
passion in the course of a few months." The in- 
numerable visitors who flocked to see him at Ply- 
mouth confirmed the prescience of our Premier. 
There was indeed an extraordinary glamour about 
the fallen Monarch, of which he himself was quite 
aware. He said with confidence at St Helena 
that had he gone to England he would have con- 
quered the hearts of the English. He fascinated 
Maitland, who took him to England, as he had 
fascinated Ussher, who had conducted him to Elba. 
Maitland caused inquiries to be made, after Napoleon 
had left the Bellerophon, as to the feelings of the 
crew, and received as the result : " Well, they may 
abuse that man as much as they please : but if the 
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people of England knew him as well as we do, 
they would not touch a hair of his head/' When he 
loft the Northumberland, the crew were much of 
the same opinion : " He is a fine fellow, who does 
not deserve his fate.” The crew which brought 
),Iontchenu held similar views. When he had left 
the Undaunted, which conveyed him to Elba, the 
boatswain, on behalf of the ship's company, had 
wished him “ long life and prosperity in the island 
of Elba, and better luck another time.” After two 
short meetings, both Hotham, the admiral, and 
Senhousc, the flag-captain, felt all their prejudices 
evaporate. ” The Admiral and myself,” writes 
Senhouse, ” have both discovered that our in- 
veteracy has oozed out like the courage of Acres 
in the Rivals” There was a more sublime peril 
yet. ” Damn the fellow,” said Lord Keith, after 
seeing him, ” if he had obtained an interview with 
His Royal Highness (the Prince Regent), in half- 
an-hour they would have been the best friends in 
England.” Napoleon was ultimately made aware of 
the danger that was apprehended from his living in 
England. A traveller had told him that the British 
Government could not suffer him there lest the 
Rioters should place him at their head. Another 
had told him that he had heard Lords Liverpool and 
Castlereagh say that their main reason for sending 
him to St Helena was their fear of his caballing 
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with the Opposition. It is unnecessary to expand. 
Napoleon in England would have been a danger 
to the Governments both of France and of 
Britain. 

On the Continent of Europe he could only have 
lived in a fortress. In some countries he would ha\'e 
been a volcano, in others he could scarcely have 
escaped outrage or assassination. In the United 
States he would have been outside the control of 
those Powers which had the greatest interest in his 
restraint, and, in a region where a Burr had schemed 
for Empire, a Napoleon would have been at least 
a centre of disturbance. Indeed, he frankly ad- 
mitted that had he lived there he would not have 
confined himself like Joseph to building and planting, 
but would have tried to found a State. Montholon 
avers that, as things were, the crown of Mexico was 
offered to Napoleon at St Helena ; but this we take 
for what it is worth. Under these circumstances, 
however, it was not unnatural to select St Helena as 
a proper residence for Napoleon. The Congress at 
Vienna, in 1814-15, had had their eye on the island as 
a possible prison for the sovereign of Elba. It was 
reputed to be a tropical paradise ; it was remote ; 
it possessed, said Lord Liverpool, a very fine resi- 
dence which Napoleon might inhabit ; — as he might, 
no doubt, had not Lord Liverpool sent instructions 
that he was on no account to do so. The Duke of 
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Wellington, too, thought the climate charming, but 
then he had not to go there ; and he viewed the 
future of Napoleon with a robust philosophy, un- 
mingled with any suspicion of altruism. There was, 
moreover, only one anchorage, and that very 
limited; vessels approaching the island could be 
descried from an incredible distance ; and neutral 
vessels could be altogether excluded. 

The selection, we think, can fairly be justified, 
though it was a terrible shock to Napoleon and his 
attendants, who had hoped that at the worst their 
destination would be Dumbarton Castle or the Tower 
of London. No good Frenchman appears to be long 
happy outside France, and St Helena seemed to be 
the end of the world. Napoleon himself said at 
first that he would not go alive. Eventually he 
recovered himself, and behaved with dignity and 
composure. From the very first he had much to 
bear. Savary and Lallemand were, forbidden to 
accompany him, and their parting with him is 
described by stolid British witnesses as a scene of 
anguish. They, with others of his suite, were 
shipped to Malta, and there interned. He himself 
was handed over to Cockburn, who seems to have 
entered with relish into the spirit of his instructions. 
Napoleon was now to be known as General Bona- 
parte, and treated with the same honours ** as a 
British General not in employ." He was soon made 
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to feel that a British G^eral not in employ was 
entitled to no peculiar consideration. A cabin 
twelve feet by nine was assigned to him. When he 
attempted to use the adjacent room as a private 
study, he was at once made to understand that it 
was common to, all officers. " He received the 
communication with submission and good-humour. 
When he appeared on the deck bare-headed, the 
British officers remained covered. Why, indeed, 
should they show courtesy to a half-pay officer? 
Napoleon, who had never been accustomed to sit 
at table more than twenty minutes, was wearied 
with the protracted English meal, and when he had 
taken his coffee went on deck : “ rather uncivilly 
thinks the Admiral, and desires every one to remain, 
I believe the General has never read Lord Chester- 
field,*' he remarks. This delicate irony was not lost 
on Napoleon's little court, one of whom was quick to 
retort with pertinence and effect. She might have 
added that the Admiral could not himself have read 
Lord Chesterfield with any great attention, as the 
practice of sitting over wine is one that that phi- 
losopher especially reprobates. It is clear," notes 
the Admiral, " he is still inclined to act the Sovereign 
occasionally, but I cannot allow it." Pursuing this 
course of discipline, he notes, a few days later, " I 
did not see much of General Buonaparte throughout 
this day, as, owing to his appearing inclined to try to 
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assume again improper consequence, I was purposely 
more than usually distant with him/* A lion-tamer 
indeed ! We were truly far removed from the days 
of the Black Prince and that captive sovereign of 
France of whom he was the guardian. 

Even Montchenu, the French Comniissioner, whose 
views as to the proper treatment of Napoleon were of 
the most austere character, thinks that Cockbum 
behaved somewhat too cavalierly to the captive. 
He quotes Napoleon as saying : Let them put me^ 
in chains if they like, but let them at least treat me 
with the consideration that is due to me.** 

Cockbum, from his vantage-point of native chiv- 
alry, considers the " nature ** of Napoleon as " not 
very polished,** but that he is as civil as his ** nature 
seems capable of.*' So that the Admiral, on Na- 
poleon's birthday, unbends so far as to drink his 
health, " which civility he seemed to appreciate.** 
Later again. Sir George states, with a proper appre- 
ciation of their relative stations in life, I am 
always ready to meet him half-way, when he appears 
to conduct himself with due modesty and con- 
sideration of his present situation.** And at last 
so decently did he comport himself that he earned 
from the Admiral the tribute that he has through- 
out shown far less impatience about the wind and 
the weather, and made less dif&culties, than any of 
the^rest of the party.** 
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And yet he and they had some cause for complaint. 
They were packed like herrings in a barrel. The 
Northumberland had been fitted up in a desperate 
hurry for the reception of the exiles ; the water was 
so discoloured and tainted that, it was alleged, it 
might well have come from India in the ship. They 
had the gloomiest prospects to face in the future. 
A little fretfulness, then, would not have been in- 
excusable, at any rate on the part of the two French 
ladies. But they appear to have been fairly patient, 
and not to have attracted the particular censure of 
the fastidious Cockburn. 

The Admiral liimself cannot have been entirely 
at his ease. His crew was in a state of scarcely 
suppressed mutiny. They refused to get up 
anchor at Portsmouth, until a large military force 
was brought on board to compel them. On the 
voyage their language and conduct were beyond 
description ; they thought nothing of striking the 
midshipmen, A guard was placed outside the Em- 
peror’s cabin to prevent communication between 
the captive and the crew. Napoleon is said to have 
told Cockburn that he did not doubt that he could 
get many to join him. What between teaching 
manners to Napoleon, and discipline to his crew. 
Sir George's position can scarcely have been a 
sinecure. 

Napoleon landed at St Helena exactly three 
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months after his surrender to ‘Maitland. But he 
remained in charge of the Admiral until a new 
governor should arrive, for the actual governor, Mr. 
Wilks, besides being the servant of the East India 
Company, was not, it may be presumed, considered 
ecjual to the novel and special functions attaching 
to liis office, though Wellington thinks that it 
would have been better to keep him. So Cockburn 
continued in office till April 1816, when he was 
superseded by the arrival of Sir Hudson Lowe. 



CHAPTER V 


SIR HUDSON LOWE 

T here are few names in history so unfortunate as 
Lowe's. Had he not been selected for the delicate 
and invidious post of Governor of St Helena during 
Napoleon's residence, he might have passed through 
and out of life with the same tranquil distinction as 
other officers of his service and standing. It was 
his luckless fate, however, to accept a position in 
which it was difficult to be successful, but impos- 
sible for him. He was, we conceive, a narrow, 
ignorant, irritable man, without a vestige of tact 
or sympathy. ‘'His manner," says the apologetic 
Forsyth, “ was not prepossessing, even in the 
judgment of favourable friends." " His eye," said 
Napoleon, on first seeing him, “ is that of a hyaena 
caught in a trap." On another occasion, with even 
greater bitterness, he compared the aspect of the 
Governor to that of St Helena. Lady Granville, 
who saw him two years after he had left St Helena, 
said that he had the countenance of a devil. We 
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are afraid we must add that he was not what we 
should call, in the best sense, a gentleman.* But a 
Government which had wished Napoleon to be 
hanged or shot was not likely to select any person 
of large or generous nature to watch over the re- 
mainder of his life ; nor, indeed, had they sought 
one, were they likely to secure one for such a post. 
Lowe, however, was a specially ill choice, for a reason 
external to himself. He had commanded the Cor- 
sican Rangers, a regiment of Napoleon’s subjects 
and fellow-countrymen in arms against France, 
and, therefore, from that sovereign’s point of view, 
a regiment of rebels and deserters. This made him 
peculiarly obnoxious to the Corsican Emperor, who 
was not sparing of taunts on the subject. Nor was 
it any advantage to him to have been driven from 
Capri by General Lamarque. But not in any case, 
though we believe his intentions were good, and 
although he had just married a charming wife, 
whose tact should have guided him, could he ever 
have been a success. 

In saying this we do not rely on our own impres- 
sion alone. The verdict of history is almost uni- 
formly unfavourable. We have met with only two 
writers who give a favourable account of Lowe, 
besides his official defenders. One is Henry, a 

* Walter Scott seems long ago to have arrived at this conclusion. 
See his Letters,” II. 203. 
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military surgeon quartered at St Helena, a friend 
and guest of Lowe, who gives, by-the-bye, an ad- 
mirable description of the reception of his regiment 
by Napoleon. Henry, throughout his two volumes, 
has a loyal and catholic devotion to all Britisli 
governors, which does not exclude Lowe. He speaks 
of Sir Hudson as a much-maligned man, though he 
admits that his first impressions of the Governor s 
appearance were unfavourable, and alludes to the 
hastiness of temper, uncourteousness of demeanour, 
and severity of measures with which Lowe was 
credited. All these arc counterbalanced in the 
author’s mind by the talent which the Governor 
“ exerted in unravelling the intricate plotting con- 
stantly going on at Longwood, and the firmness in 
tearing it to pieces, with the unceasing vigilance,” 
and so forth. No one denies the vigilance ; but we 
have no evidence of plots at Longwood more danger- 
ous than the smuggling of letters. The testimony, 
therefore, does not seem very valuable, but let it 
stand for what it is worth. The other authority is 
the anonymous author of a story called ** Edward 
Lascelles,” whose name is now known to have been 
Rowley Wynyard, a midshipman on board the 
Menai. Here the prejudices of the author are over- 
come by the hospitality of the Governor ; and, in 
both cases, the charm of Lady Lowe seems to have 
been effectual. These, however, are slender bul- 
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warks. On the other hand, we have Sir Walter 
Scott, with strong prepossessions in favour of High 
Toryism and the Liverpool Government. It would 
require/* says Scott, “ a strong defence on the part 
of Sir Hudson Lowe himself ... to induce us to 
consider him as the very rare and highly-exalted 
species of character to whom, as we have already 
stated, this important charge ought to have been 
entrusted.” Even Lowers own biographer, whose 
zeal on the Government’s behalf cannot be ques- 
tioned by those who have survived the perusal of 
his book, is obliged to censure : on one occasion he 
says truly that one of Lowe’s proceedings was un- 
called for and indiscreet, on others a similar opinion 
is not less manifest. Alison, an ardent supporter of 
the same political creed, says that Lowe ” proved an 
unhappy selection. His manner was rigid and iin 
accommodating, and his temper of mind was not 
such as to soften the distress which the Emperor 
suffered during his detention.” Sir Hudson 
Lowe,” said the Duke of Wellington, ” was a very 
bad choice ; he was a man wanting in education 
and judgment. He was a stupid man, he knew 
nothing at all of the world, and, like all men who 
know nothing of the world, he was suspicious and 
jealous.” Again : ” I always thought that Lowe was 
the most unfit person to be charged with the care 
of Bonaparte’s person.” Finally, he sums the gov- 
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eraor up concisely : “ As for Lowe, he is a damned 
fool,^" These judgments, coming from Wellington, 
were remarkable, for he was not a generous enemy, 
and he thought that Napoleon had nothing to com- 
plain of. But, after all, there are certain witnesses 
of high character, well acquainted with Lowe, who 
were on the spot, whose testimony seems to us con- 
clusive. We mean Sir Pulteney Malcolm (who was 
Admiral on the station) and the foreign Commis- 
sioners. Malcolm was in the same interest, was 
serving the same Government, and seems to have 
been heartily loyal to the Governor. But that did 
not prevent the Governor quarrelling with him. 
Malcolm found, as we have seen, that the island 
was pervaded by the Governor's spies, that Lowe 
did not treat him as a gentleman, that Lowe 
cross-questioned him about his conversations with 
Napoleon in a spirit of unworthy suspicion. 
They parted on the coolest terms, if on any terms 
at all. 

The Commissioners were hostile to Napoleon, and 
anxious to be well with Lowe. But this was im- 
possible. The Frenchman, Montchenu, was the 
most favourable, yet he writes : ** I should not be 
surprised to hear shortly that his little head has 
succumbed under the enormous weight of the de- 
fence of an inaccesabie rock, protected by land and 
sea forces. ... Ah I What a man 1 I am con- 
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vinced that with ev^ry possible search one could not 
discover the like of him/* 

Stunner, the Austrian, says that it would have 
been impossible to make a worse choice. It would 
be difficult to find a man more awkward, extravagant, 
or disagreeable. I know not by what fatality Sir 
Hudson Lowe always ends by quarrelling with 
everybody. Overwhelmed with the weight of his 
responsibilities, he harasses and worries himself un- 
ceasingly, and feels a desire to worry everybody else.'* 
Again he writes of Lowe : “ He makes himself 
odious. The English dread him and fly from him, 
the French laugh at him, the Commissioners complain 
of him, and every one agrees that he is half crazy.** 
Balmain, the Russian, was a favoured guest of 
Lowe, and ended by marrying his step-daughter. 
But he never ceases railing against that luckless 
official, “ The Governor is not a tyrant, but he is 
troublesome and unreasonable beyond endurance.** 
Elsewhere he says, “ Lowe can get on with nobody, 
and sees ever37where nothing but treason and 
traitors.'* Lowe, indeed, did not love the Com- 
missioners, as representing an authority other than 
his own. He would remain silent when they spoke to 
him. He was inconceivably rude to them. But that 
in itself seems ho proof of his fitness for his post. 

One of his freaks with regard to the Commis- 
sioners is too quaint to be omitted. He insisted on 
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addressing them in English. Montchenu, who did 
not understand a word of the language, complained. 
Whereupon Lowe, who wrote French with facility, 
offered to correspond in Latin, as the diplomatic 
language of the sixteenth century. 

The duty of detaining Napoleon's person," saiti 
Scott, “ . . . required a man of that extraordinary 
firmness of mind, who should never yield for one 
instant his judgment to his feelings, and should be 
able at once to detect and reply to all such fahe 
arguments, as might be used to deter him from ihr 
downright and manful discharge of his office. But 
then, there ought to have been combined with those 
rare qualities a calmness of temper almost equally 
rare, and a generosity of mind, which, confident in 
its own honour and integrity, could look with 
serenity and compassion upon the daily and hourly 
effects of the maddening causes, which torture ! 
into a state of constant and unendurable irritability 
the extraordinary being subjected to their influence.'* 
This rather pompous and wordy definition doe, 
certainly not apply to Lowe. He was, in truti:, 
tormented by a sort of monomania of plots an:', 
escapes : he was, if we may coin an English equiva- 
lent for a useful and untranslatable French word, 
meticulous almost to madness : he was tactless to 
a degree almost incredible. We believe that we can 
produce from the pages of his own ponderous 
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biographer sufficient examples of his character 
and of his unfitness for a post of discrimination 
and delicacy. 

Montholon offers Montchenu a few beans to plant, 
both white and green. To the ordinary mind this 
^eems commonplace and utilitarian enough. But 
the Governor’s was not an ordinary mind. He 
scents a plot : he suspects in these innocent vege- 
tables an allusion to the white flag of the Bourbons, 
and the green uniform usually worn by Napoleon. 
He writes gravely to Bathurst : ** Whether the 
fiaricots blancs and haricot verts bear any reference 
to the drapeau blanc of the Bourbons, and the habit 
^^ert of General Bonaparte himself, and the livery of 
iiis servants at Longwood, I am unable to say ; but 
the Marquis de Montchenu, it appears to me, would 
liave acted with more propriety if he had declined 
"eceiving either, or limited himself to a demand for 
:he white alone.” ” .Sir H. Lowe,” says Forsyth, 

‘ thought the matter of some importance, and again 
illuded to it in anotlicr letter to Lord Bathurst.” 
Even Forsyth cuts a little joke. 

Take another example. A young Corsican priest is 
;ent out to the exile. He is, like all the rest, much 
md necessarily bored — all the more since, as Lowe 
'eports on the authority of Montholon, he could 
icithcr read nor write when he arrived in St Helena ; 
in obvious exaggeration, which points, however, to 
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a lack of intellectual resource. So he determines 
to try and ride, and he is naturally shy about being 
seen making the experiment. But he wears a Jacket 
something like Napoleon's, though the rest of the 
costume is totally unlike the Emperor's. All this 
is reported in great detail to the Governor, and is 
called by Forsyth " an apparent attempt to per- 
sonate Napoleon and thus deceive the orderly 
officer. ... It was not an unimportant fact that 
Bonaparte did not leave the house that day at all." 
We do not know the exact stress laid on this inci- 
dent by Lowe. Judging from Forsyth's account 
it was considerable. The fact that the experi- 
mental ride of a young priest should be construed 
into an attempt to personate the middle-aged and 
corpulent exile shows the effect which an abiding 
panic may exercise on a mind in which suspicion 
has become monomania. 

Bertrand's children go to breakfast with Mont- 
chenu. The little boy, on seeing a portrait of 
Louis XVIIL, asks : “ Qui est ce gros pouf ? " On 
being told, he adds, “ C'est un grand coquin ” ; 
while his sister Hortense displays a not unnatural 
aversion to the white cockade, the s 5 mibol of the 
party, which had ruined her family and condemned 
her father to death. The artless prattle of these 
babes is categorically recorded by the conscientious 
Governor for the instruction of the Secretary of State. 
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Balmain records an observation of Lowe, in the 
same strain of exaggeration, which depicts the man. 
“ Dr. O'Meara/* says the Governor, “ has com- 
mitted unpardonable faults. He informed the 
people there ** (at Longwood) “ of what was going 
on in the town, in the country, on board the ships ; 
he went in search of news for them, and paid base 
court to them. Then he gave an Englishman, on 
behalf of Napoleon, and secretly, a snuff-box ! 
What mfamy 1 And is it not disgraceful of this 
gmndissime emperor thus to break the regulations.*' 
This is not burlesque ; it is serious. 

The man seems to have become half crazy with 
his responsibility, and with the sense that he was 
an object of ridicule both to the French and to his 
colleagues, while his captive remained the centre of 
admiration and interest, and, in the main, msister of 
the situation. He prowled uneasily about Long- 
wood, as if unable to keep away, though Napoleon 
refused to receive him. They had, indeed, only six 
interviews in all, and those entirely in the first three 
months of his term of office. For nearly five years 
before Napoleon's death they never exchanged a word. 

With regard to this question of interviews, 
Napoleon was rational enough. Lowe was anti- 
pathetic to him as a man and as his gaoler. Con- 
sequently, Napoleon lost his temper outrageously 
when they met, a humiliation for which the Emperor 
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suffered afterwards, and which he was therefore 
anxious to avoid. Four days before their last ter- 
rible conversation of August i8, i8i6, Napoleon 
says, with perfect good sense and right feeling, 
that he does not wish to see the Governor, because 
when they meet he says things which compromise 
his character and dignity. On the i8th Lowe 
comes to Longwood. Napoleon escapes, but Lowe 
insists on seeing him, and the result fully justifies 
Napoleon’s apprehension and self-distrust. As soon 
as it is over, Napoleon returns to his former frame 
of mind, and bitterly regrets having received the 
Governor, for the reasons he gave before, and de- 
termines to see him no more — ^a resolution to which 
he fortunately adhered. 

And yet, with all this mania of suspicion, it is 
curious to note that Lowe was unable to watch 
over those of his own household. Balmain was con- 
vinced, and brings instances to prove, that all that 
passed at Government House was promptly known 
at Longwood — ^perhaps through Lady Lowe’s French 
maid. 

We have said that Lowe was incredibly tactless. 
One of his first acts was to ask Napoleon to dinner. 
We give the actual note as an admirable illustra- 
tion of Lowe’s lack of propriety and common-sense. 
“ Should the arrangements of General Bonaparte 
admit it. Sir Hudson and Lady Lowe would feel 
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gratified in the honour of his company to meet 
the Countess at dinner on Monday next at six 
o’clock. They request Count Bertrand will have 
the goodness to make known this invitation to him, 
and forward to them his reply." Bertrand did make 
the invitation known to the Emperor, who merely 
remarked, “It is too silly ; send no reply." The 
“ Countess was Lady Loudoun, wife of Lord 
Moira, Governor-General of India. A man who 
could ask one who, the year before, had occupied 
the throne of France, “to meet the Countess" 
at dinner, was not likely to discharge with success 
functions of extreme delicacy. Sir Hudson, how- 
ever, regarded Napoleon as a British General not 
in employ, and thought it an amiable condescen- 
sion to invite him to take his dinner with “ the 
Countess." Moreover, to make his advances en- 
tirely acceptable, the Governor addressed Napoleon 
by a title which he well knew that the Emperor 
considered as an insult to France and to himself. 
With a spirit of hospitality, however, unquenched 
by his rebuff. Sir Hudson, three months afterwards, 
asked Bertrand to invite the Emperor on his be- 
half, to his party on the Prince Regent's birthday, 
but Bertrand declined to give the message. Lady 
Lowe, however, had the good sense to say gaily, 
" He would not come to my house, and I thought 
him perfectly right." 
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It is unnecessary, we think, to multiply these 
examples, or to dilate further on the uncongenial 
subject of Lowe's shortcomings and , disabilities. 
Justice, however, requires us to notice that Napoleon 
was avenged on his enemy by the ill-fortune which 
pursued Sir Hudson. He was coldly approved by 
his Government, but received little solace, in spite 
of constant solicitation. His rewards were indeed 
slender and unsatisfying. George IV., at a levee, 
shook him warmly by the hand, and he was given 
the colonelcy of a regiment. Four years later he 
was made commander of the forces in Ceylon. 
This was all. Three years afterwards he returned 
to England in the hope of better things, visiting 
St Helena on his way. He found Longwood already 
converted to the basest uses. The approach to it 
was through a large pig-sty : the billiard-room was 
a hayloft : the room in which Napoleon died was 
converted into a stable. All trace of the garden 
at which the Emperor had toiled, and which had 
cheered and occupied his last moments, had van- 
ished : it was now a potato-field. Whatever may 
have been Lowe’s feelings at beliolding this scene 
of desolation and disgrace, he was not destined to 
witness a more cheering prospect in England. He 
first waited on his old patron. Lord Bathurst, who 
advised him at once to return to Ceylon. He then 
went to the Duke of Wellington, and asked for a 
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promise of the reversion of the governorship of 
Ceylon. The Duke replied that he could make 
no promise till the vacancy arose, but added, am- 
biguously enough, that no motive of policy would 
prevent him from employing Sir Hudson wherever 
that officer's services could be useful. Sir Hudson 
then pressed for a pension, but the Duke replied, 
unambiguously enough, that neither would Parlia- 
ment ever grant one, nor would Mr Peel ever consent 
to propose one to the House of Commons. This 
was cold comfort from the Duke for the man whom 
the Duke professed to think hardly used. And after 
the expiry of his appointment in Ceylon, he never 
received either employment or pension. We do not 
know what his deserts may have been, but we think 
tliat he was hardly used by his employers. 

When O’Meara’s book came out, Sir Hudson had 
his opportunity. He determined to appeal to the 
law to vindicate his character. He at once re- 
tained Copley and Tindal, who bade him select 
tlie most libellous passages in the book for his 
affidavit in applying for a criminal information. 
This was easier said than done, “ from the peculiar 
art with which the book was composed.” , . . 
“ Truth and falsehood,” continued Lowe, ” were 
so artfully blended together in the book, that he 
iound it extremely difficult to deny them in an 
unqualified manner.” He found it indeed so diffi- 
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cult that he took too long about it. O’Meara had 
published his book in July 1822. It was not till 
the latter end of Hilary Term 1823 that Lowe’s 
counsel appeared in court to move for the criminal 
information. The judges held that the application 
was made too late. He had to pay his own costs, 
and his character remained unvindicated. Nor did 
he attempt any further efforts to clear himself, but, 
in the words of his admiring biographer, “ he weari(vl 
the Government with applications for redress, when 
he had, in fact, in his own hands the amplest means 
of vindicating his own character.” These ” anijdc 
means ” apparently lurked in an enormous mass 
of papers, entrusted first to Sir Harris Nicolas, 
and then to Mr. Forsyth. 

And when at length the vindication appeared, 
Sir Hudson’s ill-fortune did not, in our judgment, 
forsake him. He himself had been dead nine years 
when the Captivity of Napoleon at St Helena,” 
by Forsyth, was published, to clear his sore and 
neglected memory. It is in three massive voliimi's, 
and represents the indigestible digest of Sir Hud- 
son Lowe’s papers, extracted by that respectable 
author whom, in allusion to a former work, 
Brougham used to address as “ My dearest Hcn-- 
tensius.” The result, it must be admitted, is a 
dull and trackless collection, though it embraces a 
period which one would have thought made dul- 
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ress impossible. It is a dreary book crowned by 
a barren index. We are willing to believe that 
ilic demerits of the work are due rather to the 
hero tlian the biographer. With that question we 
are not concerned. But as a defence of Lowe it 
is futile because it is unreadable. And yet, with 
all its drawbacks, it renders two services to the 
student. For it is a repository of original docu- 
ments bearing on the story : and it conclusively 
exposes the bad faith and unveracity of O’Meara 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE QUESTION OF TITLE 

A DISCUSSION of Lowe's character inevitably 
raises other questions : the nature of the 
grievances of which Napoleon complained, and 
the amount of responsibility for those grievances 
justly attaching to the Governor. The grievances 
may be ranged under three heads : those relating 
to title, to finance, and to custody. Of these the 
question of title is by far the most important, for 
it was not merely the source of half the troubles 
of the captivity, but it operated as an almost abso- 
lute bar to intercourse and as an absolute veto on 
what might have been an amicable discussion of 
other grievances. 

We have set forth at length the ill-advised note 
in which Lowe asked Napoleon to dinner. It was, 
in any case, a silly thing to do, but the Governor 
must have known that there was one phrase in it 
which would certainly prevent Napoleon noticing 
it ; for in it he was styled General Bonaparte." Na- 
|K>leon regarded this as an affront. When he had 
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first landed on the island, Cockburn had sent him 
an invitation to a ball directed to General Bona>- 
parte.*' On receiving it, through Bertrand, Napo- 
leon had remarked to the Grand Marshal, ** Send 
this card to General Bonaparte ; the last I heard 
of him was at the Pyramids and Mount Tabor/* 
But, as a rule, he did not treat this matter so 
lightly. It was not, he said, that he cared par- 
ticularly for the title of Emperor, but that when 
his right to it was challenged, he was bound to 
maintain it. We cannot ourselves conceive on 
what ground it was disputed. He had been recog- 
nised as Emperor by every Power in the world 
except Great Britain, and even she had recognised 
him as First Consul, and been willing to make 
peace with him both in Paris and at Ch^tillon. 
He had been anointed Emperor by the Pope him- 
self : he had been twice solemnly crowned, once 
as Emperor, and once as King. He had received 
every sanction which tradition, or religion, or 
diplomacy could give to the imperial title, and as 
a fact had been the most powerful emperor since 
Charlemagne. In France the titles he had given, 
the dukes and marshals and knights whom he 
had created, all were recognised. The sovereign 
source of these was by implication necessarily recog- 
nised with them. The Commissioners appointed 
to accompany Napoleon to Elba were especially 
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enjoined to give him the title of Emperor and the 
honours due to that rank. Wellington himself used 
to send messages to Joseph — the mere transient 
nominee of Napoleon — as to “ the King." It seems 
impossible, then, to surmise why, except for pur- 
poses of petty annoyance, our rulers refused to 
recognise Napoleon’s admission to the caste of 
Kings ; for, as Consalvi remarked at Vienna in 
1814, “it is not to be supposed that the Pope went 
to Paris to consecrate and crown a man of straw." 
But that refusal was the keynote of their policy, 
vehement and insistent, and it affords an admi- 
rable object-lesson of the range and wisdom of that 
Ministry. In the Act which passed through Par- 
liament “ for more effectually detaining ’’ him “in 
custody," he is carefully called “ Napoleon Buona- 
parte," as if to deny that he had ever been 
French at all. This would be pitiable, were it not 
ridiculous. 

Cockburn had on shipboard, as we have seen, 
resolutely inaugurated this solemn farce. And so 
soon as he landed he thus answered a note in which 
Bertrand mentioned the Emperor : “ Sir, I have 
the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
and note of yesterday’s date, by which you oblige 
me officially to explain to you that I have no cog- 
nisance of any Emperor being actually upon this 
island, or of any person possessing such dignity 
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having (as stated by you) come hither with me in 
the Northumberland. With regard to yourself, and 
the other officers of distinction who have accom- 
panied you here/' and so he proceeds. Napoleon 
was one of these ! Cockburn complacently sends the 
correspondence to Bathurst, with a note in which 
he speaks of “ General Bonaparte (if by the term 
‘Emperor’ he meant to designate that person).” 
This is too much even for Forsyth. 

Lowe carried on this puerile affectation with 
scrupulous fidelity. Hobhouse sent his book on the 
Hundred Days to Napoleon, writing inside it ” Im- 
p(;ratori Napoleoni.” This, though the inscription 
after all in strictness meant ‘‘To General Napo- 
leon,” the conscientious Lowe sequestrated. And 
on this occasion he laid down a principle. He had 
allowed letters directed under the imperial title 
to reach Napoleon from his relations or his former 
subjects, ” but this was from an English person.” 
The Hon. John Elphinstone, who was grateful for 
attentions paid to a wounded brother at Quatre 
Bras, sent him some chessmen from China. Lowe 
made difficulties about forwarding these because 
they bore N and a crown. We feel tempted to ask 
if Napoleon's linen, marked as it was with the 
objectionable cipher, was admitted to the honours 
of the island laundry. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of Lowe's 
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childishness in this respect ; but we will add only 
one more. Three weeks before his death the sick 
captive sent Coxe^s “ Life of Marlborough/' as a 
token of goodwill, to the officers of the 20th Regi- 
ment. These naturally welcomed the Life of the 
greatest of English, given by the greatest of French 
generals. But they reckoned without their Gov- 
ernor. On the title-page were written the words 

TEmpereur Napoleon," though not, it is believed, 
in Napoleon’s handwriting. Lowe insisted on this 
inscription being tom out. To this mutilation the 
officers would not consent. So the book was sent 
to England for the supreme decision of the Duke 
of York as Commander-in Chief. The Duke re- 
turned it to the regiment with the sensible remark 
that " such a gift from Napoleon to a British regi- 
ment was most gratifying to him." What must 
Lowe have felt in discovering such heresy in high 
places, and on seeing the Emperor mentioned under 
the excommunicated name by a British prince ? 

It is humiliating to be obliged to add that this 
pettiness survived even Napoleon himself. On the 
Emperor's coffin-plate his followers desired to place 
the simple inscription " Napoleon," with the date 
and place of his birth and death. Sir Hudson re- 
fused to sanction this, unless " Bonaparte " were 
added. But the Emperor’s suite felt themselves 
unable to agree to the style which their master 
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had declined to accept. So there was no name 
on the coffin. It seems incredible, but it is true. 

What are the grounds on which the British Gov- 
ernment took up so unchivalrous and undignified 
an attitude ? They are paraded by Scott with the 
same apologetic melancholy with which his own 
Caleb Balderstone sets forth the supper of the Master 
of Ravenswood. They appear to be as follows : — 
(i) “ There could be no reason why Britain, in 
compassionate courtesy, should give to her prisoner 
a title which she had refused to him de jure, even 
while he wielded the Empire of France de facto” 
The sentence would be more accurately put thus, 
and then it seems to answer itself : “ There could 
bo no reason why Britain, when there was noth- 
ing to be got out of him in exchange, should give 
to her prisoner a title which she had been perfectly 
ready to acknowledge when there was something 
to be gained/' For she had accredited Lords Yar- 
mouth and Lauderdale to negotiate with the Em- 
peror in 1806 ; while the imperial title and its 
representatives are duly set forth in the protocols 
of the Congress of Chatillon to which both Napoleon 
and the Prince Regent sent plenipotentiaries, and 
when, but for the distrust or fatalism or madness 
of Napoleon, a treaty would have been signed by 
both. There is, then, something of the ostrich in 
the refusal of Great Britain to recognise the style 
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of Emperor. And it seems, to say the least of it, 
in face of what occurred in 1806 and 1814, a strong 
statement of Scott's to assert that '' on no occasion 
whatsoever, whether directly or by implication, 
had Great Britain recognised the title of her pris- 
oner to be considered as a sovereign prince." Are, 
then, plenipotentiaries accredited to other than 
sovereign princes or republics, or are plenipoten- 
tiaries from any other source admitted to the con- 
gresses of nations? Are we to understand, then, 
that, when Yarmouth and Lauderdale went to 
Paris with their full powers, or when Castlereagh 
and Caulaincourt compared theirs at Chatillon, the 
British Government did not "'by implication,” 
though not " directly," recognise Napoleon as 
Emperor ? With whom, then, were Yarmouth and 
Lauderdale dealing in 1806, or Castlereagh in 1814 ? 
It is declared indeed, on good authority, that in the 
negotiations which led up to the Peace of Amiens 
the British plenipotentiaries hinted their readiness 
to recognise the First Consul as King of France. 
Napoleon turned a deaf ear. Pasquier, a candid 
critic, points out that at Chatillon Britain, " which 
had so long and so perseveringly refused to recog- 
nise Napoleon as Emperor of the French, found 
herself the Power most anxious to treat with him, 
as she would with a sovereign whose rights had 
been most incontestably recognised." 
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Again, in wha^t capacity and to whom was Sir 
Neil Campbell accredited to Elba? By the pro- 
tocol of April 27, 1814, Britain had recognised 
the sovereignty of Elba. Who, then, was the 
sovereign ? Was it ** General Bonaparte ” ? But 
Sir Neil officially signed documents in which he 
was called S. M. TEmpereur Napol6on.*' 

It is true, however, that Britain, in view of the 
fact that the whole Continent had bowed before 
Napoleon, had some reason to feel a just pride in 
that she, at any rate, had never bent the knee, 
had never formally and directly acknowledged him 
as Emperor. This was a successful point in her 
policy, and had caused the keenest annoyance to 
Napoleon. But is it not also true that this very 
fact gave her a matchless opportunity of display- 
ing a magnanimity which would have cost her 
nothing, and raised her still higher, by allowing 
as an act of favour to a vanquished enemy, an 
lionorary title which she had never conceded as a 
right to the triumphant sovereign of the West ? 

But '' the real cause . . . lay a great deal deeper,” 
says Scott. ...” Once acknowledged as Emperor, 
it followed, of course, that he was to be treated as 
such in every particular, and thus it would have 
become impossible to enforce such regulations as 
were absolutely demanded for his safe custody.” 
Shallow indeed must the Government have been 
50 
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that deemed this reason “deep/* For, to any 
such pretension on the part of Napoleon, it need 
only have opposed precedents, if indeed precedents 
were necessary, drawn from his own reign ; though 
in our judgment it would have been true, as well 
as complimentary, to say that the circumstances 
were as unprecedented as the prisoner. Never 
before, indeed, has the peace and security of the 
universe itself required as its fundamental condition 
the imprisonment of a single individual. 

But for a Government which loved precedents it 
would have been sufficient to allege the case of 
King Ferdinand of Spain, interned at Valen9ay in 
the strictest custody. Napoleon might indeed have 
rejoined that he did not recognise Ferdinand as King, 
though he was so by the abdication of his father, 
by the acknowledgment of the Spaniards, and by 
hereditary right. But Napoleon’s rejoinder would 
only have assisted our Government, who would 
have pointed out that neither had they recognised 
him. 

There was, however, a higher precedent yet. There 
is a Sovereign whose pretensions soar far above 
Empire, who is as much above terrestrial thrones, 
dominations, and powers, as these in their turn 
are above their subjects. The Pope asserts an 
authority short only, if it be short, of the Divine 
government of the world. He claims to be the 
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Vicegerent and Representative of God on earth, 
tlie disposer and deposer of crowns. Napoleon 
boasted that he was an anointed Sovereign ; it was 
the Pope who anointed him. Yet this very Super- 
intendent and Source of Sovereignty was, without 
being deprived of his sublime character, put into 
captivity by Napoleon, not as Napoleon was confined, 
but almost as malefactors are imprisoned. There 
was no idle discussion then of ** irreverence to the 
person of a crowned head,’* nor, on the other hand, 
of denial of the dignity of the Papacy. The wearer 
of the triple crown was placed under lock and key 
by Napoleon because it suited his purpose ; just 
as Napoleon was kept in custody for the convenience 
and security of the Coalition. 

We think, then, that Napoleon had given con- 
vincing proof that he did not hold that it was im- 
possible to imprison a crowned head, or impossible 
to keep a crowned head in custody without sanc- 
tioning his claim to the immunities belonging to 
that title,** and that he could have opposed no 
argument on that point which even our Govern- 
ment could not have controverted with ease. 

But, says Sir Walter, “ if he was acknowledged 
as Emperor of France, of what country was Louis 
XVIIL King ? ’* This, indeed, is Caleb*s “ liinder 
end of the mutton ham *' with a vengeance. 

In the first place, Napoleon never at any time 
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was styled Emperor of France, nor did he now 
wish to be called anything but the Emperor Napo- 
leon. No one could deem that that title would 
affect the actual occupant of the throne of France ; 
there was no territorial designation implied ; it 
might be as Emperor of Elba that the style was 
accorded. 

But, secondly, no more preposterous argument 
could be used by a British Ministry. They repre- 
sented the only Government that had really com- 
mitted the offence which they now pretended to 
apprehend. For more than forty years their reign- 
ing Sovereign had indeed styled himself King of 
France, though the fifteenth and sixteenth Louis 
had been occupying the actual throne and king- 
dom of France for three- fourths of the time. For 
thirty-three years of this period — till 1793 — there 
had been simultaneously two Kings of France, of 
whom the King of Britain was the groundless aggres- 
sor and pretender. The British title of King of 
France had been dropped under Napoleon’s consu- 
late (when the Union with Ireland necessitated a 
new style), possibly not without the desire of con- 
ciliating him. But the particular objection stated 
by Scott in the text came with a particularly bad 
grace from the Ministers of George III., or indeed 
from the Ministers of any English Sovereign since 
Edward III. All this is formal and trivial enough. 
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but the whole argument concerns a formal trivi- 
ality. 

It is strange that Scott, the antiquary, should 
have forgotten all this. But it is at any rate for- 
tunate for the British Government that they did 
not use Scott's belated argument to Napoleon him- 
self, who would have pounced Uke a hawk on so 
suicidal a contention. And he would further have 
reminded them that he had punctiliously reserved 
and accorded to Charles IV, full regal dignity, 
though he had placed liis own brother Joseph on 
the throne of Spain. 

But Sir Walter (and we quote him because his 
reasoning on this subicct is the most pleasing and 
plausible) denies to Napoleon the title of Emperor 
not merely in respect of France, but in respect of 
Idba. Napoleon's breach of the Treaty of Paris 
was in essence a renunciation of the Empire of 
Idba ; and the reassumption of that of France was 
so far from being admitted by the Allies, that he 
was declared an outlaw by the Congress at Vienna." 
We know of no renunciation in form or “ in essence " 
of the title of Emperor of Elba. When Napoleon 
landed at Frejus, he was, we suppose, in strict 
form the Emperor of Elba making war on the King 
of France. But either way this is a puerility un- 
worthy of discussion. 

It is, however, true that the Congress of Vienna 
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had outlawed Napoleon. ‘‘ In violating the Con- 
vention which had established him in the Island 
of Elba, Bonaparte had destroyed the only title 
to which his existence was attached. . . . The 
Powers therefore declare that Napoleon Bonaparte 
has placed himself outside civil and social relations, 
and as the enemy and disturber of the tranquillity 
of the world has delivered himself ' k la vindicte 
publique.’ Truly a compendious anathema. The 
curses of the mediaeval Papacy, or of the Jewry 
which condemned Spinoza, were more detailed but 
not more effective. But, unluckily, the first brcacli 
in the Convention, which established him in the 
island of Elba, was not made by Napoleon but by 
the other side. The main obvious iMJcessity for 
Napoleon in the island of Elba or elsewhere was 
that he should live. With that object the signa- 
tories of that Treaty had stipulated that he should 
receive an income on the Great Book of France 
of two millions of francs, that his family should 
receive an income of two millions and a half of 
francs, that his son should have as his inheritance 
tlie Duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, 
and should at once assume the title of Prince of 
those states. Not one of these stipulations, which 
were the compensation for his abdication, had been 
observed when Napoleon left Elba. Neither he 
nor his relatives had ever received a franc. The 
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Emperors of Russia and Austria, as well as Lord 
Castlereagh, urged on Talleyrand the execution of 
the Treaty. They insisted on it as a question of 
lionour and good faith. To them Talleyrand could 
only answer confusedly that there was danger in 
supplying what might be used as the means of 
intrigue. To his master he could only hint that 
the Powers seemed to be in earnest, and that pos- 
sibly an arrangement might be made by which 
Britain might be jockeyed into furnishing the funds. 

It is a tale of ignominy and broken faith, but 
neither lies with Napoleon. The application on his 
behalf for the payment of the subsidy when due 
was not even answered by the French Government. 
Napoleon at St Helena detailed no less than ten 
capital and obvious breaches of this treaty com- 
mitted by the Allies. So fanatical an opponent of 
the Emperor as Lafayette declares that it seemed a 
fixed policy of the Bourbons to drive Napoleon to 
some act of despair. His family, says the Marquis, 
were plundered. Not merely was the stipulated 
income not paid to him, but the Ministry boasted 
of the breach of faith. His removal to St Helena, 
as Lafayette, in spite of contradiction, insists, was 
demanded, and insidiously communicated to Napo- 
leon as a plan on the point of execution. Projects 
for his assassination were favourably considered, 
though these, as beyond the provisions of the Treaty, 
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may be considered as outside our present argument. 
For under this head the contention is simply this, 
that it was the Allies and not Napoleon that broke 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau ; that, on the con- 
trary, he himself observed the Treaty until, on ils 
non-fulfilment being flagrant, he quitted Elba and 
landed in France. In truth, he might well allege 
that by the non-fulfilment of the Treaty he was 
starved out of Elba. We do not contend that this 
was his sole or even his main motive in leaving 
Elba. We only set it up as against the contention 
of the Allies that he was outlawed by breacli of 
the Treaty. Were it internationally correct that ho 
should be outlawed for the rupture of that Treaty, 
all the other signatory sovereigns should have bc('n 
outlawed too. 

And, after this decree of outlawry was promul- 
gated, the situation had materially changed in 
Napoleon's favour ; for France by a plebiscite had 
consecrated what he had done. It is the fashion 
to sneer at plebiscites, and the suspicion under 
which they lie is not wholly undeserved. But this 
was the only possible expression of French opinion, 
the only possible form of French ratification. Tlie 
will of the nation condoned or approved his re- 
turn, just as it allowed the Bourbons to pass away 
in silence, without an arm raised to prevent or to 
defend them. We could perhaps scarcely expect 
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the Coalition to take into consideration so trifling 
a matter as the will of the nation. But it is hard 
to see why the choice of the nation should be placed 
outside the pale of humanity, while the rejected of 
the nation and the deliberate violator of the Treaty 
of Fontainebleau should be replaced with great 
circumstance on the throne. 

But, it may be said, if the British Government 
in this matter was mean and petty, was not Napo- 
]('on meaner and pettier ? Should he not have been 
above any such contention ? What did it matter 
to him ? His name and fame were secure. Would 
Lord Bacon repine at not being known as Viscount 
St Albans ? No man will ever think of asking, as 
Pitt said, whether Nelson was a Baron, a Viscount, 
or an Earl. 

With this view we have much sympathy. We 
may at once admit that Napoleon had risen to a 
liistorical lieight far above the region of titles, and 
that the name of General Bonaparte — the young 
-'agle that tore the very heart out of glory — is to 
)ur mind superior to the title of First Consul or of 
Emperor. We may also remember that Charles V., 
m its being notified to him that the Diet had 
iccepted his renunciation, said : The name of 

Charles is now enough for me who henceforward 
im nothing ” ; that he at once desired that in 
future he was to be addressed not as Emperor but 
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as a private person, had seals made fc^ his use 
'' without crown, eagle, fleece, or other device/* 
and refused some flowers which had been sent to 
him because they were contained in a basket adorned 
with a crown. 

As against this we may point out that Napoleon 
was emphatically, as Napoleon III. said of him- 
self, a parvenu Emperor. To Charles V., the heir 
of half the world, the descendant of a hundred 
Kings, it could matter little what he was called 
after abdication, for nothing could divest him of 
his blood or his birth. Moreover, Charles's wish 
was to be a monk ; he had quitted this earth ; his 
gaze was fixed on heaven ; he had lost the whole 
world to gain his own soul. But to the second son 
of a Corsican lawyer with a large family and slender 
means the same remark does not apply, and the 
same reflection would not occur. The habits and 
feelings of sovereignty were more essential and 
precious to him, who had acquired them by gigan- 
tic effort, than to those who inherited them without 
question or trouble. He carried his idiosyncrasy 
to a degree which they would have thought absurd. 
The title of Emperor of Elba was in itself burlesque. 
The Grand Marshal in his hut at St Helena tran- 
scends the characters who mum to Offenbach's 
music. Princes bom in the purple would have 
seen this, and shrunk from the ridicule which such 
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associations might cast on the sacred attributes of 
substantial sovereignty. But to Napoleon the title 
of Emperor represented the crown and summit of 
(lis dazzling career, and he declined to drop it at 
the bidding of a foreign enemy. 

If this were all to be said for him it would be 
little. This, however, is but a small part of the 
argument. Napoleon took broader and higher 
ground. He considered, and, we think, justly, 
that the denial of the title Emperor was a slight 
on the French nation, a contemptuous denial of 
their right to choose their own sovereign, an at- 
tempt to ignore many years of glorious French 
history, a resolve to obliterate the splendid decade 
of his reign. If he were not Emperor, he said, no 
more was he General Bonaparte ; for the French 
nation had the same right to make him Sovereign 
that they had to make him General. If he had 
no right to the one title, he had no right to the 
other. We think that, in asserting the title as a 
question of the sovereign right and independence 
of the French people, he was standing on firm 
ground. 

But, in truth, his position is not firm, it is im- 
pregnable. Scott devotes an ill-advised page to 
asking why Napoleon, who had wished to settle in 
England incognito, like Louis XVIIL, who lived 
there as Count of Lille, did not condescend to 
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live incognito at St Helena. It seems/* says Sir 
Walter, contemptuously, that Napoleon . . . con- 
sidered this vailing of his dignity as too great a con- 
cession on his part to be granted to the Governor of 
St Helena.** This is an amazing sentence, when we 
remember Scott*s advantages ; “ the correspon- 
dence of Sir Hudson Lowe with His Majesty *s Gov- 
ernment having been opened to our researches by 
the liberality of Lord Bathurst, late Secretary of 
State for the Colonial department.** The fact is, 
of course, that Napoleon deliberately and formally 
in September or October i8i6 (when he referred to a 
similar offer made through Montholon to Cockbum 
eight months before) proposed to assume the name 
of Colonel Muiron or of Baron Duroc. This was in 
reply to a note from Lowe to O'Meara of October 3, 
in which the Governor says : If he (Napoleon) 
wishes to assume a feigned name why does he not 
propose one ? ** Napoleon took him at his word, 
and so put him eternally in the wrong. The negotia- 
tion was carried on through O'Meara, and lasted 
some weeks. Once or twice the high contracting 
parties appeared to be on the point of agreement, 
but we have no doubt that Sir Hudson wished to 
gain time to refer to his Government. Lowe, accord- 
ing to Montholon, suggested the title of Count of 
Lyons, which Napoleon rejected. ** I can,** he 
said, borrow the name of a friend, but I cannot 
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disguise myself under a feudal title.” This seems 
sensible enoi^h, but he had a better reason still. 
This very title had been discussed by the exiles on 
their first arrival at St Helena, and Napoleon had 
appeared not averse to it ; till Gourgaud had ob- 
jected that it would be ridiculous, as the Canons of 
Lyons Cathedral were Counts of Lyons, and that the 
Emperor could not assume an ecclesiastical incog- 
nito. This was thought to be conclusive. Mean- 
while, the Governor was referring the question home. 
We do not know in what terms, for it is characteristic 
of Forsjdih's murky compilation that he only prints 
Bathurst's reply. That reply is, indeed, amazing. 
Napoleon had offered a simple and innocent means 
of getting rid of what was not merely a perpetual 
irritation, but an absolute barrier to communica- 
tion : for the Governor ignored all papers in which 
the imperial title occurred, and Napoleon ignored 
all others. ” On the subject,” says Bathurst, ” of 
General Bonaparte’s proposition I shall probably 
not give you any instruction. It appears harsh to 
refuse it, and there may arise much embarrassment 
in formally accepting it.” 

We cannot conjecture the nature of the embarrass- 
ment apprehended by our Colonial Secretary. For- 
syth, however, has been so fortunate, from the re- 
sources at his command, as to divine the Minister’s 
meaning. The assumption of an incognito is, it 
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appears, the privilege of monarchs, and not even 
thus indirectly could the British Government con- 
cede to Napoleon the privilege of a monarch. This 
particular privilege is shared by the travelling 
public, and even by the criminal population, who 
make most use of it. It would be as sagacious to 
refuse to a country squire the right to be addressed 
as “ Sir '' by his gamekeeper, because princes arc so 
addressed, as to deny an assumed name to Napoleon 
because sovereigns and others use one when they 
voyage as private individuals. So we are still in the 
dark, more especially as it was Lowe who invited 
Napoleon to avail himself of this “ privilege."' But 
Napoleon had thus done his best : he could do no 
more : the blame and responsibility for all further 
embarrassment about title must remain not with 
him, not even with Lowe, but with the Ministers (jf 
George IV. 

Lowe, by-the-byc, had made a characteristically 
tactless suggestion of his own to solve the difliculty. 
He proposed to give Napoleon the title of Excel- 
lency, as due to a Field Marshal." This judicious 
effort having failed, he himself cut the Gordian knot, 
dropped the " General," substituted " Napoleon," 
and called the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte," 
as it were " John Robinson." 



CHAPTER VII 


THE MONEY QUESTION 

W E pass from the question of title on which we 
have been compelled to dilate, because it was 
the root of all evil, to the question of finance ; 
which, fortunately — for it is the most squalid of the 
St Helena questions — may be treated more briefly, 
as it is only incidental to others. The question of 
title has even its bearing on finance, for our Govern- 
ment may have held that if Napoleon was to be 
treated as an abdicated monarch, he might be held 
to require an expensive establishment. But the 
war had been costly, and the prisoner must be cheap. 
The most expensive luxury was Sir Hudson himself ; 
his salary was £12,000 a year. Napoleon and his 
household, fifty-one persons in all, were to cost 
£8000, What more he required he might provide 
for himself. The real cost seems to have been 
£18,000 or £19,000 a year, though Lowe admits 
that Napoleon’s own wants were very limited. But 
everything on the island was scarce and dear, 
raised,” as Lowe said, ” to so extravagant a price,” 
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and Lowe pointed out that Bathurst's limit was 
impossible. The Governor magnanimously raised 
the captive to an equality with himself. He fixed 
the allowance at £ 12 , 000 ; and eventually there was 
rather more latitude. It is only fair to say that 
Lowe was, in this matter, less ungenerous than 
Bathurst, his ofl&cial chief. 

But, in the meantime, much had happened. 
Lowe was ordered by Bathurst to cut down the ex- 
penses of these fifty-one people, in the dearest place 
in the world, where, by all testimony, every article, 
even of food, was three or four times as costly as 
elsewhere, to £8000 a year. He writes to Montholon 
as to the household consumption of wine and meat. 
Napoleon seems to us to have treated the matter, 
at this stage, with perfect propriety. He said, 
** Let him do as he pleases, so long as he does not 
speak to me about it, but leaves me alone.”. Even 
Sir Walter Scott regrets that Lowe's strict sense of 
duty impelled him to address the Emperor about 
such matters. ” We could wish,” he says, ” that 
the Governor had avoided entering upon the sub- 
ject of the expenses of his detention with Napoleon 
in person.” The Emperor put the point tersely 
enough, ” II marchande ignominieusement notre 
existence,” he said. And when Bertrand asks for a 
duphcate list of supplies to the Emperor, as a check 
on the servants, his master reproves him. ” Why 
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take the English into our confidence about our 
household affairs ? Europe has its glasses fixed on 
us : the Governor will know it ; the French nation 
will be altogether disgraced." At the same time 
Napoleon did not disdain, as he had not when on 
the throne disdained, to send for his steward and go 
into his accounts. He tried to make and did make 
some reductions, but he could not discuss these 
household details with his gaoler. 

Then Lowe writes again, and Napoleon, visiting 
the table of his household, finds scarcely enough to 
eat. This rests only on the authority of Las Cases, 
but it is not improbable that the authorities of the 
kitchen may have made a practical demonstration 
against the new economies. However that may be, 
Napoleon orders his silver to be broken up and sold. 
Montholon pleads in vain, and partially disobeys. 
Three lots of silver are sold at a tariff fixed by Lowe. 
Montholon has the Emperor’s dinner served on 
common pottery. Napoleon is ashamed of himself — 
he cannot eat without disgust, and yet as a boy he 
always ate off such ware. We are after all nothing 
but big babies." And his joy is almost infantine 
when Montholon next day confesses his disobedience, 
and restores uninjured the favourite pieces of plate. 

And indeed the last sale of silver had vanquished 
Lowe. He expressed lively regret, says Montholon ; 
and was evidently afraid of the blame that this scan- 
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dal might bring on him. At any rate, Napoleon 
remained master of the field, and there was no more 
trouble about money. The whole proceeding was 
of course a comedy. Napoleon had no need to sell 
a single spoon. He had ample funds in Paris, and 
ample funds even at St Helena. And yet we cannot 
blame him. He was fighting the British Govern- 
ment in this matter, and we can scarcely hold that 
the Government was in the right. He had no 
weapons to fight with, and all that he could do was 
in some way or other to appeal to the world at 
large. Tliis he did by breaking up liis plate. It was 
a fact that must be known to every inhabitant of the 
island : it could not be suppressed by Lowe : thus 
it must soon be public property in Europe. Help- 
less as he was, he won the battle, and we cannot 
refrain from a kind of admiration, both at the result 
and at the meagreness of his means. Later on lie 
attempted the same effect on a smaller scale. Fuel 
was short at Longwood, and Napoleon ordered 
Noverraz, his servant, to break up his bed and burn 
it. This, we are told, produced a great effect among 
the “ yamstocks (for so were the inhabitants of 
St Helena nicknamed), ‘"and the tyranny of the 
Governor,” Gourgaud gravely adds, “ is at its last 
gasp.” 

Theatrical strokes were, of course, by no means 
unfamiliar to him. Like all great men, he was a 
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man of high imagination, and this imagination made 
him keenly alive to scenic effect. While on the 
throne he had done much in this way, generally with 
success. He liked to date his victorious despatches 
from the palace of a vanquished monarch : he would 
fly into a histrionic passion before a scared circle of 
ambassadors : he would play the bosom friend with 
a brother Emperor for weeks at a time. He studied 
his costumes as carefully as any stage manager of 
tliosc latter days. He would have placed in a par- 
lit ular part of the ranks veterans, whose biographies 
had been supplied to him, and would delight them 
with the knowledge of their services. Metternich 
diiclares that the announcement of his victories 
was prepared with similar care. Rumours of defeat 
were sedulously spread : the Ministers appeared 
uneasy and depressed : then, in the midst of the 
general anxiety, the thunder of cannon announced a 
new triumph. And his effects were generally happy. 
During the Russian campaign there are two more 
dubious instances : one of which was at least open 
to criticism, the other of which certainly caused 
disgust. In the midst of the terrible anxieties of his 
stay at Moscow, with fire and famine around liim, 
with winter and disaster menacing his retreat, he 
dictated and sent home an elaborate plan for tiie 
reorganisation of the Theatre Fran9ais. This, of 
course, was to impress his staff with the ease and 
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detachment of his mind, and France with the con- 
viction that the administration of the Empire was 
carried on from Moscow with the same universal 
and detailed energy as in Paris. Later on, when he 
had to avow overwhelming calamities, he ended the 
ghastly record of the 29th bulletin by the announce- 
ment that the health of the Emperor had never been 
better. He calculated that this sentence would 
display him as the semi-divinity superior to mis- 
fortune, and maintain France in the faith that after 
all his well-being was the one thing that signified : 
that armies might pass and perish so long as he sur- 
vived. It was inspired, perhaps, by a recollection 
of the sovereign sanctity with which Louis XIV. 
had sought to encompass himself. It was at any 
rate the assertion of an overpowering individuality. 
We have something of the same nature in our own 
annals, though widely differing in degree and in 
conception. It is said that the order for the famous 
signal of Trafalgar, “ England expects every man to 
do his duty,'* ran at first Nelson expects every man 
to do his duty.** The sense of individuality, sub- 
lime ki the admiral before the supreme victory, re- 
volted mankind with the apparent selfishness of the 
general, who had led a nation to court and undergo 
disaster, in the very hour of catastrophe. And yet 
mankind perhaps was hardly just. The assertion 
of personality had been in Napoleon's case such a 
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strength, that he could not afford to dispense with it 
even when it seemed inopportune. And we must 
remember that those who took part in the Russian 
campaign testify that the first question, the first 
anxiety of all was How is the Emperor ? Does 
he keep his health ? ** 

On this question of expense, O’Meara represents 
Napoleon as making remarks so characterised by his 
excellent common-sense, that we may believe them 
to be authentic. Here through a mistaken and 
scandalous parsimony they (your Ministers) have 
counteracted their own views, which were that as 
little as possible should be said of me, that I should 
be forgotten. But their ill-treatment and that of 
this man have made all Europe speak of me. . . . 
There are still millions in the world who are inter- 
ested in me. Had your Ministers acted wisely, they 
would have given a carte blanche for this house. 
This would have been making the best of a bad 
business, have silenced all complaints; and . . . 
would not have cost more than £15,000 or £16,000 
a year.*' 

We might almost have forgiven the petty finance of 
the Government, had it not in one single instance 
over-reached itself. Napoleon had asked for some 
books, mainly to enable him to write his memoirs. 
The Government supplied the books as an indul- 
gence ” we presume not inconsistent with the 
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entire security of his person," but they sent him in 
the bill or rather a demand for the sum. Napoleon 
ordered Bertrand to refuse to pay this without a 
detailed account. So on his death the books were 
impounded by Lowe, and sold in London for a few 
hundred pounds, less than a quarter of what had 
been spent in procuring them. Their original cost 
had been fourteen hundred pounds, but Napoleon 
had added greatly to their value. Many of them, 
says Montholon, were covered with notes in the 
Emperor's handwriting ; almost all bore traces of 
his study of them ; though this as usual is an exag- 
geration. Still, they would now be of great value 
and interest. Had this asset been preserved to the 
nation, we might have been inclined to shut our eyes 
as to its history and origin. The penny-unwise 
and pound-foolish policy of the Government lost 
both reputation and result. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE QUESTION OF CUSTODY 

T he last group of grievances related to the ques- 
tion of custody. The main object of the 
coalesced Governments was, not unnaturally, that 
under no circumstances should Napoleon escape 
from confinement and trouble the world again. So 
they chose the most remote island that they could 
think of, and converted it laboriously into a great 
fortress. Strangers could scarcely conceal their 
mirth, as they saw Lowe adding sentry to sentry, 
and battery to battery, to render more inaccessible 
what was already impregnable ; although, before 
leaving England, he had avowed to Castlereagh that 
he saw no possible prospect of escape for Napoleon 
but by a mutiny of the garrison. Nevertheless he 
increased the precautions at compound interest. 
Las Cases in his intercepted letter to Lucien described 
them with some humour, and declared that the posts 
established on the peaks were usually lost in the 
clouds. Montchenu, the French Commissioner, de- 
clared that if a dog were seen to pass anywhere, at 
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least one sentinel was placed on the spot. He is 
indeed copious on the subject, though he considered 
his interest and responsibility in the matter second 
only to those of Lowe himself. He details with 
pathetic exactitude the precautions taken. The 
plain of Longwood, where Napoleon lived, is, he tells 
us, separated from the rest of the island by a fright- 
ful gully which completely surrounds it and is only 
crossed by a narrow tongue of land not twenty fe c t 
broad, so steep that if 10,000 men were masters of the 
island fifty could prevent their arriving at Long^^^ood. 
One can only arrive at Longwood by this pathway, 
and, in spite of these difficulties, the 53rd Regiment, 
a park of artillery, and a company of the 66th are 
encamped at the gate — farther on, nearer the town, 
there is another post of twenty men, and the wliolc 
enclosure is guarded day and night, by little detach- 
ments in view of each other. At night the chain 
of sentries is so close that they almost touch each 
other. Add to this a telegraph station on the top 
of every hill, by which the Governor receives news nf 
his prisoner in one minute, or at most two, wherever 
he may be. It is thus evident that escape is im- 
possible, and even if the Governor were to permit it, 
the guardianship of the sea would prevent it. For, 
from the signal stations a vessel can generally be 
descried at a distance of sixty miles. Whene\’iT 
one is perceived a signal cannon is fired. Two brigs 
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of war patrol round the island day and night : a 
frigate is placed at the only two places where it is 
possible to land. (No foreign vessel, it may be 
added, and only a few privileged British vessels, 
such as men-of-war, or ships bringing necessary pro- 
visions, appear to have been allowed under any 
pretext to communicate with the shore.) 

Surely, then, the agonised apprehensions of the 
Governor were misplaced : his custody might have 
been less strict ; and Napoleon might have then 
been allowed to keep himself in health by riding 
over this barren rock without the accompaniment of 
a British officer. A boyish practical joke of his, 
soon after reaching the island, and Cockbum's re- 
mark on it, make this more clear. Napoleon, Ber- 
trand, and Gourgaud are out riding, followed by 
Captain Poppleton. Bertrand begs Poppleton not 
to follow so close ; Napoleon sets off at a gallop 
with Gourgaud ; they soon lose Poppleton, who, it 
appears, was not a dashing horseman. Poppleton, 
disconsolate, returns and reports to the Admiral, 
Cockbum laughs at the affair as a boyish joke, “ une 
cspieglerie de sous-lieutenant,” and says, “ It is a 
good lesson for you, but, as to danger of escape, 
tliere is none. My cruisers are so well posted 
round the island that the devil himself could not 
get out of it " ; the same conviction that Lowe 
had expressed to Castlereagh. 
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Later on, when Napoleon was confined to the house 
by illness, the Governor became alarmed. Was the 
prisoner in the house at all, or was he sliding down 
some steep ravine to a submarine boat ? He deter- 
mined on a firm and unmistakable policy. He sent 
(August 29, 1819) a letter to ** Napoleon Bonaparte " 
giving that personage notice that the orderly officer 
must see him daily, come what may, and may use 
any means he may see fit to surmount any obstac I(! 
or opposition ; that any of Napoleon’s suite who 
may resist the officer in obtaining this access would 
be at once removed from Longwood and held re- 
sponsible for any results that might occur ; and that 
if the officer has not seen Napoleon by ten o’clock in 
the morning he is to enter the hall and force his way 
to Napoleon’s room. Brave words indeed ! Napo- 
leon replies through Montholon that there is no 
question for him of any choice between death and an 
ignominious life, and that he will welcome the first- 
implying, of course, what he had often said, that he 
would resist the officer by force. What happens ? 
On September 4, Lowe comes to withdraw his in- 
structions. Forsyth omits all mention of this inci- 
dent, but Montholon gives the documents, which 
can scarcely be fabricated. And we know that there 
was no result except that the unhappy officer at Long- 
wood is stimulated to fresh exertions, and leads a 
miserable life. To such straits is he reduced for a 
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sight of the prisoner that he is recommended to betake 
himself to the keyhole. Sometimes he is more for- 
tunate, and sees a hat which may contain Napoleon's 
head. Sometimes he peeps through a window and 
secs the prisoner in his bath. On one of these occa- 
sions Napoleon perceived him, and, issuing forth, 
advanced towards the captain's hiding-place in ap- 
palling nudity. But, as a rule, the existence of this 
hapless officer is one of what hunting men would 
call blank days. 

“ April 3rd. Napoleon still keeps himself con- 
cealed. I have not been able to see him since the 
25th ult. . . . April 19th. I again waited on Mon- 
tholon, and told him I could not see Napoleon. He 
a]>pcarcd surprised, and said they had seen me. . . . 
I was nearly twelve hours on my legs this day 
endeavouring to see Napoleon Bonaparte before I 
succeeded, and I have experienced many such days 
since I have been stationed at Longwood. . . . 
April 23rd. I believe that I saw Napoleon Bona- 
parte to-day in the act of stropping his razor in his 
dressing-room." Again the hapless Captain Nicliolls 
reports : " I must here beg leave to state that in 
the execution of my duty yesterday I was upon my 
feet upwards of ten hours, endeavouring to procure 
a sight of Napoleon Bonaparte, either in his little 
garden, or at one of his windows, but could not suc- 
ceed ; that during the whole of this time I was ex- 
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posed to the observation and remarks of not only 
the French servants, but also of the gardeners and 
other persons employed about Longwood House; 
and that I have very frequently experienced days of 
this kind since I have been employed on this duty." 

To such a pitch had mismanagement reduced the 
peremptory Governor and his ministerial chiefs. 
Instead of You must do this and you must do 
that," his officer has to lead the life of a tout, and 
an unsuccessful tout, exposed to the derision of the 
gardeners and household as well as the ironical sur- 
vey of the invisible prisoner. Napoleon had won the 
day, mainly through the wooden clumsiness of his 
opponents. 

So invisible indeed did the captive at last become 
that we learn from an officer on the island that on 
the arrival of newspapers from England the first 
enquiry of the inhabitants of St Helena was, “ What 
nows of Bonaparte ? ” This corroborates the state- 
ment of Antommarchi that Napoleon’s death was 
only known in Jamestown by an order coming 
down for a large quantity of black cloth. Tliis 
excited the curiosity of the inhabitants, which was 
at length set at rest by a Cliinaman. They were 
astonished to know that Napoleon was dead. They 
had no idea that he was ill. 

Were there any real attempts to get Napoleon 
away from St Helena ? We doubt it. On one 
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occasion, after receiving despatches from Rio Ja- 
neiro, Lowe doubled and even tripled the sentries 
described by Montchenu ! The French Government 
had indeed discovered a '' vast and complicated 
plan to seize Pernambuco, where there were said 
to be 2000 exiles, and with this force to do something 
unexplained to remove Napoleon. A Colonel Latapie 
seems to have had the credit of this vast and com- 
plicated mare’s nest. A “ submarine vessel — the 
constant bugbear of British Governments — capable 
of being at the bottom of the sea all day and of un- 
natural activity at night, was being constructed by 
“ a smuggler of an uncommonly resolute character/' 
called Johnstone, apparently a friend of O'Meara. 
But the structure of the vessel excited suspicion, 
and she was confiscated before completion by the 
British Government. Our great Scottish master 
of fiction narrates all this without a vestige of a 
smile. Another submarine vessel was being con- 
structed on, it appears, the ** Sommariva system," 
at Pernambuco, whence most of these legends are 
launched. 

If Maceroni can be believed, which is at the least 
doubtful, O'Meara, on his return from St Helena, 
made preparations on a large scale for the rescue 
of Napoleon. " The mighty powers of steam," 
says Maceroni, " were mustered to our assistance. 
British ofiicers volunteered to exchange out of their 
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regiments in Europe in order to contrive being put 
on duty at St Helena. But I cannot enter into 
particulars." This, for obvious reasons, we regret. 
Maccroni, however, does inform us more specifically 
that this great enterprise split on the money diffi- 
culty : which resolved itself into a vicious circle. 
The mother of Napoleon was willing to hand over 
her whole fortune in return for the aecomplished 
rescue of her son : O’Meara wanted money at once 
for the inception of the scheme. The plan, he said, 
could not proceed without money : the money, she 
said, could only be given in payment for its success. 
So the conspiracy, if it ever existed, came to an end. 
The family of Bonaparte were by this time some- 
what wary as to projects of rescue, and the insepa- 
rable incident of a demand for cash. 

Forsyth happily preserves some of the indications 
of plots for escape which alarmed our Government 
and their agent at St Helena. Two silly and un- 
intelligible anonymous letters addressed to some 
merchants in London ; another with " an obscure 
allusion to St Helena, Cracow, and Philadelphia/’ 
addressed to a gentleman at Cracow ; news of a 
fast-sailing vessel being equipped by a person 
named Carpenter in Hudson’s River ; these were 
the tidings that kept our Ministers in an agony 
of precaution. But even Forsyth breaks down in 
the narrative of a ghostly vessel which harassed our 
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Government, and intimates that it must have been 
tiie Flytng Dutchman. And at last the shadow of 
tragedy comes to darken the farce ; for, a few months 
before the end, Bathurst expresses the belief that 
Napoleon is meditating escape. The supreme 
escape was indeed imminent, for death was at hand. 

On the other hand, Montholon’s testimony on 
this subject is direct and simple enough. A ship 
captain offered, according to Montholon, on two 
occasions, to get Napoleon off in a boat. A million 
francs was the price — to be paid on the Emperor’s 
reaching American soil. Napoleon at once refused 
to entertain the proposal. And Montholon believes 
that under no circumstances would he have enter- 
tained it, even had a boat been able to reach the only 
possible point, and, what was also necessary, had 
tlie Emperor been able to conceal himself all day in 
a ravine, and descend at night to the coast, with the 
risk of breaking his neck a hundred times over in the 
process. 

Again, Las Cases has a plan, and Gourgaud thinks 
it practicable. Napoleon " discusses the chances of 
success, but distinctly declares that were they all 
favourable he would, none the less, refuse to have 
anything to do with a project of escape.” 

Montholon after this makes an entry which is 
significant enough. “ A plan of escape,” he sa}^, 
“ is submitted to the Emperor. He listens with- 
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out interest, and calls for the ' Historical Dic- 
tionary.’ ” 

Nor, as we have said, do we think that Napoleon 
ever entertained the idea of escaping in the garb of 
a waiter, or in a basket of dirty linen. The Russian 
Government, in its memorial to the Congress of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in i8i8, says that a feasible project of 
escape was laid before the Emperor. It was to have 
taken place on the evacuation of France by the 
allied armies. But the Emperor postponed it. 
This, however, is given on the authority of Gour- 
gaud, and is probably one of the fantastic legends 
with which that officer after his departure from 
Longwood loved to tickle the irritable credulity of 
Sir Hudson Lowe. Bertrand says that the actual 
conditions made escape impossible, and explicitly 
states that Napoleon never formed any such plan. 

Did he indeed wish to escape ? On that point wc 
have the strongest doubts ; though Malcolm, it is 
fair to add, told Scott that escape was never out 
of his thoughts. How Malcolm ascertained this, 
however, he omitted to state. 

Whither indeed could Napoleon fly ? The United 
States of North America, his original choice of a 
destination, seemed the only possible refuge ; and 
yet he firmly believed that he would soon be assassi- 
nated there by the emissaries of the restored Gov- 
ernment in France. To all proposals of escape he 
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always made, according to Montholon, this reply; 
“ I should not,"' he said, be six months in Amer- 
ica without being murdered by the assassins of 
the Comte d' Artois. Remember Elba — was not my 
assassination concerted there ? But for that brave 
Corsican, who had accidentally been placed as 
([uartermaster of gendarmerie at Bastia, and who 
warned me of the departure for Porto Ferrajo of 
the garde-du-corps who afterwards confessed all to 
Droiiot, I was a dead man. Besides, one must always 
obey one’s destiny, for all is written above. Only 
my martyrdom can restore the crown to my dynasty. 
In America I shall only be murdered or forgotten. 
I prefer St Helena.” When another plan is presented 
to him, he again lays stress on the dynastic argument. 
“ It is best for my son that I should remain here. If 
he lives, my martyrdom will restore his crown to him.’' 

For a man in middle life, corpulent and listless, to 
attempt, under any circumstances, to leave a lonely 
rock, garrisoned by a large military force and sur- 
rounded by vigilant cruisers, in order to reach, after 
a long and perilous passage by ocean, a country where 
he believed he would be murdered, seems preposter- 
ous. And yet these are the facts of the case. But 
ill one respect they are understated, as they omit 
the most material fact of all. 

For Napoleon was no longer what he had been. 
This is not remarkable ; it would have been strange 
6c? 
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had it been otherwise. It was impossible for the 
human frame to stand the constant strain on body, 
mind, and nerve which he had imposed upon himself. 
In his cooler moments he was quite aware of this, 
and had himself laid down the law tersely, and per- 
emptorily, for himself and others, on this subject. 
“ Ordener is worn out,” he had said at Austcrlitz of 
one of his generals. One has but a short time for 
war. I am good for another six years, and then I shall 
have to stop.” Strangely enough, his judgment was 
exactly verified. Six years and a month from Aiis- 
tcrlitz would have brought him to 1812, to the 
Russian campaign, which, had he observed his own 
rule, he would have avoided. It is noteworthy 
that throughout 1812, and notably at the Battle (;f 
Borodino, when he was prostrate, those attached 
to his person, like Segur, observed a remarkable 
change in his health and energy. Segur, indeed, 
seems to attribute the morbid and feverish activity 
which drove him into that fatal expedition to con- 
stitutional disease. Some vivid scraps of the note- 
book of Duroc, his closest attendant and friend, 
relating to the beginning of this war, have been pre- 
served, which confirm this view : “ Aug. 7. The 
Emperor in great physical pain : he took opium 
prepared by Methivier. ‘ Duroc, one must march 
or die. An Emperor dies standing, and so does not 
die. . . . We must bring this fever of doubt to an 
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end.* ** Strange stories were afloat of his signing 
documents as ** Pompey/* of his miscalling Kaluga 
sometimes Caligula, sometimes Salamanca. No one 
perhaps can estimate the shock of this Russian 
catastrophe. On his return the change was more 
marked. Chaptal, a scientific observer of his master, 
says that it was remarkable. Napoleon had be- 
come stout in 1809 and had then to some extent 
d('gonerated. But after Moscow Chaptal observed a 
much greater transformation. There was a notable 
failure in the sequence of his ideas. His conver- 
sation consisted mainly of incoherent and imagina- 
livc bursts. There was no longer the same force of 
character ; not the same passion or power of work. 
Riding fatigued him. Somnolence and the plea- 
sures of the table gained on him. It is true that 
with his back to the wall he fought an unrivalled 
('ampaign of defence and despair. But this was the 
last flash of the Conqueror. He did not, indeed, 
cease to be a great Captain. He could still plan in 
tlie cabinet. But he was no longer so formidable or 
so active in the field. The matchless supremacy of 
his youth had passed away. 

At Elba, again, he physically degenerated. A 
terrible activity had become necessary to his life, 
d'he suppressed energy, the necessary change of 
habits injured his health. He became enormously 
fat ; this was the great change that struck his ad- 
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herents on his return to the Tuileries in the following 
March. He indeed used this circumstance as an 
argument to prove his change of character, in a 
manner that Suggests a reminiscence of Shakespeare. 
Striking his stomach with both hands, “ Is one 
ambitious when one is as fat as I am 7 ” He had 
no longer that lean and hungry look,” that denotes 
the “ dangerous ” man who ” thinks too much.” 
It was, moreover, soon clear that his health was 
broken. Jerome found him ill, and assured U. 
Thiers that his brother was then suffering from a 
bladder complaint. Another brother, Lucien, says 
emphatically that his health was bad — in a critical 
condition indeed — and gives details which have not 
been published. Thiers had other evidence to the 
same effect, though he holds, and Houssaye with 
him, that Napoleon's energy disproves the prob- 
ability of serious ailment. Savary testifies that he 
could scarcely sit his horse on the battlefield. 
Lavallette, who saw him the night he left Paris for 
Flanders, says that he was then suffering severely 
from his chest. In any case, it was abundantly 
evident that the Napoleon who returned in March 
1815 was very different from the Napoleon who had 
left in April 1814, 

We will go so far as to risk em opinion that when 
he returned from Elba he had realised that his career 
as a conqueror was over. In Elba he had had 
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leisure, for the first time since he attained power, 
to take stock calmly and coldly of his situation, and 
to remember his own maxim as to the limited period 
of life during which war can be carried on with 
success. We think, then, that he understood that 
l)is period of conquest was past. But this was not 
to say that his headstrong and imperious tempera- 
ment could ever have been shaped into anything 
like a constitutional ruler, or that he could have 
restrained himself or his army into permanent pacifi- 
cation. With his Marshals he would, we think, have 
had no difficulty. But his praetorians would hardly 
have been so easy to satisfy. The limitation of his 
frontier, too, would have been a goad as well as an 
eyesore. Against these we balance the partial ex- 
haustion of his people and of himself ; facts to which 
he could scarcely have been permanently blind. 

During the Hundred Days, though he displayed 
what in another man would have been energy, he 
had ceased to be Napoleon. He was a changed, 
doomed man. I cannot resist the conviction,” 
says Pasquier, who was in constant contact with the 
men who surrounded him, “ that his genius and his 
physical powers were alike in a profound decline.” 
He allowed himself to be bullied by his new legisla- 
ture, and displayed a certain helplessness which 
was a new and ominous sign. We are told, on the 
authority of Sismondi, that his Ministers, to their 
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astonishment, would constantly find him asleep 
over a book. Another of the strange features of that 
period was a tendency to hold endless conversations, 
which must have occupied much precious time, and 
which betrayed a secret perplexity, very unusual 
with him. Even on the eve of Waterloo, on the 
battlefield, to the amazement of Gerard and Grouchy, 
he wastes precious time in discoursing to them about 
politics in Paris, the Chamber and the Jacobins. 
This discursiveness was partly due, says MoUien, to 
a lassitude which would overcome him after a few 
hours’ work. When this novel sensation came over 
him he sought rest and distraction in talk. But the 
salient proof of the change lay in his dealings witli 
Fouche. He had not the energy to deal with Fouchc. 
His main regret in reviewing that period at St 
Helena was that he had not hanged or shot Fouche. 
But during the Hundred Days, nay, from the mo- 
ment he arrives in Paris to the moment he boards 
the Bellerophon, he is fooled by Fouchd, betrayed 
by Fouchc, and probably delivered over to the Bri- 
tish by Fouche. Napoleon suffers all this patiently, 
though not ignorantly. He took a course, indeed, 
which combined the errors of all possible courses. 
He told Fouche that his intrigues were discovered, 
and kept Fouch6 as Minister of Police. 

At last he shakes off the dust of Paris, its Parlia- 
ment and its traitors, and joins his army. It 
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might be thought that in the air of battle he would 
regain his strength. But it was not so. The 
strategy by which he silently and swiftly launched 
his army into Flanders was indeed a combination 
worthy of his best days. But on his arrival at the 
scene of war, his vigilant vitality, once superhuman, 
had forsaken him. He, formerly so keen for exact 
news of the enemy, seemed scarcely to care to 
know or inquire about the movements of the Allied 
Armies. He, once so electrically rapid, had ceased 
to value time. His celerity of movement had been 
of the essence of his earlier victories. But on the 
morning of Ligny, and on the succeeding day, he lost 
many precious hours — and so perhaps the campaign. 
He himself acknowledges that had he not been so 
tired he should have been on horseback all the night 
before Waterloo : though, as it was, he mounted his 
horse an hour after midnight and rode till dawn. 

Then comes the supreme battle. Napoleon ap- 
pears to have watched it with some apathy, and, 
on seeing the catastrophe, to have calmly remarked, 
“ II parait qu’ils sont meles/' and walked his horse 
off the field. 

He flies to Paris, and there he is the same. He 
arrives at the Elysee early on the morning of June 
21 * He is received on the steps by Caulaincourt, 

* I give this date with no confidence, for I know of no recent 
event as to which the testimonies are so conflicting. Thiers, 
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whose tender and faithful arm supports him into the 
palace. The army, he says, had done wonders, but 
had been seized by a panic. Ney, like a madman, 
had sacrificed his cavalry. He himself is suffocated, 
exhausted ; he throws himself into a hot bath, and 
convokes his Ministers for early next morning. 
Lavallette saw him soon afterwards, and gives, in a 
few words, a ghastly, speaking picture of his appear- 
ance : “ As soon as he saw me he came to me with a 
fearful epileptic laugh. " Ah, my God ! my God ! ' 
he said, raising his eyes to heaven, and paced two 
or three times round the room. This emotion was 
only temporary : he soon recovered his self-com- 
mand, and asked what was happening at the 
Chambers.'" He recognised afterwards that he 
should have gone that day, as it was urged on him, 
booted and muddy, to the Chambers, have har- 
angued them, have tried the effect of his magnetic 
individuality, and, had they remained insensible, 
have ended their sitting in Cromwellian fashion. 
He should too, he acknowledges, have had Fouche 
shot at once. Instead of this, he holds a council, 
from which Fouche, by his side, sends notes to rally 
the Opposition in Parliament. As the council pro- 
ceeds, the results of the traitor's manipulation be- 

Norwins, Montholon, and others say six o’clock, or some time in 
the early morning of June 21 ; others, such as Maret, and the 
Journal de V Empire, say nine o’clock the previous evening. The 
last seems to be the correct statement. 
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come manifest. There is distress and there is de- 
spair : the loyal adherents, the princes of his house, 
implore the Emperor to show energy: Napoleon 
sits numb. His carriage stands hbrsed in the 
courtyard ready to take him to the Chambers ; it 
is sent away. In the face of treachery and opposi- 
tion and intrigue he remains passive and resource- 
loss. At last, at a second council, he mechanically 
signs his abdication, his ante-chambers empty at 
once, and his palace becomes a desert. 

But, outside, the soldiers and the multitude 
clamour for him, they adjure him not to desert them 
I but to organise and head a national resistance. A 
word from him, says his brother, would have put an 
end to his domestic foes. This is an exaggeration, 
for Lafayecte had utilised the time which the 
l^jnperor had lost, and secured the National Guard, 
l^ut the enthusiasm was formidable. It might have 
been the precursor of a successful revolution, had 
tlie Emperor cared to utilise it in that way. At any 
rate, it alarms Fouche and his satellites ; they send 
tlie Emperor a ^int ; and he at once retires from 
his capital and his friends, sending his own carriage 
empty through the crowd of his adherents, as if 
they were his enemies, and hurrying off in another. 

He retreats to Malmaison, where he is practically 
a prisoner. He will not move, he will not give an 
order, he sits reading novels. He will arrange neither 
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for resistance nor for flight. One day decides both. 
He is induced to offer his services as general to tlie 
Provisional Government. The reply he receives is 
a direction to leave the country. He obeys without 
a word, and leaves in a quarter of an hour. 

Arrived at Rochefort he shows the same apathy, 
the same indecision, the same unconsciousness of 
the value of every moment. It seems clear that had 
he acted with promptitude, he had reasonable 
chances of escaping to America. His brother 
Joseph had offered him one opportunity. Josc])1i, 
who bore a strong resemblance to the Emperor, 
proposed to change places with him, and let Na- 
poleon embark in the American vessel in whicli 
he himself afterwards escaped. But Napoleon de- 
clared that anything in the nature of disguise was 
beneath his dignity, though he had certainly not 
held this opinion on his way to Elba. Again lie 
might have attempted flight in a neutral (Danish) 
ship, or in a chassemaree (a swift, masted, coasting 
vessel), or in a frigate. He had indeed agreed to set 
sail in the Danish ship with Savary, Bertrand, and 
Marchand. Their effects were on board, and the 
four were on the point of starting, when Napok'on 
changed his mind. Then some young naval officers 
offered themselves as the crew either of a chasse- 
maree or a rowing-boat which should steal through 
the blockade. But the frigate offered the best 
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chances of success, and Maitland in his narrative 
admits that these were not slight. There were at 
the He d’Aix at that moment two French frigates 
besides smaller vessels. One of the captains was 
doubtful if not hostile : but the other implored 
Napoleon to take the chance. He would attack 
the British ship, while the Emperor escaped in the 
other frigate. In former days the Emperor would 
not have hesitated to entrust Ciesar and his fortunes 
to such a hazard. But now he seemed under some 
maleficent charm or blight. He dawdled about, 
summoned councils of his suite to ask their advice 
as to what he had better do, displayed his every move- 
ment to the watchful enemy, did, in fact, everything 
tliat a few years before he would have despised any 
one for doing. At last he surrenders himself help- 
lessly to the Bellerophon, where he sits dozing over 
Ossian on the deck. His suite confess to Maitland 
that much of his bodily activity and mental energy 
has disappeared. 

Once only in that voyage did his apathy forsake 
him. At dawn, one morning, when the ship was 
making Ushant, the watch, to their surprise, saw the 
Emperor issue from his cabin and clamber to the 
poop. There he asked the officer on duty if the 
coast were indeed Ushant, and then taking a tele- 
scope he gazed fixedly at the land. From seven till 
near noon he remained thus motionless. Neither 
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the officers of the ship, nor his staff as they watched 
him, durst disturb that agony. At last, as the out- 
line faded from his sight, he turned his ghastly face, 
and clutched at the arm of Bertrand, who supported 
him back to his cabin. It was his last sight of 
France. 

At St Helena his lethargy becomes naturally more 
marked ; it amazed himself. He spends hours in 
his bed, and hours in his bath. He soon ceases to 
dress till late in the afternoon. He is surprised to 
find that he is happiest in bed, he for whom the 
whole day had once been all too short. 

And this is the man who, in the opinion of the 
British Government and Sir Hudson Lowe, was 
likely to glide down an inaccessible rock, unperceivcd 
by ubiquitous sentries, and, in some unexplained 
manner, pass vigilant vessels of war, in order once 
more to disturb the world. It is safe to say that 
had he effected the impossible and escaped, he 
could never have seriously disturbed the world 
again, except as a tradition.* But it was impossible 
for him to escape. Even had he been allowed to 
range over the whole island, had all the sentries 
been removed, it was out of the question for him, 

♦ Scott, indeed, disputes this view by telling an anecdote which 
had greatly amused Napoleon himself. A grenadier, who saw him 
as he landed at St Helena, exclaimed : “ They told us he w.is 
growing old ; he has forty good campaigns in his belly yet, damn 
him.” 
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in his physical condition, given a reasonable police 
and watchful cruisers, to leave the island witliout 
the connivance of the Governor. Napoleon himself, 
though be sometimes hoped to leave St Helena, 
never, we are convinced, even thought of escape, 
though Gourgaud records a jesting scheme for this 
purpose, launched by the Emperor amidst laughter 
after dinner. He based such meagre hopes as he 
entertained on the Opposition party in Parliament, 
or in Princess Charlotte's succession to the Crown. 
And so he desires Malcolm and Gourgaud to set 
forth all his grievances to that Princess. 

Napoleon had the faculty, when he chose, of 
creating a fool’s paradise for himself. In the 
Russian campaign he had, for example, ordered his 
marshals to operate with armies which he knew 
liad ceased to exist. When they remonstrated he 
simply replied, Why rob me of my calm ? ” 
When the Allies invaded France he professed to 
rely greatly on the army of Marshal Macdonald. 
“ Would you like,” said the Marshal to Beugnot, 
“ to review my army ? It will not take you long. 
It consists of myself and my chief of the staff. 
Our supplies are four straw chairs and a plank 
table.” Again, during the campaign of 1814 the 
Emperor was detailing his plans to Marmont. 
^larmont was to do this and that with his corps 
of ten thousand men. At each repetition of this 
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figure Marmont interrupted to say that he had 
only three. Yet Napoleon persisted to the end : 
“ Marmont with his ten thousand men.” But the 
strangest instance of this is detailed by Mcneval, 
who tells us that when the Emperor added up 
numbers of his soldiers he always added them up 
wrong, and always swelled the total. So at St 
Helena he really, we think, brought himself to be- 
lieve that he would be released when Lord Holland 
became Prime Minister, or when Princess Charlotte 
ascended the throne. He sometimes even professed 
to be persuaded that the expense of his detention 
would induce the British Government to agree to 
his liberation. Reports of the most amazing char- 
acter were occasionally brought to Longwood, the 
invention, we should imagine, of the Jamestown 
gossips. 0‘Meara informs Napoleon one day, for 
example, that the Imperial Guard has retired into 
the Ce venues and that all France is in insurrection. 
All that we are told of the effect of this sensational 
news is that the Emperor plays reversi. Anotlu r 
day Montholon returns from Jamestown, where ho 
has read the newspapers, and declares that all France 
demands the Emperor, that there is a universal 
rising in his favour, and that Britain is at the last 
gasp. We doubt if he put the slightest faith in 
this sort of report. He had, we suspect, very little 
hope of any kind. But such hope as he had rested 
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on Princess Charlotte and Lord Holland. Lord 
Holland, because he, and, what was more important. 
Lady Holland, had enthusiastically espoused his 
cause ; Princess Charlotte, partly because she was 
supposed to have expressed sympathy for him, 
partly, perhaps, because she had married Prince 
Ix'opold, who had wished to be his aide-de-camp. 

That,’* said the Emperor, “ is a lucky fellow not 
to have been named my aide-de-camp when he 
asked for it ; for had he been appointed he would 
not now be on the steps of the English throne.” 

There was indeed one source of peril, of which 
both Lowe and the French Commissioner were 
well aware, against which it was difficult to guard : 
llic personal fascination exercised by the captive. 
Montchenu constantly deplores this ominous fact. 
Everyone, he says, leaves Napoleon’s presence in 
a state of the greatest enthusiasm. Were I you, 
said the Marquis to the Governor, I would not allow 
a single stranger to visit Longwood,- for they all 
have it in a transport of devotion, which they 
take back with them to Europe. What is most 
astonishing,” says the Russian Commissioner, ” is 
the ascendancy that this man, dethroned, a prisoner, 
surrounded by guards and keepers, exercises on all 
who come near him. Everything at St Helena bears 
the impress of his superiority. The French tremble 
at his aspect, and think themselves too happy to 
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serve him. . . , The English no longer approach him 
but with awe. Even his guardians seek anxiously 
for a word or a look from him. No one dares to 
treat him as an equal.*' These alarming facts were 
coupled with the not less alarming good nature of 
the captive. He would go into a cottage, sit down 
and chat with the people, who would receive ** Sir 
Emperor ’* with awful joy. He would talk to slaves 
and give them money. He threatened indeed to 
become beloved. The Governor was frightened out 
of his wits at this new and indefinable menace to 
the security of the island, so he at once retrenched 
the boundaries so that no cottages should be within 
them. 



CHAPTER IX 


LORD BATHURST 

“ IV T OTHING,” wrote the Russian Commissioner 
1 1 to his Government after nearly three years' 
experience at St Helena, can be more absurd, 
more impolitic, less generous and less delicate than 
the conduct of the English to Napoleon." It 
would not be fair or just, however, to debit Lowe 
or Cockburn with the responsibility for these igno- 
minies, or for the general principle of the Emperor's 
treatment. They were only the somewhat narrow 
and coarse agents of a sordid and brutal policy. 
It was the British Ministry which was answerable 
jointly and severally for the treatment of Napoleon ; 
and which, strangely enough, was equally condemned 
by the partisans of Lowe. " Worst of all," says the 
Governor's most efficient advocate, "... was the 
conduct of the British Government, which, viewed 
in itself, was utterly undignified : viewed from 
Sir Hudson Lowe's standpoint, was unfair and 
treacherous." When, however, we remember who 
and what these Ministers were we cease to marvel. 
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Vandal, in one of the most eloquent passages of hk 
noble history, points out that the eventual victory 
of Great Britain over Napoleon was the victory 
of persistency over genius. “ The men who gov- 
erned in London, flung by the illness of George III. 
into a chaos of difficulties, placed between a m;id 
King and a discredited Regent, exposed to the 
virulent attacks of the Opposition, to the revolt 
of injured interests, to the complaints of the city, 
face to face with a people without bread and with 
an almost ruined commerce . . . sometimes despair 
of even maintaining Wellington at Lisbon. But in 
their extreme peril none of them think of yielding 
— of asking or even accepting peace — or of sacrificing 
the British cause or British pride.’* Rarely, he con- 
tinues, have men displayed more admirable proofs 
of cool and obstinate courage. " Yet, who are 
these men ? Among them there is not a single 
Minister of great renown, of a glorious past, of a 
superior intelligence. The successors of Pitt . . . have 
only inherited his constancy, his tenacity, his hatred. 
But knowing that they bear the destinies of their 
country and of the world, they derive from that 
consciousness a virtue of energy and patience 
which makes them equal to the greatest.” Liver- 
pool, Eldon, Bathurst, Castlereagh, and Sidmouth 
were men whose names can scarcely be said to glow 
in history. They had, however, felt doggedly that 
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they must fight it out to the bitter end ; and, 
supported throughout by the victories of their 
navy and the grim patience of their people, as well 
as, latterly, by military success, had pulled through 
and emerged victorious. But victory had not 
taught them magnanimity. They had caught their 
great enemy : their first wish was to get somebody 
else to shoot him or hang him : failing which, they 
were determined to lock him up like a pickpocket. 
All that they saw clearly was that he had cost 
them a great deal of trouble and a great deal of 
money, so that he must cost them as little more as 
possible. They were honest men acting up to their 
lights : we can only regret that the men were dull 
and the lights were dim. 

The Minister charged with carrying out this policy 
was Lord Bathurst, Secretary of State for the joint 
d('partment of War and the Colonies. 

Who was Bathurst ? 

It is difficult to say. He was, we know, grand- 
son of that secular Lord Bathurst who, sixty years 
after his first elevation to the peerage, was created 
an Earl, and who, in the last months of his life, 
in his ninety-first year, was the subject of a famous 
apostrophe by Burke. He was, we know, son of that 
second Lord Bathurst who was the least capable of 
Chancellors. He himself was one of those strange 
children of our political system who fill the most 
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dazzling offices with the most complete obscurity. 
He had presided over the Foreign Office. He was 
at this time, and was for a term of fifteen years, a 
Secretary of State. Yet even our most microscopic 
Biographical Dictionary may be searched in vain for 
more than a dry recital of the offices that he filled, 
the date of his birth, and the date of his death. 

In virtue of his office he was now in charge of 
Napoleon. He tersely instructed Lowe that the 
Emperor was to be treated till further orders as a 
prisoner of war, but that he was to be allowed 
“ every indulgence which may be consistent with 
the entire security of his person. He then passed 
through Parliament an Act of Draconian but per- 
haps necessary severity. Any British subject who 
should assist in Napoleon's escape, or, after his 
escape, assist him on the high seas, was to be pun- 
ished with death without benefit of clergy. Lowe, 
by-the-bye, used to allude to this Act in delicate 
raillery of the Commissioners. “ After all, I cannot 
hang you^ he would say. Meanwhile Bathurst was 
tightening the screw. £8000 was to be the limit of 
Napoleon’s expenditure on table and household; 
he was to pay all his own followers and servants, 
and the household was at once to be reduced by 
the magical number of four : no names or degrees 
were specified, except Piontkowski — ^lots were to bo 
drawn for the other three — so that it was clearly 
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on economy of four mouths that was aimed at. 
The remainder were to be persuaded to leave him, 
as their residence in the island added greatly to the 
expense. It may be presumed, therefore, that the 
“ indulgence, consistent,** after all, with the 
entire security of his person ” — of intercourse with 
a few fellow-countrymen and of the attendance of 
his old servants, was to be, if practicable, with- 
drawn. Lowe, moreover, was to draw the bonds 
more straitly than Cockbum. No communication 
was to reach Napoleon except through Lowe. The 
faculty accorded to Bertrand by the Admiral of 
gi\dng cards of admission which would enable 
\ isilors to Napoleon to pass the sentries was with- 
drawn. A declaration was to be signed by all the 
J'rench courtiers and servants of the Emperor that 
they would submit to all regulations imposed on 
tlK'ir master, and so forth. He attached great 
importance to enclosing Napoleon in a sort of area 
railing which he despatched from England, and 
which should add the final precaution to security. 
"We consider it,'* he writes, ‘*a very essential 
point, particularly until the iron railing shall arrive, 
to ascertain, late in the evening and early in the 
morning, that he is safe." 

But it seems to have been found inexpedient to 
carry constraint too far. For the interest in the 
captive was intense. Every scrap of news from 
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St Helena was eagerly devoured by the public. 
The craving for each fragment of intelligence was 
so great, that it was scarcely possible to preserve 
from the avidity of the press the most private 
letters written from St Helena. A lady who came 
from there in 1817 narrates how, on landing at 
Portsmouth, persons of all ranks seemed ready to 
tear the passengers in pieces for information about 
the captive. And, as soon as they reached the hotel, 
strangers brought portraits of Napoleon to have 
the likeness attested. Warden's worthless book 
was for the same reason extremely popular. San- 
tini*s not less worthless book was not less popular. 
It went through seven editions in a fortnight. So, 
at least, its author declares. 

Lord Holland, too, raised in the House of Lords a 
debate on the treatment of Napoleon. And from this 
time forth there reigns a blander tone in the regula- 
tions of Bathurst. His next letter to Lowe, written 
a month after the debate, is couched in a spirit 
that may almost be deemed urbane. ‘‘You may 
assure him of your disposition to make his situation 
more comfortable by a supply of the publications 
of the day. ... I think it right also to add that 
there exists in this country no indisposition to allow 
him the gratifications of the table — ^more especiallv 
of wine." And later on in the same year he expands 
the limit of even £12,000 a year, if that sum be 
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inadequate for '^such an establishment as would 
be requisite for a general officer of distinction.*’ 
(Napoleon, it will be observed, has gradually risen 
from a " general not in employ " to " a general 
officer of distinction.**) n 
B athurst seems to have been in aU respects as 
worthy of Lowe as Lowe of Bathurst, and to both 
there was a common standard of tact and taste. 
Take the following specimen. Rats are the curse 
of St Helena, and on this subject the Secretary of 
State writes to the Governor : “ You will also 
receive a private letter from Mr Goulbum on the 
great inconvenience to which he (Napoleon) is said 
to be exposed by the quantity of rats with which 
his house is infested. There is something so ludi- 
crous in a fallen leader’s complaint on such a subject, 
and is one so little in unison with the animals' alleged 
sagacity, that it is not a topic likely from choice to be 
brought forward as a grievance ; but the number of 
these animals may amount to be a real one ; and 
though I have reason to believe that the increase 
is owing to the negligence of his servants, in which 
he is very willing to encourage them, yet it is fit on 
every account that the subject should be examined 
and a proper remedy applied.** We cannot call to 
mind any complaint of Napoleon’s on the subject, 
though his house was overrun with these disgusting 
vermin. But the graceful allusions of the Secretary 
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of Stato which we have italicised lose none of their 
point from this circumstance ; though he may be 
held to be going a little far when he hints that the 
Emperor, always scrupulously dainty in such things, 
wilfully encouraged the negligence of his servants in 
order to promote the increase of rats. 

When Napoleon is dying Bathurst touches a note 
which is almost sublime. “ If he be really ill,” 
writes the Secretary of State, “ he may derive some 
consolation by knowing that the reported accounts 
which have of late been transmitted of his declining 
health have not been received with indifference. 
You will therefore communicate to General Buona- 
parte the great interest which His Majesty has 
taken in the recent accounts of his indisposition, 
and the anxiety which His Majesty feels to afford 
him every relief of which his situation admits. 
You will assure General Buonaparte that there is no 
alleviation which can be derived from additional 
medical assistance, nor any arrangement consistent 
with the safe custody of his person at St Helena 
(and His Majesty cannot now hold out any expecta- 
tion of his removal) which His Majesty is not most 
anxious to afford," and so forth. The force of 
Bathurst could no further go. Fortunately before 
this precious effusion was received at St Helena, its 
prisoner was where the sympathy of G^rge IV.* 
strained through Bathurst, could not reach him. 
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Scott thinks that it would have been ^ solace to him. 
Comment on such an opinion seems unnecessary. 

The whole correspondence, so far as we know it, is 
sordid and pitiful enough. Making all allowances for 
the cost and exhaustion of the war and for the 
natural anxiety that the great disturber of peace 
should not escape, it appears, to us, at the end 
of the century in which it passed, a humiliating 
compound of meanness and panic. But the re- 
sponsibility for this ignominious episode, this 
policy of petty cheeseparing and petty police, must 
rest not with the instruments but with the principals ; 
with the Liverpools and Bathursts at home, not 
with the Cockburns and Lowes at St Helena: 
although the Ministers, as we have seen, tried to 
dissociate themselves from the sinister reputation of 
Lowe by extending a conspicuously cold shoulder 
to him on his return. 


7 



CHAPTER X 


THE DRAMATIS PERSONS 

T he dramatis personcB of this long tragedy are 
few in number, and some even of these, the 
Poppletons and the like, flit like ghosts across the 
stage, without voice or substance. Of Popplcton, 
for example, whose name occurs so frequently, wo 
only know that he was long the orderly officer at 
Longwood, that he was not much of a horseman, 
that he sometimes dug potatoes, and that, on leav- 
ing, he surreptitiously accepted a snuff-box Jis a 
present from the Emperor, one of the most heinous 
crimes in Lowe's criminal calendar. We have, in- 
deed, occasional vivid glimpses, such as Napoleon's 
description of the Admiral who succeeded Malcolm : 
He “ reminds me of one of those drunken little 
Dutch skippers that I have seen in Holland, sitting 
at a table with a pipe in his mouth, a cheese and a 
bottle of Geneva before him." But there are other 
names which occur in every page of the various nar- 
ratives, notably those of the Emperor’s littld suite. 
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Of the characters not already noticed the Grand 
Marshal, Count Bertrand, and his wife take, of 
course, the first place. 

Bertrand has one agreeable singularity, he pub- 
lished no book, which is in itself a pleasant con- 
trast to the copious self-revelation of Gourgaud and 
Las Cases ; though there is a posthumous preface 
of his which contains some curious facts, and it is 
believed that he left some manuscript records behind 
him. He seems to have been an excellent officer 
— Napoleon repeatedly said that he was the best 
engineer officer in existence, but this may possibly 
have been alleged for the purpose of teasing Gour- 
gaud. He was, moreover, devoted to his master, but 
not less devoted to his wife. This double allegiance, 
which had already caused inconvenience at Pllba, 
plunged him into constant difficulties with the 
Ihnperor, who resented it even on his death-bed. 
But Bertrand resisted his wife's entreaties that he 
would not accompany the Emperor to St Helena, 
stayed till the end, though not without thoughts 
of going, for a time at any rate, and remains in his 
loyal silence the most sympathetic figure of the 
Emperor's surroundings. For some reason or an- 
other he was an object of Lowe's special hatred. 
But Henry, the friend of Lowe, and almost every 
other impartial authority, commend him. After 
Napoleon's death Admiral Lambert patched up a 
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truce between Bertrand and the Governor, which 
the Emperor when dying is said to have enjoined. 

Madame Bertrand was said to be an English 
creole by birth ; on the English side a niece of 
Lord Dillon, and on the creole side a connection 
of the Empress Josephine. Her English origin 
had indeed caused her to be suspected at Elba of 
English sympathies, but of this not the slightest trace 
is discoverable. Her appearance seems to have pos- 
sessed a singular charm. She was, says an English 
lady on the island, a most engaging, fascinating 
woman. She spoke our language with perfict 
fluency, but with a slight French accent. Her 
figure was extremely tal) and commanding; but 
a slight, elegant bend took from her height, and 
added to her interesting appearance ; her eyes 
black, sparkling, soft, and animated ; her deport- 
ment that of a young queen, accustomed to coni- 
mand admiration, yet winnmg to preserve it.’' 
Her character was, however, liable to tumults of 
creole passion, and on the announcement that 
Napoleon was to be sent to St Helena she flung 
herself into his cabin, made a scene, and tlicn 
attempted to drown herself. The result, and even the 
attempt had, fortunately, no element of tragedy. 
For while her body was half out of the cabin win- 
dow, her husband restrained her from within, while 
Savary, with whom she had a feud, was shouting 
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in fits of laughter, ** Let her go, let her go." Mait- 
land had constant struggles with her while she was 
on board the Bellerophon, culminating in a scene 
when " the little self-possession that still remained 
gave way," and he called her " a very foolish woman," 
desiring her not to speak to him again. Neverthe- 
l(‘ss when, a little later in the day, she left the ship, 
she came up to the captain in a conciliatory and 
friendly manner that did her the highest honour," 
reminded him that he had called her a very foolish 
woman that morning, but asked him to shake 
hands, " as God knows," added the poor lady, 
“ if we shall ever meet again." Maitland sums her 
up as a kind mother and affectionate wife, with 
many excellent qualities, " though perhaps a little 
warm." Forsyth says that she seems to have won 
the goodwill and regard of all who knew her. One 
trait of humour is recorded of her. A child was born 
to her at St Helena, whom she presented to the 
F.mperor as the first French visitor that had entered 
Longwood without Lord Bathurst's permission. Ma- 
dame de Montholon records that she lived through 
their long and dreary captivity in complete har- 
mony with this seductive creature. After Madame 
de Montholon's departure she was left for two years 
without the society of a countrywoman, and she had 
to beg Lowe for the relief of a little company. No 
one made greater sacrifices in order to accompany 
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Napoleon and her husband than Madame Bertrand. 
She was fond of luxury and of society ; she was 
accustomed to play a leading part in a splendid 
court ; she had, indeed, at Trieste, held a vice- 
regal court of her own ; her exquisitely beautiful 
children were approaching an age when their edu- 
cation would have to be her first object : but after 
the first paroxysm she went uncomplainingly to her 
tropical Siberia, and seems to have been a peace- 
maker in a community which, though small, afforded 
an unbounded field for that blessed calling. 

Of the personality of M. and Madame de Mon- 
tholon we catch but a faint view, though their names 
are written large in the chronicles of the captivity. 
Montholon was of ancient family, and claimed, 
indeed, to be by inheritance an English or Irish 
peer. One of his ancestors, it is alleged, had saved 
the life of Richard Cociir de Lion, and had been 
created in consequence Earl of Lee and Baron 
O’Brien : titles of a fairy texture which Montholon 
claimed to inherit, but which diligent research fails 
to identify. He also claimed to have been created 
Duke of Castel Volturno by Napolepn, and to have 
been Hereditary First Huntsman under Louis XVL 
No corroboration is offered for any of these glowing 
statements, which are obviously part of the Mon- 
tholon romance. However that may be, he had 
been known to Napoleon ever since he was a cliild 
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of ten years old, when, being in Corsica with his 
mother and step-father, M. de Semonville, he had 
received mathematical lessons from the young 
Napoleon, then a captain of artillery. Afterwards 
he was at school with Lucien and Jer6me, and 
with Eugene de Beauharnais. Hence he was, 
as may be supposed, closely identified with the 
career of Napoleon, and he was still further con- 
nected with the imperial interest through the mar- 
riage of his sister with the pure and chivalrous 
Macdonald. It was the strange fate of Montholon 
to know Napoleon in the obscurity of his early 
days, to be associated with the magnificence of his 
Empire, to follow him into exile, to watch by his 
death-bed with the tenderness of a son, to live 
to assist reluctantly in the fantastic attempt on 
lioulogne, and so to be partaker of the third Na- 
poleon’s captivity for exactly the term of the cap- 
tivity of the first. Six years of his life were spent 
in sharing the imprisonment of the first, and six years 
in sharing that of the third Napoleon. During 
this latter period he found himself compelled to 
write that that which grieved him most in the 
Castle of Ham was to think that the Emperor at 
St Helena was better treated by the English than 
his nephew by the French. He lived to see the 
re-establishment of the Empire, which Gourgaud 
missed by a few months : but Gourgaud, char- 
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acteristically enough, was in opposition to the Prince 
President. 

Montholon was, happily, a blind devotee ; happily, 
for a blind devotee was required in the little court. 
After the departure of Las Cases, therefore, it was 
not difficult for Montholon to succeed to the vacant 
place, for the conjugal devotion of Bertrand, and 
the moroseness of Gourgaud, disabled them for 
competition ; and so Montholon became the most 
familiar and necessary of the Emperor's staff. But 
even he wished to go. Bathurst, in February 1820, 
was writing caustically enough of Bertrand and 
Montholon : “ They are both in fact upon the wing, 
but watching each other." As to Bertrand, his own 
statement is that it was necessary at the end of 
1820 that his children should go to France witli 
their mother for their education. Napoleon gave 
Ixis consent. But when the vessel had arrived that 
was to take them he suddenly declared that the 
wife could not go safely without the husband, and 
that the husband must obtain a substitute from 
France before he could leave. Tliis, as Bertrand 
represents it, was a device of the Emperor, then 
in failing health, to keep them all. It was con- 
sequently arranged that if in a year there was no 
change in the situation he should go on leave for 
nine months. Montholon wished to accompany his 
wife when she left in 1819, and had, as he states, 
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and we do not doubt, his daily struggles with Na- 
j)()leon, who besought him to remain. Nine weeks 
indeed before the Emperor's death we find him 
discussing with Lowe who should succeed Bertrand 
and himself as attendants on the exile, and Planat, 
as we have seen, was on the point of starting to 
replace him. 

Of Albinie Helene de Vassal, Madame de Mon- 
iholon, but for the insane jealousy of Gourgaud, we 
should know nothing or next to nothing ; though 
s]i(‘ left behind her some vivid notes of her exile. 
W’e learn incidentally from Meneval that her mar- 
iiage with Montholon encountered some difficulties, 
for she had two divorced husbands living. The 
hhnperor forbade the banns, but afterwards gave 
Montholon permission to marry the niece of the 
President Seguier.” Montholon had tricked his 
sovereign, for his bride was the forbidden lady 
under another description. ** A quiet unassuming 
woman,” says Maitland, ”who gave no trouble, 
and seemed perfectly satisfied, provided she were 
allowed to accompany her husband.” She provided 
the music of the Emperor's drawing-room, singing 
Italian songs, with little voice ; and strumming or 
the piano. 

Emmanuel, Marquis of Las Cases, had had a 
somewhat chequered career. At an early age he 
entered the French Navy and took part in the siege 
7 a 
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of Gibraltar. Before he was twenty-one he had 
passed as a lieutenant, and soon afterwards was 
placed in command of a brig. Then came the 
Revolution, and the young officer was one of the 
first to emigrate. This was ultimately fortunate, 
for his recollections of Coblentz and of the Emigra- 
tion had always a particular savour for Napoleon. 
From Coblentz he was despatched on a secret 
mission to Gustavus III. of Sweden. Then Las 
Cases drifted to England, formed a part of the 
disastrous expedition to Quiberon, and on his 
escape thence gave lessons in London, where he 
published a Historical Atlas, which proved re- 
munerative. After the Eighteenth of Brumaire he 
returned to France, served under Bernadotte, and 
became a Chamberlain and Councillor of State. On 
Napoleon’s first abdication he refused to adhere to 
the resolution of the Council of State deposing the 
Emperor (although he accepted from Louis XVIIL 
a commission as Captain in the French Navy), 
and retired to England. During the Hundred 
Days he returned, of course, to Paris, and, after 
Waterloo, besought Napoleon to take him to St 
Helena. Born three years before his master. Las 
Cases survived him twenty-one, dying in 1842. 

We give these facts in detail, because they ex- 
plain the preference which causes such jealousy. 
Las Cases belonged to the old nobility, he had 
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served in the Navy before the Revolution, he had 
been involved in the Emigration, he had seen much 
of England, and was thus able to satisfy Napoleon's 
insatiable curiosity on phases of life with which he 
had had no personal contact. Moreover, Las Cases 
was a man of the world. He had fought, gambled, 
and travelled, had seen life in the hundred-sided 
character of a needy and ingenious exile, and had 
observed the Empire and its Court from a much 
more independent situation than Napoleon's. Be- 
sides, he adored his master, had no secrets from 
him, regarded him as superhuman and divine. We 
have seen indeed that he had no scruples in the 
Emperor's service. Napoleon is my God," he 
would say : or " I do not regret my exile since it 
places me close to the noblest of created beings." 
He had even the complaisance to be much shorter 
than the Emperor. There were, of course, draw- 
backs. He humiliated his master by being vio- 
lently sea-sick on a British man-of-war, in spite of 
a new naval uniform, and of the great bound in 
naval rank which he had achieved after a quarter 
of a century spent on shore. Then, too, his col- 
leagues hated him. Their usual name for him was 
“ The Jesuit." His favour with Napoleon, though 
perfectly explicable to us from his experience and 
his contrast with the too domestic Bertrand, the 
less cultured Montholon, and the impracticable 
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Gourgaud, was a constant irritation to them. Then 
again his departure is not easily explained. Me 
might have returned but would not, imbeddiii: 
himself in vapid phrases, which even now we can- 
not exactly interpret, but which we translate into 
a conviction that his colleagues had rendered liis 
life at Longwood impossible. 

In spite of all, in spite of his unblushing fabricn- 
tions, his want of veracity, the irrepressible sih- 
picion that he may after all have been only an 
enthusiastic Boswell seeking biographical material 
for publication, we confess to a sneaking kindness 
for the devoted rhetorical little man ; and we can- 
not forget that he insisted on handing over to Napo- 
leon four thousand pounds, which was probably his 
entire fortune. With liim was his son, then a boy, 
who afterwards assaulted Sir Hudson Lowe in the 
streets of London, and tried to bring about a dial 
with the ex-Govemor. Nineteen years after Napo- 
leon’s death, the young man returned to St. Helena 
with the expedition to fetch back the Emperor’s 
remains ; and became a senator under Napoleon 111. 

Piontkowski remains a figure of mystery. Me 
was a trooper in the Polish Lancers, who had fol- 
lowed Napoleon to Elba, and had been given a 
commission in consequence of his fidelity. At a 
time when the British Government would not allow 
Gourgaud to take with him his old servant, or Las 
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Cases to be rejoined by his wife, they sent Piont- 
kowski unbidden and unwelcome to join the Em- 
peror. If we may trust the others, Gourgaud found 
him out at once to be untruthful and to have made 
false statements about his campaigns. Napoleon 
knew nothing of him, disliked him, and, not un- 
naturally, distrusted him. After his departure, in- 
deed, Napoleon openly suspected him of being a 
spy ; Las Cases disdainfully mentions him as “ the 
role.” He vanished, as suddenly as he came, nine 
months afterwards, with, apparently, plenty of 
money. We do not believe him to have been a 
spy, but his appearance and career at Longwood 
still require elucidation. 

” The young ladies bom in that island are ex- 
tremely pretty,” says a witness who lived at St 
Helena during the Emperor’s residence, and our 
various chronicles arc full of them. There were 
the two Balcombes, Miss Wilks, Miss Robinson, who 
was known as ” the Nymph,” and Miss Kneipps, 
who was known as ” the Rosebud.” 

With Miss Wilks Gourgaud was desperately in 
love. ” There is a woman 1 ” he exclaims during 
their first acquaintance. He lost his heart at once, 
and asked himself, '' Alas ! Why am I a prisoner ? ” 
It was no comfort to him to be assured by Bertrand 
that he was preferred to the other suitors, or by 
Napoleon that he should be provided with a better 
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marriage in France. He sees the ship that bears her 
away, and heaves a despairing “ Adieu, Laure ! 

All testimony is unanimous that Gourgaud in 
this instance placed his affections well. “ Miss 
Wilks was then in the first bloom of youth, and her 
whole demeanour, affability, and elegant, modest ap- 
pearance conspired to render her the most charm- 
ing and admirable young person I ever beheld, or 
have since met with, in all my peregrinations in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa for the space of thirty 
years.*' This is the high testimony of a lady who 
accompanied her on her first visit to Napoleon. 
The Emperor was scarcely less fascinated. He had 
long heard, he said, with a bow, of the elegance and 
beauty of Miss Wilks, but was now convinced tliiu 
report had scarcely done her justice. 

She was the daughter of Colonel Wilks, the Ea d 
Indian Governor of the island, whose conversations 
with the Emperor have been published. She event- 
ually married General Sir John Buchan, and lived 
to be ninety-one. She died in 1888, and used to 
tell how Napoleon, at parting, had given her a 
bracelet, and, when she had said she was sorry to 
leave the island, had replied : Ah ! Mademoiselle, 
I only wish I could change places with you.*' 

Napoleon gave fanciful names to people and to 
places. One quiet glen he had named the Valley of 
Silence, but, when he found that a pretty girl lived 
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in it, he renamed it the Valley of the Nymph. The 
Nymph was a farmer's daughter, '' a very pretty girl 
of about seventeen." named Marianne Robinson, 
whose sister had married a Captain Jordan of the 
GGth Regiment, quartered at St Helena. Warden 
devoted a page of his book to her, and states that 
tlie visits of Napoleon became so frequent to the 
little farm that the gossips of Jamestown warned 
tlie father, who afterwards forbade his daughter 
to appear when the Emperor called. This silly 
scandal Napoleon thought it worth liis while to 
contradict in the “ Letters from the Cape," stating 
that he only once spoke to her, in broken English, 
without alighting from his horse. Montchenu, how- 
ever, who had an eminently prurient mind, repeats 
tlie statement, and avers that Napoleon made her 
a declaration, that he talked much of her beauty, 
and thus aroused the jealousy of Miss Balcombe. 
Napoleon did, no doubt, visit the Nymph more 
than once, and Gourgaud declares that she hinted 
to the Emperor that she was in the habit of taking 
early and solitary walks. But, so far from taking 
up the challenge, he rallies Gourgaud on having 
made a new conquest — an impeachment to which 
that gallant officer was always prepared to plead 
guilty. Finally, the Nymph marries, and so puts 
an end to this vulgar gossip. Her husband is a 
merchant captain, a " M. Edouard " (Edwards), 
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who has been attracted to her, according to the 
complacent belief of Longwood, by the reported 
admiration of the illustrious prisoner. It is 
enough for me to have said that she is pretty," 
said the Emperor, “ for this captain to fall in love 
with her and marry her.'* Napoleon also makes 
the mysterious comment, that the marriage proves 
that the English have more decision than the French, 
a remark which appears to indicate some hesitatinj^; 
aspirations on the part of some member of the 
Household, probably Captain Piontkowski. Slie 
brings the husband to Longwood, when Napoleon 
says that she has the air of a nun, and that Iut 
husband resembles Eugene Beauharnais. Napo- 
leon, as is his wont, asks him some crude and tact- 
less questions ; the mariner blushes, the Emperor 
pledges him in a toast, and, after an hour and a 
half of this sort of thing, the couple take their leave. 
After a while Napoleon follows them, and insists 
on embracing, not the Nymph but her husband, on 
the ground, says Mr Robinson, that he is so like 
Joseph Bonaparte : probably a mistake for Eugen(\ 
And so, with this unexpected exit, the Nymph 
vanishes into space. 

Then there was another beauty, whom they 
called ** the Rosebud.** The editors of Gourgaud 
tell us that she was a Miss Kneipps. She makes 
transient appearances, but we know nothing of 
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her, or of some still more shadowy Miss Churchills, 
except that the large heart of Gourgaud found 
nooks for them all. 

Miss Betsy Balcombe, however, is the girl whose 
name occurs most frequently in the St Heiena 
records. Twenty-three years after the Emperor's 
death, under her married name of Mrs. Abell, she 
published her recollections of his exile. Her father, 
Mr. Balcombe, was a sort of general purveyor, 
sometimes called by courtesy a banker ; and the 
traditions of the island declared him to be a son 
of George IV. As a matter of fact, his father was 
the landlord of the New Ship Inn at Brighton. 
Napoleon lived at this gentleman's villa while 
Longwood was being prepared for his reception, 
and there made acquaintance with his two daugh- 
ters. Betsy was about fifteen and the younger of 
the two. They both talked French, but Betsy 
was the prettier and the favourite, for she repre- 
sented a type which was new to the Emperor, a 
Ingh-spirited hoyden, who said and did whatever 
occurred to her on the spur of the moment. The 
pranks that she played she records in her book ; 
they must certainly have been in the nature of a 
piquant novelty to Napoleon. She boxed his ears, 
she attacked him with his own sword. But the 
suite were not unnaturally disgusted at the famili- 
arity with which she treated their master, and 
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Napoleon himself wearied of her, denounced the 
whole family as ** canaille and as " miserables.’' 
One flirtation kept the whole island alive : Would 
Major Ferzen marry Betsy or not ? Napoleon said, 
No, the Major would not so degrade himself. Still, 
at rare intervals, she amused him to the last. Tlio 
Emperor, a few weeks before she left, sent tlic 
sisters two plates of bonbons. Lowe ordered thcMii 
to be returned. And, with this last characteristic 
memory of St Helena and its ruler, the Balcornbe 
family sailed from the island on the same ship with 
Gourgaud. 

But though the mosquitoes were harassing, tlic 
dominant population of St Helena was the rats ; 
more formidable than regiments, or cannon, or 
Lowe. On this subject there is an almost hysterical 
unanimity. The rats,*' says O'Meara, are in 
numbers almost incredible at Longwoocl. I have fn'- 
qucntly seen them assemble like broods of chickens 
round the offal thrown out of the kitchen. Tlie. 
floors and wooden partitions that separated tlie 
rooms were perforated with lioles in every direc- 
tion. ... It is difficult for any person, who has 
not actually heard it, to form an idea of the noise 
caused by these animals running up and down be- 
tween the partitions and galloping in flocks in the 
garrets.” Frequently O'Meara has to defend him- 
self against them with his boots and his boot jack. 
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They run round the table while the Emperor is at 
dinner without taking heed of anyone. As Napo- 
leon takes his hat from the sideboard, a large rat 
springs out of it and runs between his legs. The 
curse of the isle, says Sturmer, is the rats : the 
curse of locusts was not to be mentioned beside it. 
The inhabitants are powerless against them. A 
slave sleeping in a passage had part of his leg eaten 
off by them. So had one of the Emperor's horses. 
Bertrand, while asleep, was bitten seriously in the 
liand. The children had to be protected from them 
at night. Trifling, and indeed diverting, as this 
nest seemed to the distant Bathurst, it must have 
t)een an odious addition to the petty miseries of 
L(jngwood. Nor was Bathurst alone in his merri- 
ment. Among the squalid caricatures, with which 
the French Press attempted to besmirch the mem- 
ory of their fallen Sovereign, there are several de- 
voted to this topic. Napoleon received by the popu- 
lation of St Helena — the rats ; Napoleon granting 
a constitution to the rats ; Napoleon sleeping at 
peace because guarded by a cat-sentry ; and so 
forth. One need not dilate on these pleasantries. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE COMMISSIONERS 

I N this dreary drama, as in most human tran.;- 
actions, the element of comedy is not absent, 
nor even the salt of farce. The comedy is supplied 
by Sir Hudson Lowe, his beans and his counters. 
The farce is the career of the Commissioners. 

By the treaty of August 2, 1815, it was provided, 
at the instance of Castlereagh, which he afterward:: 
regretted, that Austria, Prussia and Russia were “ tc 
appoint Commissioners to proceed to and abide at 
the place which the Government of His Britannic 
Majesty shall have assigned for the residence oi 
Napoleon Buonaparte, and who without being re- 
sponsible for his custody will assure themselves of 
his presence.'' And by the next article His Most 
Christian Majesty of France was to be invited by 
the signatory courts to send a similar functionary. 
Prussia, combining a judicious foresight with a wise 
economy, declined to avail herself of this privilege. 
But the other Courts hastened to nominate their 
representatives. These had, it will be observed, one 
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sole and single duty, to assure themselves of his 
presence.” It is sufficient to observe that none of 
them ever once saw him face to face, except one 
who beheld his corpse. 

The Russian once from the race-course thought 
he saw him standing on the steps of his house. 
On the same occasion the Austrian, concealed in 
a trench, perceived through a telescope a man in 
a tliree-corncred hat whom he judged to be the 
Emperor. The Frenchman had the same telescopic 
glimpse, but, remaining till Napoleon's death, was 
privileged to see his remains. That is the whole 
record of their mission, to assure themselves of 
liis presence.” 

They had, therefore, a large balance of time to 
spend in interviewing and abusing the Governor, 
to whom they were a torment, as implying a rival 
authority, and who treated them accordingly. He 
characteristically assured the Austrian that he had 
searched through Puffendorf, Vattel, and Grotius 
in vain to find a parallel to their position, or, he 
might have added, to his own. But this in no de- 
gree comforted those who wanted to see Napoleon 
if only for a moment, and to whom that satisfac- 
tion was denied. The slightest contact between 
the Commissioners and Longwood was vigilantly 
watched and instantly reported to Lowe. But they 
continued to prowl round Longwood, the Emperor 
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maliciously observing them from behind his per- 
forated shutters or Venetian blinds, and sometimes 
sending out his suite to pick up news from them. 
But this again was by no means what the Com 
missioners came for. 

Once, indeed, Napoleon asked them, as private 
individuals, to luncheon ; for he did not doubt that 
their curiosity would prevail over their etiquette 
and the constraint of the Governor. The meal, 
indeed, would not have been a pleasant one, as he 
spent all the morning in preparing an elaborate 
appeal to them. But they never came. He waited 
till five o’clock, when an orderly brought a cavalier 
refusal from the Russian and the Austrian on tl)c 
ground of les convenances.” Montchenu sent no 
answer, though this must have been the occasion 
on which he is supposed to have sent the heroic 
reply : ” Tell your master that I am here to guard 
him and not to dine with him.” On no other 
occasion was the option open to Montchenu or the 
Commissioners. It was their last and only chance. 

Montchenu, the French Commissioner, took him- 
self the most seriously, and therefore, in this absurd 
commission, was by much the most absurd. His 
appointment is said to have been the revenge of 
Talleyrand for all that he had endured at the hands 
of Napoleon. ” It is my only revenge, but it is 
terrible,” he said.. ” What torture for a man like 
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Napoleon to be obliged to live with an ignorant 
and pedantic chatterbox. I know him, he cannot 
endure such a boredom, he will become ill and die 
as before a slow fire.” As we have seen, however, 
tliis subtle vengeance failed in its object, for Mont- 
chenu never once succeeded in inflicting himself on 
the captive. In early life he had known the Em- 
jxTor, when Napoleon was a subaltern at Valence 
in a regiment of which Montchenu was lieutenant- 
colonel, and when both were rivals for the affections 
of Mademoiselle dc Saint Germain, who, however, 
])r(derrcd M. de Montali vet, whom she married, 
to either. He seems to have retained this amorous 
(oniplexion at St Helena, and his conversation, 
iis reported by Gourgaud, appears to consist en- 
tirely of indecorous observations and immoral 
aflvice. He endeavoured to ” embrace Mrs Martin,” 
whoever she may have been. He sent Lady Lowe 
a declaration of love in eight pages, which Lady 
Lowe offered to show Gourgaud. His fatuity was 
only equalled by his vanity. He boasted at large 
about his success with English ladies. Some 4000 
lic' has known : he intimates that ” they were not 
cruel.” 

Montchenu appeared to have pleasant recollec- 
tions of Valence ; he questioned Gourgaud as to the 
later loves of Napoleon ; he showed the Emperor 
little attentions, sent him newspapers and the like. 
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Napoleon's memories of Montchenu do not seem 
to have been so favourable. ** I know this Monc- 
chenu," he says. He is an old fool, a chatterbox, 
a carriage general who has never smelt powder. I 
will not see him." The worst of this description, 
says the Russian Commissioner, is that it is accurate. 
Again, "Poor fool, poor old fool, old booby," Na- 
poleon calls him. And again, " He is one of those 
men who support the ancient prejudice that French- 
men are born mountebanks." Later on the Em- 
peror threatens to kick the old Marquis out of doors 
should he appear at Longwood ; not because he is 
the French Commissioner, but because of some 
papers that he has signed. He is an object of ridi- 
cule to all. He had been the laughing-stock of 
Paris. One eminent compatriot described him as 
" bavard insupportable, completement nul." Even 
Lowe cuts jokes at him. From his willingness F) 
accept and his reluctance to extend hospitality, ho 
was known as M. de Monter-chez-nous. Henr}', 
who attended him medically, had, however, tlio 
laugh against himself. He had reckoned up a long 
tale of fees ; the Marquis rewarded him with aii 
obliging note. 

This nobleman was now past sixty. He had been 
a page of Louis XV. Having entered the army 
before the Revolution, and followed the princes 
into exile, he made at the Restoration the same 
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astonishing bound in military promotion that Las 
Cases had accomplished in the naval service. In 
December 1815 he was nominated as French 
Commissioner at St Helena, an appointment which 
liad the negative advantage of securing him from his 
creditors. His positive duties " were to assure 
himself habitually by his own eyes of the existence 
of Bonaparte.*' His own eyes, as we have seen, 
never enabled him to do more than assure himself 
of the end of that existence. Nevertheless, he set 
off in a serious and indeed heroic spirit. He began 
his despatches from Teneriffe on the voyage out. 
“ I have the honour to warn you,’* he says to his 
chief, ** that I am quite decided never to separate 
myself from my prisoner so long as he lives.** He 
arrives on the anniversary of Waterloo, lands pre- 
:ipitately, and demands at once to be conducted 
to Longwood, that he may send his Government a 
:crtificate of the existence of Napoleon by the ship 
having next day. He is with difficulty appeased, 
'^ut tells Lowe that it is essential that he should 
be in a position to say that he has seen the captive. 
Two days afterwards (June 20), the Governor asks 
^h)unt Bertrand if the Emperor will receive the 
commissioners. “ Have they brought any letters 
‘Or the Emperor from their sovereigns ? ** asks 
I^ertrand. " No ; they have come under the 
convention of August 2, 1815, to assure them- 
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selves of his presence.** Bertrand will take the 
Emperor*s orders. Have they got the Convention ? 
There is a terrible doubt. No one had thought 
of bringing a copy; no copv can be found; and 
yet it is from this instrument that they derive 
their authority and their official existence. The 
Commissioners are at their wits* end. At last, by 
a freak of fortune, after a search of three weeks, 
Sturmer finds in his trunk some loose sheets of the 
Journal des Ddhats, which he had brought in due 
course of packing, and which happened to con- 
tain the precious treaty. In this undignified fonii 
it was forwarded to Napoleon, who answers through 
Montholon on August 23 by a protest against it. 
Lowe communicates to the Commissioners an ex- 
tract from this letter, which amounted to a refusal 
to see them officially. In the meantime, says Lowe, 
** they are sick with their desire of seeing him.’* 
Soon they become mad with the same desire. Mont- 
chenu wants to break into the house with a com- 
pany of grenadiers. He is reminded that Napoleon 
has sworn to shoot the first man who enters his 
room without his leave. Then the impatient mar- 
quis attempts the entry alone and is turned back 
by a sergeant. He made his final and not less 
fruitless attempt to penetrate into Longwood as 
late as September 1840, and was then repulsed by 
Lowe, though Montchenu declared that he would 
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force his way in even should the sentry “fire at 
him a shot which would soon re-echo through the 
whole of Europe.** Eventually he has to subside 
into an attitude of watchfulness, in ambush for 
the subordinate members of the French colony, in 
hopes of inveigling them to meals, and ultimately 
to gossip. In this last effort he to some extent 
succeeded, and he became on such tenns with 
Gourgaud as to bid him a tender farewell, strictly 
enjoining him to make known to whom it might 
concern the terrible dreariness of life at St. Helena, 
and the consequent necessity that the Commis- 
sioner*s salary should be not less than £4000 a year. 

Montchenu was distinguished from the other 
Commissioners by the possession of a secretary ; a 
distinction which was not altogether an advantage. 
We have an impression that the secretary, M. de 
Gors, was entrusted with the duty of supervising 
his chief. At any rate he reported upon- him with 
startling candour. After, we presume, copying 
Montchenu’s despatches, de Gors accompanies them 
with a scathing commentary. ** I am sorry to have 
to say it, on account of M. de Montchenu, but I am 
bound to declare that his criticisms on his colleagues 
are unfounded, and are too much coloured by his 
own personality. He should have been more just 
to M. de Balmain, the only one who has really 
taken to heart the common interests of the commis- 
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sion, to which by excess of zeal he has sacrificed his 
health and repose. M. de Montchenu should not 
have forgotten that it is to Balmain that the mis- 
sion owes any degree of interest that it possesses. 
But he has never been able to make up his mind to 
join Balmain in a simple visit to the inhabitants of 
Longwood. He has chattered a good deal, always 
blamed what he did not do himself, and has himself 
never done anything when the opportunity offered. 
He has occupied himself with disputes of preced- 
ence ; and things have now taken such a turn that 
the post of Longwood will not be captured without 
a thousand difficulties." 

It is unnecessary to add anything to the descrip- 
tion of Montchenu by Montchenu's secretary. We 
may pass to the Commissioner who, in the secre- 
tary’s opinion, shone so much in comparison with 
his own chief. 

The Count of Balmain, the Russian Commis- 
sioner, was one of the Ramsays of Balmain, or rather 
of a branch settled in Russia for a century and a 
quarter. He began inauspiciously by proposing to 
bring a young Parisian seamstress with him in an 
unofficial capacity, but this scandal appears to have 
been averted by the horror of the other Commis- 
sioners. Not that such a proceeding would have 
conspfcuously jarred with the morals of St Helena, 
for, if we may credit our French chroniclers, the 
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naval chiefs there lived with mistresses ; and the 
loves of Gourgaud himself, if we may judge from 
his innuendoes, were neither limited nor refined. 

Balmain seems to have been the Commissioner of 
the coolest judgment and most agreeable manner ; 
and Longwood, so to speak, set its cap at him, but 
without much success, Balmain, says Sturmer, has 
acquired general esteem. He is extremely modest 
and extremely prudent, avoiding carefully anything 
that could give umbrage to the Governor. He 
is, besides, accomplished, and writes well. Obliging, 
amiable, and unpretentious, he is beloved by all 
who know him. He is thus a striking contrast with 
M. de Montchenu, for whom he has a scarcely veiled 
contempt. His instructions were not identical with 
those of his colleagues, for he was thus enjoined : 

Dans VOS relations avec Bonaparte, vous garderez 
ies managements et la mesure qu’exige une situation 
aussi delicate, et les igards personnels qu*on lui 
doit ! — di sentence which is neither found nor im- 
plied in the instructions of the others. But what 
was infinitely more effective than the sentence was 
the fact that the italics represent a line drawn under 
those words by the Emperor Alexander himself. 
So grave an emphasis was not lost on Balmain, who 
declared that his Emperor desired him to use a cour- 
tesy and reserve in regard to Napoleon which com- 
pelled him to dissociate himself from some of Mont- 
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chenu's more startling proceedings. But the under- 
scoring by the Emperor does not seem to have long 
guided the policy of the Russian Government, for it 
presented to the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle a me- 
morial which might have been written by Bathurst 
himself, and which embodied the undying rancour 
of Pozzo di Borgo. It demanded rigorous treatment 
of Napoleon ; more especially that he should be com- 
pelled to show himself twice a day, by force if 
necessary, to the Commissioners and the Governor. 
But all the thunders and all the menaces of all 
the Powers of Europe failed to exact this simple 
condition. ^Napoleon never showed himself, and 
remained master of the field. 

Balmain commenced his career at St Helena by 
falling in love with a Miss Bruck (or Brook), by whom 
he was refused : he ended it by marrying Miss John- 
son, the step-daughter of Sir Hudson, who seems 
afterwards to have amused the Court of St Peters- 
burg by her eccentricities and her accent. This 
courtship, which was carried on during his two last 
years at St Helena, complicated his relations with 
the Governor, for it hampered him in the expression 
of his opinions, though it did not prevent constant 
conflicts with that official. But it makes his testi- 
mony as to Lowe all the more valuable and impartial. 

With all his circumspection, however, Balmain 
does not escape the mist of unveracity that befogged 
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St Helena. On November 2, 1817, Montholon re- 
cords that the Emperor sends Gourgaud to pump 
(if so expressive a vulgarism be permitted) the 
Commissioners, who have, he knows, received 
despatches from their Governments. Gourgaud 
returns, according to Montholon’s narrative, bring- 
ing an immaterial falsehood, supposed to come from 
Stunner, and the statement from Balmain that his 
Emperor has charged him with certain communica- 
tions for Napoleon. Gourgaud^s record, it should 
be noted, in no respect confirms this. Montholon 
continues b}^ narrating that for two days afterwards 
there are constant communications with the Rus- 
sian. A paper of explanations is dictated by the 
Emperor. On December 17, Montholon states that 
Napoleon is determined to send Gourgaud to Europe, 
for he is possessed by recollections of Tilsit and Er- 
furt, and is therefore anxious to make overtures to 
tlie Emperor Alexander, ** though I see nothing in 
the communications of Balmain to warrant these 
hopes.” On January ii, 1818, he has this entry: 
“ An important communication from Count Balmain 
is transmitted through General Gourgaud. Dreams 
of a return to Euppe, and of princely hospitality in 
Russia.” We turn to Gourgaud, and find that on 
that day he tried, as the Emperor desired, to meet 
Balmain, but failed to do so. Neither there, nor 
elsewhere, does he hint at any communication such 
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as that described by Montholon. In vain, too, we 
search Balmain's despatches, published or manu- 
script, which are indeed in a very different vein. 
What this communication, conveyed from someone 
through someone, neither of whom knew anything 
about it, purported to be, we also learn from Mon- 
tholon. On February lo, i8i8, he has a vague 
entry about hopes from the fraternal friendship of 
Alexander, and as to the acceptability of Gourgaiid 
at the Russian court. Under these influences Na- 
poleon dictates an elaborate reply to the mys- 
terious message, which had never been sent or 
received. In this paper he thanks the Emperor 
Alexander, as a brother, for the assurances recciv(?d 
from him through Balmain and for the hospitality 
offered by him in Russia, proceeds to answer three 
questions which the Emperor Alexander had ordenxi 
Balmain to put, as to the occupation of the Duchy 
of Oldenburg in 1812, as to the war with Russia, and 
as to the failure in the nego nations for a Russian 
marriage : and concludes by offering the Empcuoi 
Alexander his alliance should that sovereign throv/ 
over the Bourbons, and by declaring himself even 
willing to conclude a treaty of commerce with 
Britain should that be the necessary condition of 
a good understanding. This paper was doubtless 
given to Gourgaud for his guidance ; and it was in 
all probability substantially the same document as 
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that which Bertrand attempted to hand to Balmain 
two months afterwards, and which Balmain de- 
:lined to receive. 

What is the meaning of it all ? It is clear that 
there was no communication from Balmain to 
Napoleon. Putting aside the improbability of it, 
ind the absolute silence of Balmain the reputed 
luthor, as well as of Gourgaud the reputed channel, 
the Emperor Alexander was at that time in no mood 
for inviting Napoleon to Russia, or asking him 
retrospective historical questions. On the contrary, 
tliis was the year of the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where the Russian* Government demanded more 
stringent custody for Napoleon. It is true that Fain 
in his Manuscrit de 1812 says that Alexander 
through Balmain sent to ask Napoleon wliy he had 
not made peace at Toulon and to express his regret 
that the fallen emperor had not taken refuge in Russia, 
where he would have been treated as Louis XVIII. 
was at Mittau. Fain, who fixes this message at nine 
years after 1812, does not seem to know that Bal- 
main left St Helena in 1820. But it is clear from 
the context that Montholon is the sole authority for 
the statement, which also gives Montholon and not 
tiourgaud as the channel of the interrogation. We 
may dismiss with absolute confidence the story of 
the communication. But why, then, did Napoleon 
found a State paper on a message which he never 
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received, and answer questions which never were 
asked ? The explanation would appear to be this. 
Montholon tells us, two months before Gourgaud's 
departure, that the Emperor is determined to send 
Gourgaud to Europe to appeal to the Emperor Alex- 
ander. It seems to us, then, that in view of Gour- 
gaud's departure he wished to give this officer a 
paper, a kind of credential which could be shown ; 
that he had faint hopes of winning the sympathy of 
the Russian Emperor, partly from the recollection 
of the ascendancy that he had once exercised over 
Alexander, partly because he was no doubt awaro 
that Balmain's instructions had a shade of favour 
in them, partly because he must have been aware 
that Alexander had no love for the Bourbons, and 
that circumstances might make it necessary to make 
new arrangements for filling their unstable throne ; 
that he therefore desired especially to clear himself 
on the points which had alienated Alexander from 
him ; that the supposititious message from Alexander 
furnished a ground on which to base his explana- 
tions ; that many who saw the paper would not 
know that this ground was fictitious ; and that if 
the document or its purport ever reached Alexander, 
the message and the questions could be explained 
away as misunderstood conversation. It is even pos- 
sible, though by no means probable, that Balmain 
may in conversation have asked such questions of 
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the suite out of pure curiosity. At any rate, if the 
paper ever reached Alexander at all, matters would 
have gone so far that this flaw would seem insignifi- 
cant. Strange were the workings of that astute and 
unscrupulous mind : we do not profess to follow 
them : we can only ascertain the facts, and speculate. 
For one thing, Napoleon in those days never liked 
to neglect a chance, even if it seemed remote. And 
the interests of his son, which were ever before him, 
must be kept in mind. It might some day be use- 
ful for the dynasty that an attempt should be made 
to clear away the misunderstanding with Russia. 
Meanwhile Balmain, innocent and honourable gen- 
tleman as he appears to have been, and as the 
tone of his despatches indicates, was going on his 
blameless way, unconscious of these wiles, and res- 
olute as would appear only on one course — that of 
keeping Longwood and its intrigues at arm^s length. 

On Balmain's departure Montchenu (aware per- 
haps of his secretary's preference for the Russian) 
summed up his character with vindictive severity. 

You have no idea," he writes, " of M. de Balmain's 
extravagances, of his ineptitude, of his weakness 
and eccentricity." And he proceeds to compare 
himself with his colleague. Often did Sir Hudson 
say to the other Commissioners, '* Ah, gentlemen, 
why do you not behave like the Marquis ? " — ^at 
least so the Marquis complacently records. 
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Bartholomew, Baron Sturmer, was the Austrian 
Commissioner. He was only twenty-eight when he 
reached St Helena, and he had not long been married 
to a pretty and agreeable Frenchwoman, who kept 
Las Cases, to his extreme indignation, at a distance, 
although he claimed that she had received the 
greatest kindnesses in Paris from Madame de Las 
Cases and himself. His position was the most 
difficult of all, for his Government constantly en- 
joined him to work harmoniously with Lowe, which 
was in effect impossible. 

Napoleon tried to open relations with the repre- 
sentative of his father-in-law. He once sent to ask 
if, in case of grave illness, he might entrust Sturmer 
with a message to the Austrian Emperor which 
should reach that monarch and no one else. Stur- 
mer could only reply, helplessly, that he would ask 
his Government for instructions, which of course 
never arrived. 

Sturmer was withdrawn in i8i8, on the suggestion 
of the British Government, made at the instance ol 
Lowe. Layard found him in 1845 ambassador at 
Constantinople, and describes him and his wife. To 
Montchenu, on Sturmer's departure, was awarded 
the cumulative sinecure of representing Austria as 
well as France. The Marquis saw his opportunity. 
He at once demanded of his Government a commis- 
sion as lieutenant-general, a high decoration, and 
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£500 a year increase of salary from them, as well as 
a salary of £1200 a year from the Austrian Govern- 
ment. How these modest requests were received 
history may guess but does not record. 

Whether from the diversity of their instructions, 
or the malignity of the climate, or the humours of 
their courts, the Commissioners could scarcely be 
called a harmonious body. On only three points 
did they show any agreement. One was contempt 
for Sir Hudson Lowe, on which they were bitterly 
unanimous. Another was the dearness of St Helena 
and the consequent inadequacy of their salaries, on 
which they concurred to the pitch of enthusiasm. 
Tlie third was the effect of their stay on their nerves. 
“ Far from acclimatising myself to this horrible 
rock/' writes Balmain, “ I suffer constantly from my 
nerves ; my health is already ruined by the climate." 
Three months later fresh nerve attacks drive him to 
Brazil. But this is as nothing to the nerves of Stur- 
mer. Sturmer for six or eight months before he left 
was seized with a sort of hysteria. He wept without 
knowing why, and laughed without knowing why. 
At last his nervous attacks became so violent that 
he had to be held by four men when the fit seized 
him, and could only be calmed by opium. The 
climate or Lowe or both were too much for the 
systems of these unlucky diplomatists. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE EMPEROR AT HOME 

N O picture of St Helena at this time can be com- 
plete without at least a sketch of the central 
figure ; all the more as it is the last of the many 
portraits of Napoleon that we can obtain. Of his 
physical appearance from the time of his passini^ 
into British hands there are various accounts, too 
long and minute to be inserted here. These, there- 
fore, or the most graphic of them, we relegate to an 
appendix. 

As to his habitation, Longwood itself was a col- 
lection of huts wliich had been constructed as a 
cattle-shed. It was swept by an eternal wind, it 
was shadeless and it was damp. Lowe himself can 
say no good of it, and may have felt the strange 
play of fortune by which he was allotted the one 
delightful residence on the island with twelve 
thousand a year while Napoleon was living in an 
old cow-house on eight. 

The lord of so many palaces, who had slept as a 
conqueror in so many palaces not his own, was 
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now confined to two small rooms of equal size — 
about fourteen feet by twelve, and ten or eleven high. 
To this little measure had shrunk all his conquests, 
glories, triumphs, spoils. Each of these rooms was 
lit by two small windows looking towards the regi- 
mental camp. In one corner was the little camp bed 
with green silk curtains, which the Emperor had 
used at Marengo and Austerlitz. To hide the back 
door there was a screen, and between this screen and 
the fireplace an old sofa, on wliich Napoleon passed 
most of his day, though it was so covered with books 
that there was scarcely space for comfort. The 
walls were covered with brown nankeen, and amid 
ilie general squalor a magnificent wash-hand-stand 
with silver ewers and basins displayed an uncon- 
genial splendour. But the ornaments of the room 
were otlier than this ; they were the salvage of the 
wreck of his family and his empire. There was, of 
course, a portrait (by Isabey) of Marie Louise, then 
living in careless beatitude with Neipperg at Parma. 
There were the portraits of the King of Rome, rid- 
ing a lamb, and putting on a slipper, both by 
Thibault : there was also a bust of the child. There 
was a miniature of Josephine, There hung also the 
alarum clock of Frederick the Great taken from 
Potsdam, and the watch of the First Consul when 
in Italy, suspended by a chain of the plaited hair 
of Marie Louise. 
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l4 the secoad ttere wi^e.a writingrtable, 
spaia ;book-sheilves, and another bed, on which the 
Emp^r would re$t in the daytime, or to which he 
would . change from the other, when he was, as was 
g^erally the case^ restless and sleepless at night. 

; O’Meara . gives a graphic picture of Napoleon 
in his bedroom. He sate on the sofa, which was 
covered with a long white cloth. On this “ reclined 
Napoleon, clothed in his white morning gown, white 
loose trowsers and stockings all in one. A chequered 
red Madras (handkerchief) upon his head, and his 
shirt collar open without cravat. His air was mel- 
ancholy and troubled. Before him stood a little 
iround table with some books, at the foot, of which 
lay in confusion upon the carpet, a heap of those he 
had already perused.” 

His usual costume was, however, more formal 
than this. He wore a hunting uniform, a green coat 
with sporting buttons, and, when the cloth grew 
^bby, had it turned rather than wear English 
doth.' With these he wore white, kerseymere 
breeches and stockings. He gave up wearing his 
uniform of the Chasseurs of the Guard six weeks 
after he arrived in the island. He retained, however, 
the famous little cocked hat — several of which by- 
the-bye were stolen as relics in the first, months of 
bis, exile — ^but the. tricoloured cockade, he laid aside 
with some ceremony two years after Waterloo, 
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telling his valet to keep it as a relic, or in view of 
better days. These details are not wholly vapid, 
because he had method and meaning even in such 
trifles. Moreover, if we would picture to ourselves 
Napoleon in his final phase, we must know them. 

What was his manner of life ? 

He breakfasted alone at eleven, dressed for the 
day about two, and dined, at first, at seven, though 
he afterwards changed the hour to four. Just be- 
fore Gourgaud left there was a new arrangement ; 
the midday breakfast was abolished, there was dinner 
at three, and supper at ten ; then a few days after- 
wards dinner is to be at two— changes suspected by 
Gourgaud ks intended to suit the health and con- 
venience of Madame de Montholon, but which were 
probably devised to beguile the long weariness of the 
day or to cheat the long wakefulness of the night. 
For he practically passed all his days in his hut, 
reading, writing, talking, but withal bored to death. 

The world saw nothing of this shabby interior : 
what it did see was totally different, for Napoleon 
kept up, as part of his contention about title, the 
utmost state consistent with his position. He drove 
out with six horses to his carriage, and an equerry 
in full uniform riding at each door. But the six 
horses, sometimes a source of danger from the sharp- 
ness of the turns and the pace at which he chose 
to be driven, were not a mere luxury. The roads at 
8a 
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St Helena were such that the ladies of his party 
when they went out to dinner or to a ball had to 
be conveyed in a Merovingian equipage drawn 
by several yoke of oxen. 

The etiquette was not less severe indoors. Gour- 
gaud and Bertrand and Montholon were kept stand- 
ing for hours, till they nearly dropped from fatigue. 
On one occasion Napoleon is annoyed by an irre- 
pressible yawn from Bertrand. The Grand Marshal 
excuses himself by stating that he has been standing 
more than three hours. Grourgaud, pale and almost 
ill with fatigue, would lean against the door. An- 
tommarchi, who, by-the-bye, had to put on a court 
dress when he visited his patient, had to stand in his 
presence till he nearly fainted. On the other hand, 
if one of them was seated by the Emperor and rose 
when Madame Bertrand or Madame de Montholon 
entered the room, he was rebuked. The Emperor 
had always been keenly alive to this ritual. He 
discourses on it diffusely to Las Cases. He noticed 
at once in the Hundred Days the advance of de- 
mocracy when one of his Ministers rose to leave him 
without permission. Even in the agony of Roche- 
fort he observed a small breach of etiquette of the 
same kind. Indeed, when Gourgaud mentions to 
him that in Cliina the sovereign is worshipped as a 
god, he gravely replies that that is as it should be. 

At St Helena the small court that remained was 
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chivalrously sedulous to observe the strictest forms 
to their dethroned Emperor. None of them came 
to his room without being sununoned. If they had 
something of importance to communicate, they asked 
for an audience. None iminvited joined him in a 
wralk ; and all in his presence remained bare-headed, 
until he became aware that the English were ordered 
to remain covered in speaking to him, when he de- 
sired his followers to do the same. None spoke to 
him first, unless when conversation was in flow. 
But Bertrand once or twice contradicted his master 
so abruptly that the Emperor at once remarked it, 
and observed that he would not have dared to be- 
have so at the Tuileries. Bertrand, too, incurred the 
imperial displeasure by not dining as Grand Marshal 
regularly at the imperial table ; for sometimes his 
wife wished him to dine with her. Anything of 
this kind that savoured of shortcoming and ne- 
glect seriously annoyed Napoleon. Little things that 
might have escaped his notice in the bustle of Paris 
weighed on him at St Helena ; they brought home 
to him, too, the change in his position. Then there 
was the question of the title. But Bertrand, though 
he might sometimes flag in observance, always sent 
out the letters on behalf of his master sealed with 
the seal and styled with the pomp of the Grand 
Marshal of the Palace and of the Emperor, though 
there was little at St Helena to recall either the one 
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or the other. At dinner Napoleon was served with 
great state, on gold and silver plate, and waited on 
by his French servants in a rich livery of green and 
gold. Twelve English sailors, ^chosen from the 
squadron, were at first allotted to him and dressed 
in the same costume, but they disappeared with the 
Northumberland, to which ship they belonged ; and 
Napoleon declined Lowe’s offer to replace them with 
soldiers. A vacant place was reserved next him for 
the Empress, but this was sometimes given to some 
favoured lady. There was a vast variety of dishes, 
of which the Emperor ate heartily ; on an honoured 
guest he would press particular dainties. As always, 
his dinner occupied but a short time. At the Tui- 
leries it was an affair of twenty minutes; at St 
Helena five minutes more was allowed to enable Ber- 
trand to have his fill of bonbons. And in the earlier 
days at Longwood he would send at dessert for some 
volume of French tragedy, which he would read aloud. 

To many this petty pomp may seem absurd, but 
with the suite we cannot help feeling a melancholy 
S3nnpathy ; as we see these gallant gentlemen deter- 
mined to prove that whatever Napoleon might be 
to others, to them he was always their sovereign. 

And we must here notice the strange composition 
of the party. Montholon, as we are informed by 
his biographer, held an hereditary office under the 
old d5masty to which Louis XVIII. offered to restore 
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him on the first Restoration ; a statement of which 
we should like some confirmation. Las Cases was a 
Royalist emigrant. Gourgaud was the foster-brother 
of the Due de Berry, and was one of Louis XVII I. 's 
Guard during the first Restoration. Of the four, Ber- 
trand was the only one who could be described as free 
from aU connection with Royalism. And Napoleon 
on one occasion describes himself gaily as the only 
one of the party who had ever been a Republican. 

The one pleasure of the captive’s life was an 
arrival of books. Then he would shut himself up 
with them for days together — bathing in them, rev- 
elling in them, feasting on them. But indeed he 
was always inclined to remain in the house. He 
hated the signs of prison, the sentries, the orderly 
officer, the chance of meeting Lowe. By remaining 
at home, he tells Gourgaud, he preserves his dignity : 
there he is always Emperor, and that is the only 
way in which he can live. So he tries to obtain 
exercise indoors. Lowe reports on one occasion 
that the Emperor had constructed a sort of hobby- 
horse made of cross beams. He sate at one end of 
the beam with a heavy weight at the other and 
played a sort of see-saw. But these specifics would 
fail, and in his deprivation of exercise he would be- 
come ill, he would be touched with scurvy, his legs 
would swell, and he would derive a morbid satisfac- 
tion from the reflection that he was suffering from 
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the Governor’s restrictions. Then in the last year 
of his life he determined to live again. He rode a 
little, but his main interest was in his garden. Sur- 
rounded by a gang of Chinese labourers he would 
plan and swelter and dig. A great painter, says 
Montliolon, would have found a worthy subject in 
the mighty conqueror wearing red slippers and a 
vast straw hat, with his spade in his hand, working 
away at dawn, directing the exertions of his im- 
pressed household, and, what Montholon confesses 
were more efficacious, the labours of the Chinese 
gardeners. Horace Vernet painted a portrait of 
him in this costume, resting from liis labours with 
a somewhat flabby expression of countenance. So 
strenuously did he move earth to make a shelter 
that Lowe became alarmed. He feared that his 
sentinels might find their supervision limited ; he 
gave a solemn warning that tlie work should not 
proceed ; he took credit to himself that he did not 
demolish it. Little or no heed seems to have been 
taken of this futile fussiness, for Lowe was now 
practically i|rnored. Napoleon threw himself into 
the operations with his usual ardour : spent much 
time and money on them : bought targe trees and 
moved them, with the aid of the artillery regiment 
and some hundreds of Chinese. All this distracted 
him for a time, and gave him exercise. 

His unlucky suite had to delve whether they liked 
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or not. But this was perhaps a not unwelcome 
change of labour. For indoors their work was hard. 
Napoleon hated writing, and had almost lost the art, 
for what he did write was illegible. It is recorded 
that on his marriage he with incredible difficulty man- 
aged to write a short note to his father-in-law. With 
infinite pains his secretaries contrived to make it 
presentable. He could only dictate ; and this he 
did with a vengeance ; on one occasion at Longwood 
he is stated to have dictated for fourteen hours at a 
stretch, with only short intervals from time to time 
to read over what had been written. Shorthand 
was unknown to his household, so the operation was 
severe ; though Las Cases did invent for himself 
some sort of hieroglyphic system. Moreover, he 
sometimes dictated all night. Gourgaud would be 
sent for at four in the morning to take the place 
of the exhausted Montholon. He would cheer his 
secretaries by telling them that they should have the 
copyright of what they wrote, which would bring 
them in vast sums. But this illusion did not quench 
their groans, and indeed in bitterer moments he told 
them that if tliey were under the impression that 
their work belonged to them they made a great 
mistake. What was the result of all these labours 
we do not know — some of it perhaps is yet unpub- 
lished. But there is a great bulk in print, and some 
material may have been utilised in other ways, as 
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in the “ Letters from the Cape." Gourgaud, indeed, 
suspected the Emperor of several compositions, of 
the " Manuscrit de Ste Helene," for example, which 
he certainly did not write, and of an article in the 
Edinburgh Review, which was composed by Allen at 
Holland House, from information supplied by Car- 
dinal Fesch and Louis Bonaparte. It is probable 
that there was a good deal of dictated inspiration 
constantly proceeding from St. Helena to Europe ; 
and Gourgaud blames the Emperor for producing 
so many pamphlets. Some of these manuscripts 
were buried in a corner of the garden, and did not, 
apparently, see the light. 

Besides gardening, riding, reading, and composi- 
tion he had few distractions. At one time he took 
to buying lambs and making pets of them, but this 
innocent whim soon passed. Polo was played on 
the island, but not by him. Sport strictly so-called 
was difficult and indifferent. Gourgaud, who was 
indefatigable, would sometimes shoot turtle doves, 
sometimes a pheasant or a partridge, and sometimes 
a sow. Sir Hudson Lowe turned out some rabbits 
for Napoleon to shoot, but with his unlucky in- 
opportuneness chose the moment when the Em- 
peror had been planting some young trees. How- 
ever, the rats killed the rabbits, and so saved the 
trees ; at any rate, the rabbits disappeared. Na- 
poleon only began to shoot in his last days, and then 
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performed feats which would make a sportsman 
weep. It had always been so. At Malmaison in 
old days he had kept a gun in his room and fired at 
Josephine's tame birds. And now he began, during 
Ills gardening enthusiasm, in defence of his en- 
closure, by shooting Madame Bertrand’s pet kids, 
to her infinite distress, and any other vagrant ani- 
mals that strayed within his boundary. Finding a 
bullock there, he slew that beast also. Then he sent 
for some goats and shot them. This shooting, it 
need scarcely be said, caused uneasiness to the 
Governor, and to Montchenu his colleague, as well 
bs a remote pang to Forsyth his biographer. What 
vould happen, asked Lowe, if Napoleon killed some- 
)nc by mistake ? Could Napoleon be tried and 
lunished for manslaughter? Such was the per- 
iirbation, that these questions were actually sub- 
litted to the Law Officers of the Crown.. 

At fir^ he rode, but the close attendance of an 
English officer was intolerable, and for four years 
lie did not get on a horse. During this long repose 
he said comically of his horse that if ever there were 
a canon it was he, for he lived well and never worked. 
He had never been nervous on horseback, he said. 
for he had never learned to ride. It may interest 
^orne to know that he considered the finest and best 
horse that ever he owned to be, not the famous 
Marengo, but one named Mourad Bey. 
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He played a few games — ^billiards, in a careless 
fashion ; and reversi, to which he had been used as 
a child; and chess. At chess he was eminently 
unskilful, and it taxed all the courtliness of his suite 
to avoid defeating him ; a simple trickery which 
he sometimes perceived. On the Northumberland he 
had played vingt-et-un, but prohibited it when 
he found that it produced gambling. Gourgaud 
gives an amusing account of a game in which he 
stakes four turtle doves, while the Emperor on his 
side stakes a promise to receive some young ladies 
in whom Gourgaud is interested, and give them his 
autograph. Napoleon loses but does not pay. At 
all games he liked to cheat, flagrantly and undis- 
guisedly, as a joke ; but refused, of course, to take 
the money thus won, saying, with a laugh, " What 
simpletons you are. It is thus that young fellows 
of good family are ruined.” 

It was apparently a solace to him to read aloud, 
though he did not read remarkably well, and had no 
ear for the cadences of poetry. But one of the diffi- 
culties of those who like reading aloud is to find an 
appreciative audience, and so it was in the present 
case. Montholon tells us of one at least who slum- 
bered (we suspect Gourgaud at once), a circumstance 
which the Emperor did not forget. On another 
occasion Gourgaud remarks of a French play : " The 
‘ Awakened Sleeper ’ sends us to sleep.” When the 
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Emperor reads aloud his own memoirs the same 
genial companion criticises them with such severity 
that Napoleon declines to read them aloud any 
more. At one reading, however (of '' Paul and Vir- 
ginia”), Gourgaud weeps outright, while Madame 
de Montholon complains that recitals so harrowing 
disturb digestion. 

He was supposed to declaim like Talma, and pro- 
longed declamation of French tragedy in a warm 
climate may sometimes invite repose. Tragedy was 
his favourite reading, and Corneille his favourite 
author in that department of literature. There is 
on record a discourse on Corneille’s tragedies, pro- 
nounced by the Emperor in the hazardous saloons 
of the Kremlin. Above all, I love tragedy,” he 
said : ” sublime and lofty, as Corneille wrote it. 
His great men are more true to life than those in 
history, for one only sees them in the real crises, in 
the supreme moments ; and one is not overloaded 
with the preparatory labour of detail and conjecture 
which historians, often erroneously, supply. So 
much the better for human glory, for there is much 
that is unworthy which should be omitted, much of 
doubt and vacillation : and all this should disappear 
in the representation of the hero. We should sec 
him as a statue, in which the weakness and tremors 
of the flesh are no longer perceptible.” Next to 
Corneille he seems to have loved Racine. But he 
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was catholic in his tastes, and would readily turn to 
Beaumarchais, Moli^re, and the “ Arabian Nights,” 
though these may have been concessions to the frailly 
of his audience. Like Pitt, his great adversary, lie 
relished ** Gil Bias," but thought it a bad book for 
the young, as Gil Bias sees only the dark side of 
human nature, and the youthful think that that is 
a true picture of the world,^ which it is not." He 
frequently read the Bible; sometimes, in transla- 
tions, Homer and Virgil, ^schylus or Euripidc'S. 
From English literature he would take " Paradise 
Lost," Hume's " History of England," and " Clarissa 
Harlowe." With Ossian, to whatever literature that 
poet may belong, he would commune as with an old 
friend. For Voltaire's " Zaire " he had a positive 
passion. He had once asked Madame de Montholoii 
to chose a tragedy for the evening's entertainment : 
she had chosen " Zaire," and thereafter they had 
“ Zaire " till they groaned in spirit at the very name. 

It might seem strange at first sight that we see 
little or no mention of*Bossuet. For the great 
Bishop had been the writer who, at the critical 
moment, had " touched his trembling ears." The , 

Discourse of Universal History" had awakened 
his mind as Lodi awoke his ambition. On the 
fortunate day when he happened on the discourse, 
and read of Caesar, Alexander, and the successions 
of empires, the veil of the temple, he tells us, was ; 
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rent, and he beheld the movements of the gods, 
From that time in all his campaigns, in Egypt, in 
Syria, in Germany, on his greatest days, that vision 
never quitted him. At St Helena it forsook him for 
ever, and so we need not marvel that he avoids 
Bossuet. 

He had always been a great reader, though he de- 
dared that in his public life he only read what was 
of direct use for his purposes. When he was a 
sdiolar at Brienne the frequency of his demands 
for books was the torment of the College librarian. 
When he was a lieutenant in garrison at Valence he 
read ravenously and indiscriminately everything he 
could lay his hands on. When I was a lieutenant 
of artillery,” he said before the collected princes at 
Erfurt, “ I was for three years in garrison at Valence. 
I spent that time in reading and re-reading the 
library there.” Later, we read of his tearing along 
to join his armies, his coach full of volumes and 
pamphlets which would be flung out of the window 
when he had run through them. When he travelled 
with Josephine, all the newest books were put into 
the carriage for her to read to him. And though 
he declared that his reading was purely practical, 
lie always had a travelling library of general litera- 
ture, with which he took great pains. He had 
planned a portable collection of three thousand 
choice volumes which should be printed for him. 
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But when he found it would take six years and a 
quarter of a million sterling to complete, he wisely 
abandoned the project. Even to Waterloo he \vas 
accompanied by a travelling library of 800 volumes 
in six cases — the Bible, Homer, Ossian, Bossiiet, 
and all the seventy volumes of Voltaire. Three 
days after his final abdication we find him writing for 
a library from Malmaison, books on America, his 
chosen destination, books on himself and his cam- 
paigns, a collection of the Moniteur, the best dic- 
tionaries and encyclopaedias. Now, in his solitude, 
he devoured them — liistory, philosophy, strategy, 
and memoirs. Of these last alone he read seventy- 
two volumes in twelve months. Nor was he hy 
any means a passive reader: he would scribble on 
margins, he would dictate notes or criticisms. But 
the reading aloud was almost entirely of works of 
imagination, and the selection does not inspire one 
with any passionate wish to have been present. 
Nor, as we have seen, did the actual audience greatly 
appreciate the privilege. 

What strikes one most in his habits is the weari- 
ness and futility of it all. One is irresistibly re- 
minded of a caged animal walking restlessly and 
aimlessly up and down his confined den, and watch- 
ing the outside world with the fierce despair of his 
wild eye. If Gourgaud was bored to death, what 
must the Emperor have been 1 
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He is, as a rule, calm and stoical. Sometimes, 
indeed, he consoles himself with a sort of abstract 
f^randeur ; sometimes he gives a sublime groan. 
“ Adversity was wanting to my career,” he says. 
He takes up one of the official year-books of his 
n ign. ” It was a fine empire. I ruled eighty- 
three millions of human beings, more than half the 
population of Europe.” He attempts to control 
his emotion, as he turns over the book, even to hum 
:i tune, but is too visibly affected. Another time 
he sits in silence, his head resting on his hands. At 
last he rises. ” After all, what a romance my life 
lias been ! ” he exclaims, and walks out of the room. 
Nor does fame console him, for he doubts it. ” All 
lh«.' institutions that I founded are being destroyed, 
siicli as the University and the Legion of Honour, 
and I shall soon be forgotten.” And again : 
“ History will scarcely mention me, for I was over- 
thrown. Had I been able to maintain my dynasty, 
it had been different.” Misgiving of the future, 
S( ]f-reproach for the past, the monotony of a sup- 
pressed life, these wore the daily torments that 
corroded his soul. For six years he supped the 
bitterness of slow, remorseful, desolate death. 

Moreover, with his restless energy thrown back 
on himself, he was devoured by his inverted ac- 
tivities. He could not exist except in a stress of 
^vork. Work, he said, was his element ; he was 
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bom and made for work. He had known, he would 
say, the limits of his powers of walking or of seeing, 
but had never been able to ascertain the limits of 
his power of work. His mind and body, says 
Chaptal, were incapable of fatigue. How was em- 
ployment to be found at Longwood for this formi- 
dable machine ? The powers of brain and nerve and 
body which had grappled with the world now 
turned on him and rent him. To learn enough 
English to read in the newspapers what was going on 
in the Europe which he had controlled, to dictate 
memoirs giving his point of view of what interested 
him at the moment, to gossip about his custodians, 
to preserve order and harmony in his little house- 
hold, these were the crumbs of existence which he 
was left to mumble. There is no parallel to his 
position. The world has usually made short work 
of its Caesars when it has done with them. Napolecni 
had sought death in battle, and by suicide, in vain. 
The constant efforts of assassination had been fniit- 
less. The hope of our Ministers that the French 
Government would shoot or hang him had been dis- 
appointed. So Europe buckled itself to the unpre- 
cedented task of gagging and paralysing an intelligeiK'e 
and a force which were too gigantic for the welfare 
and security of the world. That is the strange, 
unique, hideous problem which makes the records 
of St Helena so profoundly painful and fascinating. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CONVERSATIONS OF NAPOLEON 

I T is not wise to record every word that falls from 
a great man in retirement. The mind which is ac- 
customed to constant activity and which is suddenly 
deprived of emplo5rment is an engine without guid- 
ance ; the tongue without a purpose is not always 
under control. The great man is apt to soliloquise 
aloud, and then the suppressed volume of passion, 
of resentment, of scorn bursts all dams. Napoleon 
was aware of this danger. " You are right to check 
me : I always say more than I wish when I allow 
myself to talk of subjects which so thrill with 
interest.'* There is not so much of this as might 
be expected in the conversation of the Emperor at 
St Helena. He sometimes lashes himself into a rage 
over the Governor and the restrictions and the rock 
itself, but as a rule he is calm and meditative, think- 
ing aloud, often with contradictory results. This 
detachment of mind had been noticed on his return 
from Elba by Lavallette. "Never did I see him 
more imperturbably calm : not a word of bitterness 
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with any one, no impatience ; listening to ever5^hin£;, 
and discussing everything, with that rare sagacitv 
and that elevation of mind which were so remarkabli' 
in him ; avowing his faults with a touching ingenu- 
ousness, or discussing his position with a penetration 
which his enemies could not equal.” 

The recorded conversations of Napoleon present 
a certain difficulty. After the first two years of tli;; 
Consulate he rarely unbuttoned himself in talk. 
And those with whom he may have done so most 
frequently, such as Duroc, or Berthier, or Bertrand, 
are mute. He was no doubt a great talker in public, 
but when he talked in public he said, not what he 
thought, but what he wished to be considered as hi 
ideas. At St Helena we have a great mass of those 
disquisitions, for he was always in the presence (.■ 
diarists, and knew it. Las Cases and Montholon 
record nothing else. But all through his reign there 
are abundant notes of the clear, eloquent, pungcnl 
discourse wluch he affected in public. Villemain 
gives some admirable specimens on the authority 
of Narbonne. These are almost too elaborate to I'O 
exact. There is, however, scarcely one of the in- 
numerable memoirs published on the Napoleoin.: 
era which does not attempt to give specimens ot 
Napoleon’s talk. 

But to get at the man, or what little is accessible 
of tlie man, we must go elsewhere. In our judgment 
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Roederer is the author who renders most faithfully 
the conversation of Napoleon. He gives us speci- 
mens of the earlier consular style when Napoleon 
was still a republican in manner and surroundings, 
when he was still a learner in civil government, be- 
fore he eyed a crown : specimens of his discourse at 
the Council of State : chats at the Malmaison or St 
Cloud : and also long conversations of the later 
])('riod, reported verbatim ; with lifelike accuracy, 
so far as one can now judge. Read, for example, 
Roederer *s report of his conversations with Napoleon 
ill January and Febxniary 1809, in 1811, and especi- 
ally in 1813. They form in our judgment the most 
\ivid representations of the Emperor that exist. 
Concise, frank, sometimes brutal, but always in- 
teresting — such seems to have been the real talk of 
Napoleon. The secret of the charm is that he can 
bring liis whole mind instantaneously into play on 
a subject, and so he lights it up in a moment with 
reminiscence, historical parallel, native shrewdness, 
knowledge of mankind in general and of the men 
with whom he has ha'd dealings in particular. 

It is not possible to give a digest of Napoleon’s 
conversation at St Helena. It is set forth in a score 
of volumes of very unequal merit and trustworthi- 
ness : it is not always easy to separate the wheat 
from the chaff. Some of these arc filled with dicta- 
tions by Naooleon, which have, of course, an interest 
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and distinction of their own, but which are not con- 
versations. For talk as revealing the man, we foci 
convinced that Gourgaud’s is the most faithful 
transcript, and far superior to the other records. 
Montholon is not so trustworthy, or so intelligent. 
Las Cases pads and concocts. O’Meara’s book is a 
translation into English of conversation carried on 
in Italian. It is both spirited and interesting, but 
does not inspire any confidence. But Gourgand 
gives, we believe, an honest narrative and, wiping 
off the bilious hues of jealousy and boredom, an 
accurate picture. His are, indeed, reminiscences 
of high interest. But what is really remarkable is 
the air of rough tnith about all that he records. 
They are not full dress reminiscences : • they are, 
as it were, the sketch of the moment on the wristband 
and the thumb-nail. Where he differs from Las 
Cases and Montholon we have no doubt which to 
believe. On state occasions they hasten to drape 
their hero in the toga or the dalmatic ; Gourgaud 
takes him as he is, in his bath, in his bed, with a 
Panama hat or a red Madras handkerchief round his 

♦ As specimens of full dress conversations, take those of Colonel 
Wilks, published by Mr Julian Corbett in the Monthly Review. 
They are majestic dialogues, something in the style of Dr Johnson’s 
Parliamentary Debates. Wilks, for all we know, may have talked 
in this style, but he must have taken great pains in polishing the 
Emperor's share ; for nothing can be conceived more unlike tiic 
conversations of Napoleon. 
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head, in a bad temper or in a good. We will give 
two mstances of what we mean : the executions of 
Key and Murat. 

Montholon records the Emperor as saying, on 
February 21, that “ the death of Ney is a crime. 
The blood of Ney was sacred for France. His con- 
duct in the Russian campaign was unequalled. It 
should have covered with a holy aegis the crime of 
high treason, if indeed Ney had really committed it. 
But Ney did not betray the King,” and so forth. 
Tliis expression of feeling is what the public would 
expect Napoleon to have uttered, though hardly 
on February 21, as he did not receive the news 
of Ney’s execution till the middle of March. Gour- 
gaud records no such language ; he reports Napoleon 
as varying in his view. Once he says that they have 
assassinated Ney : at another time he declares that 
he only got his deserts. “ No one should break liis 
word ; I despise traitors ” : " Ney has dishonoured 
himself.” " He was precious on the field of battle, 
but too immoral and too stupid to succeed.” Na- 
poleon even goes so far as to say that he ought never 
to have made Ney a Marshal of France ; that he 
should have left him a general of division ; for he 
had, as Caffarelli had said of him, just the courage 
and honesty of a hussar. He says that in 1814 he 
was a mere traitor, that he behaved, as always, like 
a rascal. Contrast tliis with the Duchesse d’Angou- 
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l&ne’s remorse on reading S^;ur's “ History of the 
Russian Campaign.” Had we known in 1815, she 
says, what Ney did in Russia, he would never have 
been executed. Contrast this with Napoleon himself 
when in Russia. “ What a man 1 What a soldier ! 
Ney is lost 1 I have 300 milhons in the cellars of 
the Tuileries. I would give them all to get Mm 
back.” So too at Friedland : “ He is not a man, he 
is a lion.” We can only conclude from tliis cruel 
change that Napoleon never forgot or forgave the 
terrible interview with Ney at Fontainebleau in 
April 1814, nor the vaunt of Ney in 1815 to bring 
him back in a cage. He only summoned him to 
the army, indeed, at the last moment, just before 
ligny. At the end there was in truth no love 
lost between the two heroes. 

Again there comes the news of the death of Murat. 
As in the case of Napoleon’s discourse to Montholon 
about Ney’s death, there is a strange particularity 
in this event, in that it is first annoimced to Napoleon 
by three separate people. Las Cases reads him the 
news. “ At these unexpected words the Emperor 
seizes me by the arm, and cries, ‘ The Calabrians were 
more humane, more generous than those who sent 
me here.’ This was all. After a few moments of 
silence, as he said no more, 1 continued reading.” 
This, perhaps, is the authorised version, as it is that 
given in the “ Letters from the Cape.” 
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O'Meara also brought the first news. He heard 
it with calmness, and immediately demanded if 
Murat had perished on the field of battle. At first 
I hesitated to tell him that his brother-in-law had 
been executed like a criminal. On his repeating the 
question, I informed him of the manner in which 
Murat had been put to death, which he listened to 
without any change of countenance." 

Then Gourgaud brings the first tidings. " I an- 
nounce the fatal news to His Majesty, who keeps 
the same countenance, and remarks that Murat 
must have been mad to risk such an enterprise. I 
say that it grieves me to think of a brave man like 
Murat, who had so often faced death, dying by the 
liands of such people. The Emperor cries out that 
it is horrible. I urge that Ferdinand should not 
have allowed him to be killed. * That is your way of 
thinking, young people, but one does not trifle with a 
throne. Could he be considered as a French Gen- 
eral ? He was one no longer. As a King ? But 
he had never been recognised (by the Bourbons ?) 
as one. Ferdinand had him shot, just as he has 
had a number of people hanged.' " But Gourgaud 
watches him, as they read the newspapers to him, 
and says that he suffers. 

We cannot tell which of the three chroniclers 
really first reported the news to Napoleon, but we 
feel iha.t Gourgaud's narrative is vivid and true. 
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Long afterwards Napoleon sa]^ to Gourgaud, 
“ Murat only got what he deserved. But it is all 
my fault, for I should have left him a marshal, 
and never have made him King of Naples, or even 
Grand Duke of Berg.” 

So in the few specimens that we propose to give 
of Napoleon’s conversation at St Helena we shall 
mainly confine ourselves to the notes taken by 
Gourgaud. Napoleon, however, repeated himself con- 
stantly, and so we obtain corroborative versions of 
many sa3dngs in all the chronicles of the exile. 

One of the chief topics was Religion, and one of 
the books that Napoleon most loved to read aloud 
was the Bible. The reading was not always for the 
highest motive, for on one occasion he reads up the 
books of Samuel and Kings to see what is their tes- 
timony in favour of legitimate monarchy. But on 
other occasions the Bible is read with no such ob- 
ject ; and he was, we are told, a great admirer of 
St Paul. His thoughts, indeed, in this dark hour 
turn much to questions of faith, not altogether to 
edification. But here again, as always in matters of 
fact, we are confronted with an obstacle. Bertrand 
states solemnly that never in France or in camp 
or at Elba or at St Helena did he hear Napoleon 
dissert on the existence of God or the divinity of 
Christ. He always stopped such discussions by 
saying that he believed whatever his parish priest 
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believed. The world, however, will not accept this 
view ; it is determined to have Napoleon's views 
on these subjects. And it seems impossible that 
Gourgaud could have invented what he professes 
to report. However that may be, we have in his 
book endless records of religious conversations full 
of verisimilitude. We have, of course, often read 
anecdotes in which the Emperor is represented as 
pointing to the firmament, and declaiming a vague 
Deism. Newman, too, in a noble passage, has given 
from tradition the final judgment passed on Chris- 
tianity by Napoleon at St Helena : wherein he is 
reported to have compared the shadowy fame of 
Ciesar and Alexander with the living force of Christ, 
and to have summed up with, Can He be less than 
divine ? " But the real Napoleon talked in a very 
diiterent fashion, Gourgaud talks of the stars and 
their Creator in the way attributed to Napoleon, 
but the latter snubs him. Briefly, Napoleon's real 
leaning seems to be to Mahometanism ; his objec- 
tion to Christianity is that it is not sufficiently 
ancient. Had it existed, he says, since the begin- 
ning of the world, he could believe it. But it had 
not ; nor could it have sustained itself till now 
without the Crucifixion and the Crown of Thorns, 
for mankind is thus constituted. Nor can he accept 
that form of religion which would damn Socrates, 
Plato, and, he courteously adds, the English. Why 

9 
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in any case should punishment be eternal ? More- 
over, he avers that he was much disturbed by the 
arguments of the Sheiks in Egypt, who contended 
that those who worshipped three deities must neces- 
sarily be Pagans. 

But, as he proceeds, he becomes more hostile to 
Christianity. “ As for me,” he breaks out on one 
occasion, ” my opinion is formed that Christ never 
existed. He was put to death like any other 
fanatic who professed to be a prophet or a Messiah. 
There were constantly people of this kind. When 
I look back from the New Testament to the Old 
I find one able man — Moses, but the Jews are 
cowardly and cruel.” And he ends by returning 
to the Bible with a map and declaring that he will 
write the campaigns of Moses. 

So slight is his belief in the Saviour, that he mcn- 
.tions as an extraordinary fact that Pope Pius VII. 
did actually beheve in Christ. 

Mahometanism, on the other hand, is more simple ; 
and, he characteristically adds, is superior to Cluis- 
tianity in that it conquered half the world in ten 
years, l^h^ Christianity took three hundred years 
to establi^ itself. Another time he declares Ma- 
hometanism to be the most beautiful of all reli- 
gions. And once he even says " We Mahometans.” 

Although he prefers Mahometanism to Chris- 
tianity, he prefers the Roman to the Anglican com- 
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munion, or, at any rate, the Roman to the Anglican 
ritual. He gives as the reason for his preference, 
that in the Roman Church the people do not under- 
stand the prayers, and that it is not wise to try 
and make such matters too clear. And yet he thinks 
that the clergy should marry, though he should 
hesitate to confess himself to a married priest, who 
whuld repeat everything to his wife. He declares 
‘that he himself, having been anointed, is capable 
of shriving a penitent. He is not so favourable to 
llie hierarchy as to the ritual of Rome. He is hos- 
tile to the Papacy. Britain and Northern Europe 
have wisely, he says, emancipated themselves from 
this yoke, for it is ridiculous that the chief of the 
State should not be chief of the Church of the State. 
For this reason he regrets that Francis I. did not, 
as he nearly did, emancipate himself and his people 
by adhering to the Reformation. He himself had 
regretted in old days when wearied with his dis- 
astrous struggle against the Papacy, that, instead 
of concluding the Concordat, he had not declared 
himself a Protestant. The nation would have fol- 
lowed him, and would have thus freed itself from 
the yoke of Rome. 

As to man, he proclaims himself a materialist. 
Sometimes he thinks that man was created in some 
particular temperature of the air, sometimes that 
he was produced from clay, " as Herodotus nar- 
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rates that Nile mud was transformed into rats,” 
that he was warmed by the sun, and combined with 
electric fluids. " Say what you like, everything is 
matter, more or less organised. When out hunting 
I had the deer cut open, and saw that their interior 
was the same as that of man. When I see that a 
pig has a stomach like mine, and digests like me, 
I say to myself, ‘ If I have a soul, so has he.’ A 
man is only a more perfect being than a dog or a 
tree, and living better. The plant is the first link 
in a chain of which man is the last. I know that 
this is all contrary to religion, but it is my opinion 
that we are all matter.” Again : “ What are 

electricity, galvanism, magnetism ? In these lies 
the great secret of nature. Galvanism works in 
silence. I think myself that man is the product of 
these fluids and of the atmosphere, that the brain 
pumps up these fluids and imparts life, and that the 
soul is composed of these fluids, which after death 
return into the atmosphere, whence they are pumped 
into other brains.” 

Again : " When we are dead, my dear Gour- 
gaud, we are altogether dead. What is a souli' 
where is the soul of a sleeper or of a madman or 
of a babe ? ” 

Another time he breaks out : “ Were I obliged 
to have a religion, I would worship the sun — the 
source of all life — the real God of the earth.” 
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The editors think that Napoleon talked in this 
way in a spirit of opposition to Gourgaud, who 
was a believer — ^more or less orthodox. He did, we 
think, often argue thus to bring out the strength 
of the orthodox position. But often he is only 
thinking aloud in the bitterness of his heart — as 
when he says that he cannot believe in a just God 
punishing and rewarding, for good people are al- 
ways unfortunate and scoundrels are always lucky : 
“ Look at Talleyrand, he is sure to die in his bed." 

Bertrand thinks, says Gourgaud, that the Em- 
peror " has religion," and we certainly think that 
Napoleon was more religious than these conversa- 
tions represent. But he had much lee- way to make 
up. He was the child of a Revolution which ab- 
jured religion. And yet there was strength in him 
to perform the most courageous acts of his life, the 
restoration of the French Church, the conclusion 
of the Concordat, and the compelling his scoffing 
companions in arms to follow him to church. 

Whatever may have been his motives, they must 
have been potent to make him break with the 
traditions of his manhood. For the religious faith 
and observance which still lurked timidly in the 
civic life of France had disappeared from among 
its soldiers. “ The French army at this time," 
says Count Lavallette of the army of Egypt, “ was 
remarkably free from any feeling of religion." 



; And Hie-sametaatltor a ctit^v^ eat^o^te of 
a French <^er vrtio ^^with hiip titi &bt^ which 
nearly wrwkcd. thfe ofi&cer 'says the lord's 
from b^^nning to ^d. Wien the. danger 
is he is. much ashamed and apbldgfe^ thus : 
" I am thirty-eight years old, and I have never 
uttered a prayer since I was six. I cannot under- 
stand how it came into my head just then, for 1 
declare that at this moment it Would be impossible 
for me to remember a word of it." And this hos- 
tility to religion seems to have continued, in spite 
of Cbncordats, to the end of Napoleon's reign ; for, 
as we are told on the same authority, when mass 
was celebrated in the Emperor's presence at the 
great function of the Champ de Mai during the 
Hundred Days, thirteen years after the Concordat, 
every one turned their backs to the altar. 

His life of camps, his revolutionary associations, 
his conflict with the Papacy, kept Napoleon aloof 
from the faith in which he was bom. Talleyrand 
told Henry Greville that Louis XVIII. was sur- 
prised, on arriving in Paris, to find that the libraiy 
of his predecessor's cabinet consisted principally of 
boote on theological subjects, and that these were 
favourite study. Greville asked in reply if 
.Talleyrand thought that Napoleon was a believer. 

Je suis port^ k croire qu'il 6tait croyant, mais il 
p^ait le gofit de ces sujets/' said Talleyrand. We 
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faith oi Napoleon Was'^st e<}ual- t(>>%iat of his 
successor pn tW tWone or to that of his prince of 
Benevento. 
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All thW we can safely gather' from his conveifea- 

tion at St Helena is that his mind turns greatly 
on these questions of religion. He ponders and 
struggles. A remark which he lets fall at St Helena 
explains probably his normal state of mind. " Only 
a madman/' he says one day, " declares that he 
will die without a confessor. There is so much 
that one does not know, that one cannot explain.*' 
And as he spoke of the mysteries of religion, we 
may speak of his frame of mind with regard to 
them. ** There is so much that one does not know, 
that one cannot explain," 

Besides this high and engrossing topic, Napoleon 
ranges over a hundred others, characteristic of the 
man, and interesting to us, besides .his discursive 
reminiscences and his acute views of the future. 
These last, as recorded by Las Cases and Montholon, 
give one the idea rather of political programmes, 
destined for external consumption, than of his 
own inner thoughts. Some are professedly so. Mon- 
tholon, as it were, suddenly produces from his port- 
folio a constitution dictated by Napoleon for the 
empire of France under his son. We do not know 
if it be authentic, but we observe that the editors 
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of the Emperor's works coldly ignore it. We our- 
selves incline to the belief that it was Composed in 
the seclusion of Ham with an eye to the Bonaparte 
restoration which soon afterwards took place. The 
official editors print, however, Montholon’s record 
of the instructions dictated by the dying man for 
his son on April 17, 1821, which seems to be a genu- 
ine manifesto. 

To us, of course, what he says of the English is 
of rare interest. He had all his hfe been waging 
war against Britain in some form or another, and 
yet he had always been strangely ignorant with 
r^ard to us. Metternich, who had been in Eng- 
land, noticed when Napoleon was on the throne, 
that as regards England he believed only what he 
chose to believe, and that these ideas were totally 
false. This is the more strange, for the cause of 
his victories lay largely in the care with which he 
studied his adversaries. And, throughout his reign, 
he had kept a keen eye on British journalism and 
British politics. His sensitiveness to the criticism 
of English newspapers, which, after all, was the 
only newspaper criticism that he had to face, was 
no secret to his household. He insisted on every 
abusive phrase being translated to him, and was 
furious at the result. In spite of this painful edu- 
cation he never at St. Helena touched on the Eng- 
lish without betraying the strangest ignorance of 
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their character and habits of mind. Had I” he 
says, " been allowed to go to London in 1815, I 
should have been carried in triumph. All the popu- 
lace would have been on my side, and my reasoning 
would have convinced the Greys and the Grevillcs." 
Even had he entered London as a conqueror, he 
seems to have persuaded himself that the result 
would have been the same. He told Las Cases that 
four days after landing in England he would have 
been in London. I should have entered it, not as 
a conqueror, but as a liberator. I should have been 
William III. over again, but more generous and 
more disinterested. The discipline of my army 
would have been perfect, and the troops would 
have behaved as if they were in Paris. No sacri- 
fices, not even an indemnity, would have been 
exacted from the English. We should have pre- 
sented ourselves, not as conquerors, but as brothers 
who came to restore to them their liberties and 
their rights. I should have bade the English work 
out their own regeneration themselves ; for, as they 
were our elders in political legislation, we wished to 
have nothing to do with it except to enjoy their 
happiness and prosperity ; and I should have acted 
in good faith. So that in a few months, the two 
nations, so long hostile, would have become identical 
by their principles, their maxims, and their inter- 
ests/' It is scarcely necessary to suggest that he 
qa 
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said, Then you must go to England ; for after 
all there are only two nations, France and Eng- 
land, the rest are nothing." Still more remarkable 
was his language to Foy. In the midst of the 
Peninsular War Foy came to Paris and had two or 
three interviews with the Emperor. One day Napo- 
leon said to him abruptly : " Tell me, are my soldiers 
fighting well ? " “ What do you mean, Sire ? Of 
course. ..." " Yes, yes, I know. But are they 
afraid of the English soldiers ? " " Sire, they re- 
spect them but do not fear them." "WeU, you 
see, the English have always beaten them, Cressy, 
Agincourt, Marlborough." " But, Sire, the battle 
of Fontenoy." "Ah I the battle of Fontenoy. 
That is a day that made the monarchy live forty 
years longer than it would otherwise." 

On another occasion, at St Helena, when Napoleon 
conceived Lady Malcolm to be saying that he hated 
England, he interrupted her with much animation, 
saying she was mistaken, he did not hate the 
English ; on the contrary, he had always had the 
highest opinion of their character. " I have been de- 
ceived, and here I am on a vile rock in the midst 
of the ocean. I believe there are more honourable 
men in England proportionately than in any other 
country— but then there are some very bad, they 
are in extremes." On other occasions he says: 
"The English are quite a different race from us. 
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they have something of the bulldog in them, they 
love blood.'* “ They are ferocious, they fear death 
less than we do, have more philosophy, and live 
more from day to day." 

He thought well and justly of our blockades 
(“ les Anglais bloquent tr^s bien "), but ill, and 
with even more justice, of our diplomacy. He 
could not understand, and posterity shares his be- 
wilderment, why the British had derived so little 
benefit from their long struggle and their victory. 
He thinks that they must have been stung by 
the reproach of being a nation of shopkeepers, 
and have wished to show their magnanimity. 
“ Probably for a thousand years such another op- 
portunity of aggrandising England will not occur. 
In the position of affairs nothing could have been 
refused to you." It was ridiculous, he said, to 
leave Batavia to the Dutch, and Bourbon and 
Pondicherry to the French. He would not have 
given a farthing for either, had it not been for his 
hope of driving the English out of India. " Your 
Ministers, too," he says, " should have stipulated 
for a commercial monopoly in the seas of India 
and China. You ought not to have allowed the 
French or any other nation to put their nose be- 
yond the Cape. ... At present the English can 
dictate to the world, more especially if they with- 
draw their troops from the Continent, rdegate Wd* 
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lington to his estates, and remain a. purely maritime 
Power. She can then do what she likes.*' You 
want old Lord Chatham for a Prime Minister," he 
says another day. 

Again ; " You English have imposed a contribu- 
tion on France of 500 millions of francs, but after 
all I imposed one of ten milliards on your country. 
While you raised yours by your bayonets, I raised 
mine through your Parliament." 

He set himself to learn English, and Las Cases to 
teach him. The lessons were pursued for a few 
months, " sometimes with an admirable ardour — 
sometimes with a visible disgust," from January to 
October 1816, and then ceased all but entirely. 
There had already been an abortive attempt on the 
voyage. Las Cases, who had himself since his 
return to France somewhat forgotten the spoken 
language, says that his illustrious pupil managed to 
some extent to understand English as he read it, 
but that his pronunciation was so extraordinary as 
to constitute to some extent a new language. The 
longest specimen that we possess of Napoleon's 
English is thus phonetically given by Henry, who 
heard it, " Veech you tink de best town ? " He 
wrote an English letter under an assumed name 
to Las Cases, which the facile courtier declares to 
have deceived him. We give it here as the only 
written English of Napoleon's that we possess. 
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and as a proof of the polite credulity of Las 
Cases. 

'' Count Lascases. Since sixt wek, y learn the 
english and y do not any progress. Sixt week do 
fourty and two day. If might have learn fivty 
word, for day, i could know it two thousands and 
two hundred. It is in the dictionary more of foorty 
thousand ; even he could most twenty ; hot much 
of terns. For know it or hundred and twenty week 
which do more two years. After this you shall 
agree that the study one tongue is a great labour 
who it must do into the young aged. 

'' Longwood, this morning, the seven march 
thursday one thousand eight hundred sixteen after 
nativity the yors (sic) (lord) Jesus Christ.*' 

It was thus addressed : 

** Count Lascases, chambellan of the S.M., Long- 
wood ; into his polac : very press." 

He read English history with interest, having 
read none since he left school. " I am reading 
Hume," he said one day. "These English are a 
ferocious race; what crimes there are in their 
history. Think of Henry VIII. marrying Lady 
Seymour the^,^ay after he had had Anne Boleyn 
beheaded. We should never have done such a 
thing in our country. Nero never committed such 
crimes. And Queen Mary I Ah ! the Salic law is 
an excellent arrangement." But the most inter- 
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esting result of this is that he discourses on the 
analogies between Cromwell and himself. There is 
no doubt, he thinks, some resemblance between the 
reign of Charles 1. and the French Revolution, but 
there could be no real comparison between his own 
position and that of Cromwell. He was thrice chosen 
by the free election of the people, and the French 
army had only waged war with strangers. Cromwell 
had one essential quality, dissimulation ; he had also 
great political talents, and consummate judgment, 
for there was no action in his life which could be 
criticised as being ill calculated. Was he a great 
general ? Napoleon does not know enough of him 
to judge. 

On French history he makes one or two interesting 
and indeed startling remarks. St Louis he con- 
sidered an imbecile.*' To Lady Malcolm he said 
that Henry IV. was undoubtedly the greatest man 
that ever sate on the throne of France. But this 
judgment was only for external use : in his interior 
circle he spoke very differently. Henry IV., he 
declared, never did anything great. Voltaire made 
him the fashion by the ** Henriade," and then he 
was exalted in order to depreciate Loins XIV., who 
was hated. Napoleon laughed when he saw Henry 
described as the greatest captain of ancient or 
modem times. He was, no doubt, a good sort of 
man ; a brave man, indeed, who would charge sword 
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in hand ; but, after all, an old greybeard pursuing 
women in the streets of Paris could only be an 
old fool. 

Louis XIV., in the opinion of the Emperor, was 
the greatest king that France had possessed. " There 
are only he and I. He had 400,000 men under 
arms, and a King of France who could collect such 
a host could be no ordinary man. Only he or I 
was able to raise such armies." Had he himself 
lived under the old monarchy, he thinks he would 
have risen to be a marshal. For, as it was, he had 
been remarked as a lieutenant: he would soon 
have become a colonel and been placed on the staff 
of a marshal, whom he would have guided, and 
under whom he would have distinguished himself. 

He utters one speculation on contemporary 
French history which must not be taken too seriously. 
“ Would to God," he says, " that the King and the 
Princes had remained (in March 1815). The 
troops would have come over to me : the King and 
the Princes would have been massacred ; and so 
Louis XVIII. would not be on the throne." Some- 
times in his wrath he flies out against France her- 
self : " She has been violated, she is henceforth 
only a cowardly dishonoured country. She has 
only had her deserts, for instead of rallying to me, 
she deserted me." 

He talks freely of his family. And it is perhaps 
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his firankness in this respect that chiefly distin- 
guishes him from a sovereign bom in the purple. 
No one can conceive the contemporary emperors, 
Alexander or Francis, conversing with their suites 
on the most intimate family matters. One might 
almost say that this is the note of distinction be- 
tween the legitimate and the parvenu sovereign. 
At any rate, the Empress Catherine, who was bom 
remote from the prospect of a throne, had this 
surprising candour. 

His family was, he says, among the first in Corsica, 
and he had still a great number of cousinb in the 
island. He reckons them indeed at eighty. He 
was sure that a number of these was among the 
band of Corsicans who followed Murat in his mad 
and fatal attempt at Fizzo ; though as a matter 
of fact the dan Bonaparte in Corsica would have 
nothing to do with Murat or his expedition. But 
he did not care to be considered a Corsican at all. 
In the first place, he was French: “I was bom 
in 1769 when Corsica had been united to France " ; 
though his enemies accused him of having exchanged 
birthdays with Joseph, who was bom in 1768, and 
so before the union. A tactless mayor of Lyons, 
under this belief, had innocently complimented him 
on having done so much for France, though not 
a Frenchman. But, secondly, putting his French 
nationality aside, he protested that he was rather 
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Italian or Tuscan than Corsican. Two centuries ago 
Iiis family lived in Tuscany. " I have one foot in 
Italy, and one in France.” It is obvious to the 
candid reader that both feet were politically of use 
to him, for he reigned in France and Italy. His 
Corsican origin was of no use to him, and was there- 
fore minimised. 

He makes some curious remarks about his de- 
scent. There was a tendency at one time to prove it 
from the Man in the Iron Mask. It came about in 
this way. The Governor of Pignerol, where the 
mysterious prisoner was confined, was named Bom- 
pars; he was said to have married his daughter 
to the captive (who was, in the belief of Napoleon, 
the brother of Louis XIV.), and smuggled them off 
to Corsica under the name of Bonaparte. ” I had 
only to say the word,” said the Emperor, ” and 
this fable would have been believed.” 

When he married Marie Louise, the Emperor 
Francis became anxious as to his son-in-law’s 
nobility of birth, and sent him a packet of papers 
establishing his descent from the Dukes of Florence. 
Napoleon returned them to Mettemich with the 
remark that he had nothing to do with such tom- 
foolery ; that in any case the Dukes of Florence 
were inferior to the Emperors of Germany; that 
he would not be inferior to his father-in-law ; and 
that his nobility dated from Montenotte. 
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Napoleon himself seems to incline to one illustrious 
connection, for he sa)^ that the name of Bonaparte 
is the same as Bonarotti or Buenarotti. Did he 
then believe himself related to Michael Angelo? 
He r^ets, too, that he did not allow an ancestor 
of his, Bonaventure or Boniface Bonaparte, to be 
canonised. The Capucins, to which order the monk 
belonged, were eager for the distinction, which 
would have cost a million francs. The Pope, when 
he came to Paris, spontaneously offered this compli- 
ment, which Napoleon was inclined to accept, as it 
would, he thought, conciliate the priesthood. But it 
was finally decided that it might afford matter for 
ridicule, so dangerous anywhere, so fatal in France. 

Napoleon seems to have no family secrets from his 
companions. His father died at Montpellier at the 
age of thirty-five, he says at one time, thirty-nine 
at another. He had been a man of pleasure all his 
life, extravagant, " wishing to play the great noble ” ; 
but at the last he could not have enough monks 
and priests round him, so that at Montpellier they 
considered him a saint. Napoleon’s great-imcle to 
some extent restored the family fortunes, and died 
wealthy : so much so that Pauline thought it worth 
while to steal the purse from under his pillow as he 
was dying. The Emperor discusses quite calmly a 
common report that Paoli was his father, and gives 
a conclusive but not very refined or decorous reason 
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for disbelieving it. Still Paoli took a semi-paternal 
interest in him. “ You, Bonaparte, are all Plutarch, 
you have nothing modem about you," the general 
said to him. And of him to others : “ That young 
man bears the head of Caesar on the body of Alex- 
ander: there is the stuff of ten Syllas in him." 
Both his father and mother were very handsome. 
She during her pregnancy followed the army of 
independence. The French generals took pity on 
her, and allowed her to come to her own house for 
her confinement. She availed herself of the permis- 
sion, and was delivered of Napoleon. " So that I can 
say I was conceived when Corsica was independent, 
and bora when Corsica was French." This last point 
was, of course, capital for him, and for his dynasty. 

Here perhaps may be noted the singular con- 
nection of Napoleon with Corsica. He was bom 
there. He lived there till he was nine. With the 
first freedom of manhood he returns there. Of 
the period between January i, 1786, and June 1793 
he spends more than three years and two months 
in Corsica, so unsuccessfully that he leaves it a 
penniless and proscribed fugitive, and never again 
sees the island, of which he could have had nothing 
but bitter and humiliating recollections, except 
for a moment on his return from Egypt, and in 
outline from Elba. Nevertheless, Corsica follows 
himi— he could shut his eyes and smell Corsica, he 
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says at St Helena— and profoundly influences his 
career. During his early years on the island he 
had contracted a life-long feud, after the Corsican 
fashion, vrith Pozzo di Borgo. That vendetta 
was fateful if not mortal. For to Pozzo di Borgo, 
more, perhaps, than to any other single man, is 
due the first overthrow of Napoleon. It is strange 
that a village quarrel in Corsica should have been 
fought to an issue on so vast a scene, and have 
decided, maybe, the mastery of Europe. 

After her flight from Corsica and her arrival at 
Marseilles the Emperor’s mother was once more, 
he tells us, in a desperate plight. She and her 
daughters had not a farthing to live upon. He 
himself was reduced to an assignat of five francs, 
and was on the verge of suicide, being indeed on 
the brink of the Seine for that purpose, when a 
friend lent him money and saved him. His 
mother had thirteen children, of whom he was 
the third. “ C’est une mdtresse femme.” 

He receives a letter from his mother, and, though 
he destroyed it, is sufficiently moved by it to quote it 
to his companions. Its tenderness indeed might well 
aflect a son ; for she wishes, old and blind as she 
is, to come to St Helena. ” I am very old," she 
writes, " to make a journey of two thousand leagues. 
1 should die perhaps on the way, but, never mind, 
1 should die nearer you.” His nurse, who long sur- 
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vived him, and whom he remembered affectionately 
in his will, came to Paris for the coronation, where 
the Pope took so much notice of her that Madame 
Laetitia was almost jealous. His foster-brother, 
her son, became captain of a vessel in the British 
navy. 

Even of his wives he is not chary of talking, nor 
is he sparing of the most intimate details about 
both._ He wonders if he ever really loved anybody. 
If so, it was Josephine, — a little. She* generally 
lied, but always cleverly, except with regard to 
her age. As to that she got into such a tangle, 
that her statements could only be reconciled on 
the hypothesis that Eugene was twelve years old 
when he was bom. She never asked anything 
for herself or her children, but made mountains of 
debt. Her greatest defect was a vigilant and 
constant jealousy. However, she was not jealous 
of Marie Louise, though the latter was extremely 
susceptible as to her predecessor. When the 
Emperor tried to take his second wife to see his 
first the former burst into tears, and she endeav- 
oured by every possible ruse and device to prevent 
his going there. 

Marie Louise, he declares, was innocence itself and 
really loved him. Had she not been influenced by 
that wretch (canaille) Madame de Montebello, and by 
Corvisart, who was a scoundrel (miserable), she too 
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would have followed him to Elba. " And then her 
father has placed that ' polisson ’ Neipperg by her 
side.” This is perhaps the only avowal which we 
have from Napoleon, who kept up appearances 
gallantly to the last, that he was aware of his wife’s 
infidelity; though a letter to Lavallette had in- 
formed him of it during the Hundred Days, and 
his suite were all gossiping about the scandal. Still 
he always praises Marie Louise, and gives, in sum, 
the following account of her. She was never at ease 
with the French, remembering they had killed her 
aunt Marie Antoinette. She was always truthful 
and discreet, and courteous to all, even those whom 
she most detested. She was cleverer than her 
father, whom alone of her family she loved : she 
could not bear her step-mother. Different in this 
from Josephine, she was delighted when she received 
ten thousand francs to spend. One could have 
trusted her with any secret, and she had been 
enjoined at Vienna to obey Napoleon in ever3d;hing. 
She was a charming child, a good woman, and had 
saved his life. And yet, all said and done, he loved 
Josephine better. Josephine was a true woman, 
she was his choice, they had risen together. lie 
loved her person, her grace. ” She would have fol- 
lowed me to Elba,” he says, with oblique reproach. 
Had she had a child of his, he would never have 
left her. It would have been better so for her, 
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and for France. For it was Austria that lost him. 
But for the Austrian marriage, he would never 
iiave made war on Russia. He declares that he has 
made up his mind, should Marie Louise die, not 
to marry again. Considering the circumstances in 
which he was placed, and the area of choice pre- 
sented to him at St Helena, there is sometliing 
half comic, half tragic in the declaration. 

To his little son he makes one bitter allusion. 
Gourgaud, on the 15th of August, the imperial 
festival, presents the Emperor with a bouquet as if 
from the King of Rome. Bah 1 ** says Napoleon 
rudely, the King of Rome thinks no more of me 
tlian he does of you.*' But that his thoughts were 
always with the boy his will and, indeed, his con- 
versations sufficiently prove. It was his intention, 
he says, to have given the Kingdom of all Italy, 
with Rome as the capital, to his second son, had 
he had one. 

Caroline, who married Murat, was considered, 
he tells us, in childhood to be the dunce and Cin- 
derella of the family. But she developed favour- 
ably, and became a capable and handsome woman. 
He cannot, however, disguise his fury with her 
second marriage. He can scarcely believe it — after 
twenty years of marriage, within fifteen months of 
the violent death of her husband, with children 
grown up, that she should marry again, publicly. 
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and, where of all places ? at Vienna. If the news 
be true it will have astonished him more than 
an5^hing that ever happened. Human nature is 
indeed strange. And then explodes his inmost 
thought : Ah ! la coquine, la coquine, Tamour Ta 
toujours conduite.*' 

We have seen that he considered Louis XIV. 
the greatest of French sovereigns ; and this news 
of Caroline's marriage produces the strangest of 
analogies between them. Readers of St Simon 
will recollect the vivid description he gives of the 
day when Louis XIV. received the tidings that 
his cherished son, the Due du Maine, had, on a 
signal occasion, behaved with something less than 
conspicuous courage. How the King, then at Marly, 
perceives a scullion pocketing a biscuit : how his 
suppressed fury breaks out and wreaks itself on 
the relatively innocent object : how he rushes up 
before the astonished court and breaks his stick on 
the servant's back : how the man flies and the 
King stands swearing at him, and impotently brand- 
ishing the stump of his cane. The courtiers cannot 
believe their eyes, and the King retires to conceal 
his agitation. So, on hearing of Caroline's nuptials, 
Napoleon sits down to dinner bursting with un- 
controllable wrath. He declares that the pastry is 
gritty, and his anger, expending itself on the cook, 
passes all restraint. Rarely, says Gourgaud, never. 
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says Montholon, has the Emperor been seen in such 
a rage. He orders that the man shall be beaten 
and dismissed. The scene is grotesque and painful 
enough, but it is*Caroline, not the cook, that is the 
cause. 

It was not, we may surmise, his sister’s marriage 
alone that provoked this explosion. The news had 
probably brought back to him that day in 1814 when 
he received the news that Murat had betrayed 
him and turned his arms against France. The Em- 
peror’s feeling for Murat at that time was a bitter 
contempt for the " barber,” as he called him, whom 
he had raised to be a king. His anger he re- 
served for his sister, who, as he knew, governed and 
directed her husband. His language about her, too, 
was such, as reported by Barras (who is, however, 
a questionable witness in matters relating to Napo- 
leon), that a French editor, by no means squeamish, 
is unable to print it. In any case, whether indeli- 
cate or not, we may be sure that it was forcible, 
and that on this day of petulance the misalliance 
of Caroline brought to his mind a darker tragedy 
and a direr wrath. 

Of his brothers he soys little that is worth re- 
cording, in view of other and fuller revelations else- 
where. He declares compendiously that they have 
done him much harm. He made a great mistake, 
he says, in making Joseph a king, especially m Spain, 
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where a firm and military sovereign was required ; 
whereas Joseph thought of nothing but gallantry 
at Madrid. Joseph, in his great brother's opinion, 
was not a soldier, though he fancied himself one, 
nor was he even brave. It may here be mentioned 
that as Napoleon's appearance deteriorated at St 
Helena it strikingly resembled that of Joseph. Las 
Cases declares that on at least one occasion he 
could have sworn that it was Joseph and not Na- 
poleon whom he saw. With regard to Louis and 
Lucien, their mania for publishing indifferent verses, 
and dedicating them to the Pope, is a constant per- 
plexity to him. Of both poetasters he remarks at 
different times: "II faut avoir le diable au corps." 
Lucien, says Napoleon, wished, after Brumaire, 
to many the Queen of Etruria, and threatened if 
this were refused to marry a woman of bad char- 
acter, — ^a menace which he carried out. He was, in 
his brother's judgment, useless during the Hundred 
Days ; but aspired after Waterloo to the dictator- 
ship. He pointed out that his relations to the Re- 
publican party would make him acceptable to them, 
and that he would give the military command to 
the Emperor. Napoleon, without answering this 
strange rhapsody, turned to Carnot, who declared 
unhesitatingly that he could speak on behalf of the 
Republicans, not one of whom would prefer Lucien's 
dictatorship to the Emperor's. Eliza, the member 
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of his family who most resembled him in character 
and talents, and whom, perhaps for that reason, 
lie disliked, he scarcely mentions ; nor does he say 
much of the exquisite and voluptuous Pauline. 

From the world at large the Bonaparte family 
has scarcely received sufficient attention. For it 
was an astonishing race. Bom and reared in 
poverty and obscurity, it assumed a divine right 
with easy grace. No Bourbons or.Hapsburgs were 
so imbued with their royal prerogatives as these 
princes of an hour. Joseph believed firmly that 
he would easily have established himself as King 
of Spain, if Napoleon would only have withdrawn 
his troops. Louis had the same conviction with 
regard to Holland. Murat and Caroline were not 
less fatuous at Naples. Jerome promptly estab- 
lished the state and etiquette of a petty Louis XIV. 
Not less remarkable was their tenacity of character. 
All unfriendly commentator is forced to admit that 
their qualities or defects were all out of the common. 
Tlie women even approached greatness. Caroline 
and Eliza had striking qualities. And all, brothers 
and sisters, had something of the inflexibility of their 
mighty head, and the fullest possible measure of his 
self-confidence. They frequently defied him. Some 
did not scruple to abandon him. The two governing 
sisters tried to cut themselves adrift from his for- 
tunes, and make terms as independent sovereigns 
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with the enemy. Lucien believed that he could 
more than fill the place of Napoleon. In this astound- 
ing race, says Pasquier, the most binding engage- 
ments and the most sacred affections melted away 
at the first aspect of a political combination. 

His confidences do not end with his family, for he 
likes to talk of his loves. He has had, as he counts 
on his fingers, seven mistresses in his life : ** C’est 
beaucoup." But, after all, it is not much when 
we remember that a learned and competent his- 
torian is devoting three thick volumes to this side 
of Napoleon's character. Of the most famous, Ma- 
dame Walewska, to whom at one time he seems to 
have been sincerely attached (though he thought 
all Polish women addicted to intrigue), he speaks 
with great detachment. She was obtained for 
him, he declares, by Talleyrand. He avers to 
Gourgaud, when vexed with the General, that when 
they started for St Helena he would have given 
her to Gourgaud as a wife, but not now, such was 
the change in his sentiments. He hears with com- 
placency that she has married M. d'Omano. ** She 
is rich and must have saved, and I settled a great 
deal on the two children.” ” Your Majesty,” says 
the tactless equerry, ” paid Madame Walewska ten 
thousand francs a month.” The Emperor blushes, 
and asks him how he knows this. ” Lord 1 ” says 
Gourgaud, "as if I were not too dose to your 
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Majesty not to know that sort of thing: your 
household knew everything/' On another occasion 
Napoleon declares that one of his main grievances 
against Murat was that King Joachim had seques- 
trated in 1814 the Neapolitan estates of Madame 
Walewska. 

He speaks with candour of his relations with 
Mademoiselle Georges and Madame Grassini, with 
Madame Duchdtel, Madame GaUi^no, and Madame 
Pellaprat. Of another lady whose name Gourgaud 
does not record, but who may easily be identified 
as Madame Fourds, he says summarily, She was 
seventeen, and I was commander-in-chief I " He 
was supposed when Emperor to disdain female 
society : he admits the fact and explains it. He de- 
clares that he was naturally susceptible, and feared 
to be dominated by women. Consequently he had 
avoided them, but in this, he confesses, he made 
a great blunder. Were he again on throne he 
should make a point of spending two hours a day 
in conversation with ladies, from whom he should 
learn much. He had endeavoured . during the 
Hundred Days, indeed, to repair the fault of his 
former indifference. But whatever he may have 
been in France, he is diffuse on this topic at St 
Helena. When he finds himself engaged in a 
gloomy retrospect, he turns the conversation by 
saying, Let us talk about women,” and then, like 
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a good Frenchman, he discusses the subject with 
a zest worthy of Henry the Fourth. During on€ 
dinner, for example, the conversation turns entirely; 
on the question whether fat women are more admir- 
able than thin. He discourses on his preference 
for fair women over dark. Time has to be killed. 

Naturally, he likes most to talk of his battles— oi 
which he counts no less than sixty — and speaks ol 
them with simple candour. ** War/' he says, is a 
strange art. I have fought sixty battles, and I 
assure you that I have learned nothing from all 
of them that I did not know in the first. Look 
at Caesar : he fights in the first battle as in the 
last.*’ 

He takes full responsibility for the Russian cam- 
paign. " I was master, and all blame rests on me " 
(though he cannot bring himself to make the same 
admission with regard to Waterloo). When he 
knew at Dresden that he would not have the support 
of Sweden or Turkey, he should not have proceeded 
with the expedition. But even then, had he not 
remained in'Moscow, he would have been successful. 
That was his great fault. I ought to have only 
remained there a fortnight. After arriving there 
I should have crushed what remained of Kutusow's 
army, marched on Maio-Jaroslavetz, Toula, and 
Kaluga : proposing to the Russians to retire without 
destroying anything." 
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He constantly repeats that his marriage with 
Marie Louise was the cause of the war with Russia, 
for it made him feel sure of the support of Austria. 
Prussia, too, was as usual, he says, pining for ag- 
grandisement, and so he reckoned with confidence 
on these two Powers, though he had no other allies. 
But “ I was in too great a hurry. I should have 
remained a year on the Niemen and in Prussia, and 
then devoured Prussia." It is strange, indeed, to 
observe how heartily, as if by a foreboding, he 
hates Prussia. He bitterly regrets that at Tilsit he 
did not depose the King, and proclaim that the 
House of Hohenzollem had ceased to reign. He is 
confident that Alexander would not have opposed 
such a course, provided Napoleon did not himself 
annex the kingdom. A petty Hohenzollem prince 
on his staff had, he teUs us, asked for the Prussian 
throne, and Napoleon would have been disposed to 
give it him had he been descended from the great 
Frederic (who, by-the-bye, was childless). But his 
family was a branch which had separated three 
centuries ago from the royal stock. Alid then, says 
the Emperor, with less verisimilitude, I was over* 
persuaded by the King of Prussia. 

He made, he admits, a fatal mistake in not 
sending Ferdinand back to Spain after the Russian 
campaign, for that would have restored to him 
180,000 good soldiers. The Spanish blunder began, 
10 
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he confesses, from his having said to himself on 
watching the quarrels of the Spanish Bourbons: 
“ Let us get rid of them, and there will be no more 
Bourbons left." He apparently counted the Sicilian 
Bourbons for nothing. 

Still it is to Austria, in his judgment, that he owes 
his fall. Without Essling he would have destroyed 
the Austrian monarchy, but Essling cost him too 
dear. Austria is, he thinks, the real enemy of 
France, and he regrets having spared her. At one 
moment he had thoughts of causing a revolution 
there ; at another, of carving her into three king- 
doms, Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia. 

What, does he think, was his most brilliant vic- 
tory? Austerlitz? Perhaps, he answers. But he 
has a leaning for Borodino, it was superb, it was 
fought so far from home. To Bertrand he stated 
emphatically that it was Borodino — " It was the 
Battle of Giants " — and took peculiar pride in tiie 
intuition which had made him before the battle 
make himself master of the mamelon and redoubt 
in front of the enemy's position. At Austerlitz was 
the best army, and at Wagram the largest army that 
he had ever commanded in battle. After Austerlitz 
the quality of his army declined. He recurs with 
constant pride to the strategy of Eckmuhl : " that 
superb manoeuvre, the finest that I ever executed," 
where with fifty thousand men he defeated a hundred 
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and twenty thousand. Had he slept the previous 
night he could never have won that victory ; as it 
was, he had to kick Lannes awake. A commander- 
in-chief should never sleep ; it is then that he should 
work. That is why he used a carriage to avoid 
unnecessary fatigue in the daytime. Joseph, he de- 
clares, lost the battle of Vittoria by his somnolence. 

A great general, he says, is rarely found. Of all 
tlie generals produced by the Revolution, Desaix 
and Hoche are the only ones, he thinks, who had 
the makings of one. The campaign of Diimouriez in 
Champagne was extremely fine and bold : he was 
tlie only man produced out of the nobility. K 16 ber, 
says Napoleon, oddly enough, had the qualities and 
defects of a tall man. Turenne is the greatest of 
French generals : he is the only one who became 
bolder with old age. ** He does exactly what I should 
have done in his place. . . . Had he come to me 
at Wagram, he would at once have understood the 
position. So would Cond6, but not Caesar or Hanni- 
bal. Had I had a man like Turenne to second me 
in my campaigns, I should have been master of the 
world, but I had nobody. When I was absent, my 
lieutenants were always beaten. . , . Cond6 was 
a general by intuition, Turenne by experience. I 
think much more highly of Turenne than of Frederic. 
In the place of that sovereign he would have done 
niuch more, and would not have committed Fred- 
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eric’s mistakes. Frederic, indeed, did not thoroughly 
understand artillery.” 

“ I count myself for half in the battles I have won, 
and it is much even to name the general in connec- 
tion with a victory, for it is after all the army that 
wins it.” And yet he sets great store by officers. 
“A perfect army,” he says, on another occasion, 
” would be that in which each officer knew what to 
do according to circumstances ; the best army is 
that which is nearest to this.” 

In his judgment of hostile generals, when in active 
life, he had been politic. A trustworthy associate 
of his in those days records that Napoleon often said 
that Alvinzy was the best general that he had ever 
had opposed to him in Italy, and for that reason he 
had never mentioned Alvinzy in his bulletins, whereas 
he constantly commended Beaulieu, Wiirmser, or 
the Archduke Charles, whom he did not fear. It 
seems probable that he afterwards entertained a 
higher opinion of the Archduke. He declined, as 
we have seen, to confide his opinion of Wellington 
to Warden, and at St Helena he could not be fair 
to the Duke. But, when on the throne, he had 
coupled Wellington's name with his own in a strange 
connection. It was because Wellington had dev- 
astated the country in his retreat on Lisbon. 
” Only Wellington and I are capable of executing 
such measures.” And he adds with perversity that 
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he regards the ravaging of the Palatinate as the 
greatest act of Louvois. 

He regretted Elba. “ This day year I was at 
Elba/' he says gloomily. Had the stipulated in- 
come been paid, he would have kept open house 
for the learned men of Europe, for whom he would 
have formed a centre. He would have built a 
palace for them, and led a country-house life sur- 
rounded by men of mark. He would, too, have en- 
riched the island by throwing open its little ports. 
Sometimes, again, he speaks of making it a second 
Gibraltar and an emporium of American commerce. 
Lucien, who seems not to have thoroughly under- 
stood his brother, wished to have the minerals of the 
island for nothing. 

But Bertrand confided to Gourgaud that St Helena 
was better than Elba, that at any rate they were 
more unhappy at Elba. It was terrible to leave the 
most splendid throne in the world for a tiny island 
where one was not even sure of a good reception ; 
and for four months they were deeply depressed. 
At St Helena the greatness of the fall was less sen- 
sible ; they had become accustomed to it. Napoleon 
on this point declared conflicting opinions. Some- 
times he regrets Elba : often he abuses St Helena, 
but on one occasion he launches into praise of it, at 
any rate as a residence for his suite. ** We are very 
happy here, we can ride, we have a good table, we 
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can go away whenever we like, we are well received 
everywhere, and covered with glory,** records the 
unhappy Gourgaud, at whom this discourse was 
aimed. 

In speaking of Elba the Emperor gives one curious 
detail. When he left Fontainebleau in 1814 
had little hope of returning. The first hope that he 
conceived arose from his perceiving that no officers’ 
wives were invited to the banquets at the H6tel 
de Ville. 

One of his favourite topics, in treating which he 
reveals the practical character of his mind, is that of 
private budgets. He is always discussing them. At 
one time it is the budget of a man of 200,000 francs 
a year. The imaginary person is French, of course ; 
for a Dutchman, he declares, in a tone of approba- 
tion, would with such an income only spend 30,000 
francs a year. Another time he reckons up the ex- 
penditure of a man with 500,000 francs a year. 
This is the fortune he would himself prefer ; to live 
in the country with 500,000 or 600,000 francs a year, 
and with a little house in Paris like the one that 
he had in the Rue Chantereine. But he could live 
very comfortably on 12 francs a day. He would 
dine for thirty sous, he would frequent reading- 
rooms and libraries, and go to the play in the pit. 
His room would cost him twenty francs a month. 
But suddenly he remembers that he must have a 
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servant, for he can no longer dress himself, and so 
he raises his figure and says that one could be very 
happy with twenty francs a day, — it is only a 
question of limiting one’s wants. He would amuse 
himself greatly, living only with people of a similar 
fortune. The most comical result of this habit or 
game of calculation appears when he re-reads 
“Clarissa Harlowe.” He cannot wade through it, 
though he devoured it at eighteen, and so forth. 
But what really perplexes him is the personal ex- 
penditure of Lovelace. ** He has only two thousand 
pounds a year : I made out his budget at once.” 

In the same practical spirit of detail, when wait- 
ing for a moment in Montholon’s sitting-room, 
li(j hastily values the furniture piece by piece and 
appraises it at thirty napoleons at most. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE SUPREME REGRETS 

H e seems to concentrate the main regrets of his 
solitude on three capital points : that he could 
not have died at some supreme moment of his career ; 
that he left Eg5^t and gave up his Eastern ambi- 
tions ; and, of course, Waterloo. As to the first, he 
discusses the right moment with his suite. '*For 
the sake of history, I should have died at Moscow, 
Dresden, or Waterloo.*' Again : I should have 
died after my entry into Moscow ** : or I should 
have died at La Moskowa (Borodino).*' Gourgaiid 
tliinks either Moscow or Waterloo, and only leans to 
the latter date as including the return from Elba. 
Las Cases protests against Moscow, as omitting so 
much. 

On another occasion Napoleon again leans to 
Moscow. Had a cannon-ball from the Kremlin 
killed him, his greatness would have endured, be- 
cause his institutions and his dynasty would, he 
declares, have survived in France. As it is, he will 
be almost nothing to posterity, unless his son should 
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come to mount the throne. " Had I died at Mos- 
cow,” he says on another occasion, “ I should have 
left behind me a reputation as a conqueror, without 
a parallel in history, A ball ought to have put an 
end to me there.” 

To Bertrand he said that for the sake of his glory 
he should have died at Borodino. If a bullet had 
carried him off on that day his name would have 
appeared to posterity with unrivalled glory. The 
imagination would have been unable to place limits to 
the possibilities of his career. 

Again : "To die at Borodino would have been to 
die like Alexander : to be killed at Waterloo would 
have been a good death : perhaps Dresden would 
have been better : but no, better at Waterloo. 
The love of the people, their regret.” 

The greatest moment in his life, he thinks, was 
his stay at Dresden in 1812, when every sovereign 
in Europe, except the Sultan, the Russian Emperor, 
and the King of Great Britain, was at his feet. What 
was his happiest ? To O'Meara he says the march 
from Cannes to Paris. But on another occasion he 
asks his suite to guess. Gourgaud guesses the occa- 
sion of his (second) marriage. Madame Montholon 
thinks his nomination as First Consul. Bertrand, 
the birth of the King of Rome. Napoleon answers, 
" Yes, I was happy as First Consul, at the marriage, 
at the birth of the King of Rome, ‘ mais alors je 


TO a 
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n'^tais pas assez d'aplomb.* Perhaps it was at 
Tilsit : I had gone through vicissitudes and anxieties, 
at Eylau amongst others, and I had come out vic- 
torious with emperors and kings pa5nng court to 
me. Perhaps I was happiest after my victories in 
Italy : what enthusiasm, what cries of ‘ Long live 
the Liberator of Italy ' — and all at twenty-five. 
From that time I saw what I might become. I 
already saw the world beneath me, as if I were 
being carried through the air.” 

Then he is sorry that he ever left Egypt. He 
regrets the career that Asia offered to him, he would 
rather have been Emperor of the East than Emperor 
of the West, if only that in the former case he would 
have been still on the throne. His later dreams as 
well as his earlier turn to the Orient. At the first 
glimpse of St Helena from the ship, he says, criti- 
cising the aspect of the place, that he should have 
done better to remain in Egypt, for he would now 
be Emperor of the entire East. That empire, he 
declares, would have suited him ; for the desert had 
always had a particular attraction for him, and his own 
name Napoleon means, he says, lion of the desert.'* 

Arabia awaits a man. With the French in reserve 
and the Arabs as auxiliaries I should have seized 
Judsea ; I should have been master of the East." 

Had I taken Acre I should have gone to India. I 
should, have assumed the turban at Aleppo, and have 
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headed an army of 200,000 men. The East,*' he goes 
on repeating, “ only awaits a man." “ Had I," he 
says another time, " been able to make allies of the 
Mamelukes I should have been master of the East. 
Arabia awaits a man.** 

It was not, however, because of Arabia or Judaea 
that Napoleon regretted Egypt. He reveals his secret 
aim in a laconic sentence. '' France mistress of Egypt 
would be mistress of India." ;And again: “The 
master of Egypt is the master of India." And again : 
" Egypt once in possession of the French, farewell 
India to the British. This was one of the grand pro- 
jects I aimed at." He would have constructed two 
canals — one from the Red Sea to the Nile at Cairo, 
the other from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. 
He would have extended the dominion of Egypt to 
the south, and would have enlisted the blacks of 
Sennaar and Darfur. With sixty or seventy thou- 
sand of these, and thirty thousand picked French- 
men, he would have marched in tliree columns on 
tlie Euphrates, and, after making a long halt there, 
would have proceeded to conquer India. On arriv- 
ing in India, he would have allied himself with the 
Mahrattas, and had hopes apparently of seducing 
the sepoy troops. The British, he declares, were 
much afraid of this scheme of his. “ Gorgotto, I 
have been reading three volumes on India. What 
rascals the English are. If I had been able to get 
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to India from Egypt with the nucleus of an army, I 
should have driven them from India. The East 
only wants a man. The master of Eg57pt is the 
master of India. But now we shall see what will 
come to them from Russia. The Russians, already 
in Persia, have not far to go to reach India." And 
then he repeats his constant preoccupation. '' Rus- 
sia is the Power that marches the most surely and 
with the greatest strides towards universal domin- 
ion, ... for now there is no France and therefore 
no equilibrium." 

He had been in effect Emperor of the West, and 
Montholon tells Gourgaud that from his instructions 
as Ambassador he inferred that Napoleon meant to 
be crowned by that title. The Confederation of the 
Rhine was being influenced in this direction, and at 
Erfurt, it is said, the matter would have been settled, 
had not Alexander demanded Constantinople as a 
counterbalance. At St Helena, however, his regrets 
are not for that position, but for the Empire of the 
East. And the reason is twofold : as Ruler of the 
East he would have struck a great blow at the 
British, and would have emulated Alexander the 
Great. For, here let us note that his real hero and 
model is Alexander. It is not merely his campaigns 
that Napoleon admires, for these one cannot, he 
says, well conceive, but his statesmanship. In his 
thirty-fourth year he leaves an immense and well- 
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established empire. He had, too, the art of making 
friends of the peoples that he conquered. It was, 
continues the Emperor, a great act of policy in him 
to go to the temple of Ammon, for it was thus that 
he conquered Egypt. “ So I, had I remained in 
Egypt, should probably have founded an empire 
like Alexander, by going on a pilgrimage to Mecca."' 
Even as he leaves France in the Belief ophon he says 
to Captain Maitland: "Had.it not been for you 
English I should have been Emperor of the East ; 
but wherever there is water to float a ship, we are 
sure to find you in our way." 

Nor did his admiration for Alexander the Great, 
his passion for the East, his aims on India, ever for- 
sake him, until he had lost his empire on the plains 
of Russia and Germany. Not long before he passed 
the Niemen, in the midst of a conversation with 
Narbonne, he broke off with a sudden flash in his 
eyes : " After all," he exclaimed, as if under the 
inspiration of a vision, " this long journey is the way 
to India. Alexander had to make as long a march 
as that from Moscow to India in order to gain the 
Ganges. I have always said so to myself since the 
siege of Acre. Without the English filibuster and 
the French emigrant who directed the Turkish 
artillery, and who, with the plague, made me raise 
the siege, I would have conquered half Asia, and 
come back upon Europe to seek the thrones of France 
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and Italy. I must now do just the reverse, and from 
the extremity of Europe invade Asia in order to 
attack England. You are aware of the missions of 
Gardanne and Jaubert to Persia : there has been 
no outward result : but I have all the maps and 
statistics of population for a march from Erivan 
and Tiflis to India. That would be a campaign less 
formidable, perhaps, than that which awaits us in 
the next three months. . . . Suppose Moscow 
taken, Russia crushed, the Czar reconciled or assassi- 
nated in some palace plot, succeeded perhaps by a 
new and dependant dynasty. Would it not then be 
possible for a great French army with auxiliaries 
from Tiflis to attain the Ganges ? Once touched by 
a French sword, the scaffolding of mercantile power 
in India would faU to the ground. It would be a 
gigantic expedition, I admit, but practicable in this 
nineteenth century.” Who will maintain, who 
reads this, that absolute power had not had its 
usual effect, and that Napoleon had preserved in 
1812 the balance and sanity of his judgment ? 

The third great subject of regret is, of course, 
Waterloo, over which we sometimes seem to hear 
him gnash his teeth. “ Ah ! if it were to begin 
again ! ” he exclaims. He cannot understand how 
he lost it. Perhaps the rain of the 17th ? Had he 
had Suchet at the head of Grouchy's army, had he 
had Andreossi in Soult's place, could Bessieres or 
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Lannes have commanded the Guard, had he given 
the command of the Guard to Lobau, had Murat 
headed the cavalry, had Clausel or Lamarque been 
at the War Office, all might have been different. 
Should he have waited a fortnight longer ? He 
would then have had the 12,000 men employed in La 
Vendee. But who would tell that La Vendee would 
be so soon pacified ? Should he have attacked at all ? 
Should he not have concentrated all his troops under 
Paris and awaited events ? Perhaps then the Allies 
would not have attacked him. It is noteworthy, 
he says, that all their proclamations are dated after 
Waterloo. He should not, he thinks, have employed 
Ney or Vandamme. More than once he says he lost 
it because of the fault of an officer who gave Guyot 
the order to charge with the Horse Grenadiers, for 
had they been kept in reserve they would have re- 
trieved the day, but Montholon declares that there is 
no doubt that the Emperor gave the order himself. 
He had not been able to see the battle well. But 
the men of 1815 were not the men of 1792 : the 
generals had become timid. He is too apt, indeed, 
to blame his generals, such as Ney and Vandamme. 
Gourgaud begs him to be more lenient : he replies, 
“ One must speak the truth.’’ He goes so far as to 
declare that the whole glory of the victory belongs 
to the Prince of Orange. Without him the British 
Army would have been annihilated, and Blucher 
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Mrled be^^d tbe This hi a ^obd 

instance cff his occasional- peti^oa. He e^idbatists 
hiinself in reasons for his defeat^ bat begins at last 
.to pdrceive that some part of the restilt may have 
be^ due to the diatacter of the enemy. "The 
English won by the e:i:celletK:e of their disciplme/* 
he admits, thei^ wan<^ers on to other reasons. But 
this may be taken to be his summing up : " It was 
a fatality, for in spite of all I should have won 
that battle. . . . Poor France, to be beaten by 
those scoundrels. But ’tis true there had already 
been Cressy and Agincourt." A thought which, 
as we have seen, had long been present to his 
mind. 

Then what should he have done after Waterloo ? 
There is only one point on which he is always clear 
and constant — ^that he should have had Fouch6 
hanged or shot at once. He had the military com- 
mission all ready to try him, it was that which had 
tried the Due d’Enghien, men who ran the danger 
of being hanged themselves. But beyond that it 
is all darkness. Sometimes he thinks he ^ould 
have shot Soult, but when oc why does not clearly 
af^pear. He would, he says at other times, have 
beheaded Lafayette, Lanjuinais, and a dozen, or 
thirty, sometimes even a hundred others. Gourgaud 
and he often discuss this interesting point. On one 
occasion, Napoleon alludes to the plan of ccmvokiiig 
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at the Tuiterl^ the ConncQ of State, the 6000 men of 
the Imperial Guard m Paris/ the faithful part of the 
National Guard, and the Federate, haranjgfuing them, 
and marching on the Chambers, which he would have 
adjourned or dissolved. He thinks he could thus 
have gained a restate of a fortnight, in which he 
would have fortified the right bank of the Seine and 
collected 100,000 men. Gourgaud gloomily replies 
that in the state of public opinion thi^ would not have 
been practicable, and hints at a “ Decius," who with 
a pistol shot would have killed the Emperor. Las 
Cases also felt that this course would have been futile, 
and have damned the Emperor in history. Gour- 
gaud’s own plan was different. He thinks that the 
Emperor should have gone straight from Waterloo 
to the Chambers, exhorted them to union, and made 
them feel that all depended on it. In reply, Napo- 
leon thinks aloud. He had been three days with- 
out eating, and he was worn out. Had he gone 
to the Chambers it would have been no use simply 
to harangue ; he must have gone like a Cromwell, 
and thrown a certain number of deputies into the 
river. By this he means, as he explaifis more in 
detail, that he would have demanded the purifica- 
tion of the Chamba:, and have hanged seven or eight 
deputies, with Fouch6, of course, at their head. 
But to do this he must have thrown himself into the 
arms of the Jacobins : it woiffd bave b^ anarchy. 
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*! 

Putting’that on one side, he doubted of success ; he 
M^ukl have ilisappeared in bloodshed and abhor* 
rence. Another time, he sa3^ franWy, he had not 
tfie courage to do it. Could one at such a moment 
revolutionise the populace and raise the guillotine ? 
In 1793 it was the only way, but not then. And in- 
deed he would not have succeeded, for he had too 
many enemies-— it would have been a horrible risk, 
much blood and little result. He preferred, there- 
fore, to abdicate in favour of his son, and make it 
clear to the nation that the Allies were the enemies, 
not of himself alone, but of France. So he said to 
the Chambers, “ Well, gentlemen, you think me an 
obstacle to peace ? Very well, then, get out of the 
scrape without me." 

Gourgaud is not satisfied; he presses the Em- 
peror, and says that his mere presence would have 
electrified the deputies, and so forth. 

Napoleon replies with a sepulchral truth, " Ah! 
mon cher, j'^tais battu." " As long as I was 
feared,” he continues, " great was the awe I inspired, 
but not having the rights of legitimate sovereignty, 
when I had to ask for help, when, in short, I was 
defeated, I had nothing to hope. No. I only re- 
proach myself for not having put an end to Fouche, 
and he but just escaped.” Then he returns again. 
" Yes, I ought to have gone to the Chambers, but I 
was tirM out, and T could not anticipate that they 
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would turn against me so quickly, for I arrived at 
eight o'clock and at noon they were in insurrectioni^; 
they took me by surprise." He passes . his hand 
over his face, and continues in a hollow voice : 

After all, 1 am only a man. I might indeed have 
put myself at the head of the army, which was in 
favour of my son, and, whatever happened, it would 
have been better than St Helena. 

" Then again the Allies would havfe declared that 
they were only warring against me, and the army 
would have come to believe it. History will per- 
haps reproach me for having succumbed too easily. 
There was a little pique on my part. I offered at 
Malmaison to place myself once more at the head 
of the army, but the Government would not have it, 
so I left them to themselves. 

" The fact is that I came back too soon from Elba, 
but I thought the Congress was dissolved. No 
doubt I ought to have declared myself dictator, or 
have formed a council of dictatorship under Carnot, 
and not to have called the Chambers together ; but 
I hoped that the Allies would feel confidence in me 
when they heard of my convoking a parliament ; and 
that the Chambers would give me resources that as 
dictator I could not obtain. But they did nothing 
for me ; they were mischievous before Waterloo, 
and abandoned me after it. In any case, it was a 
mistake to trouble myself about a constitution, as 
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had I been victorious I should soon have sent the 
Chambers to the right-about. I was wrong, too, to 
quarrel with Talleyrand. But this sort of talk 
puts me out of temper. Let us go into the 
drawing-room and talk of our early loves.'* 



CHAPTER XV 

NAPOLEON AND THE DEMOCRACY 

O NE point is clear in all these discussions on 
Waterloo and its sequel : so clear and yet so 
unnoticed that it seems worth a short digression. 
Whatever Napoleon may occasionally say in retro- 
sp(?ct, with regard to placing himself at the head of a 
]x)pular and revolutionary movement after Waterloo, 
we are convinced that he was only deluding himself, 
or toying with his audience. ** The recollections of 
my youth deterred me,’* he said with truth at St 
Helena. He had seen too much of the Revolution 
to face any such contingency. He had been the 
iriend of Robespierre, or rather of Robespierre’s 
brother, but after having reigned over France as a 
sovereign he entertained, it is clear, the profoundest 
r< pugnance to anything resembling revolution or 
even disorder. No eye-witness of the Terror w'as 
affected by a more profound reaction than Napoleon. 
It had left him with a horror for excess, and a pas- 
sion for order. He could have uttered with abso- 
lute truth the proud words which his dynastic 
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successor uttered with more imperfect fulfilment: 

Pour Tordre, j*en reponds.** 

This was no secret to his intimates. He feared 
the people, said Chaptal ; the least discontent or 
disturbance, the slightest rising affected him more 
than the loss of a battle. He was perpetually vigi- 
lant on this point. He would send for his Ministers 
and say that there was not enough work, that the 
artisans would lend an car to agitators, and that he 
feared an insurrection from loss of bread more than 
a battle against 200,000 men. He would then 
order stuffs or furniture, and he would advance 
money to the principal manufacturers. One of 
these crises cost him in this way more than two 
millions sterling. When I hear people, writes Ma- 
dame de R^musat, saying how easy it is to govern 
by force, I think of the Emperor : of how he used to 
harp on the difficulties arising from the use of force 
against citizens : of how when his Ministers advised 
any strong measures he would ask, “ Will you 
guarantee that the people will not rise against it ? " 
He would take pleasure in talking of the emotions of 
battle, but would turn pale at the narration of the 
excesses of a revolted people. The Revolution had 
indeed set her seal on him ; he had never forgotten 
it. He represented and embodied it, but was always 
silently contending against it. And he knew it to be 
a hopeless battle, " I, and I alone, stand between 
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society and the Revolution,” he would say, ” I can 
govern as I hke. But my son will have to be a 
Liberal.” And he was right, for in the ten months 
(luring which he was absent at Elba the Revolution 
reared its head once more. It was always present 
to him, not as his source or inspiration. But as 
a nameless terror to be averted at any cost. He 
was indeed the child of the Revolution, but a child 
whose one object was parricide. 

He dreaded the idea of firing upon the people ; he 
preserved a lifelong regret for his action in the Ven- 
domiaire outbreak, which he feared the people would 
never forget : he was prepared, as we have seen, at 
almost any cost to avert and buy off the material 
discontent of the people. But his horror of the 
Revolution and its methods went far beyond such 
d(.'monstrations as these, considerable though they 
be. For he would not touch the Revolution even to 
save his crown or himself. Hostility to the Revo- 
lution could not go beyond this. He had seen, and 
seen with bitter outspoken contempt, Louis the 
vSixteenth bow to the multitude from the balcony 
of the Tuileries with the cap of liberty on his head. 
Not to preserve his liberty or his dynasty would 
Napoleon for a moment assume that cap. 

After Waterloo the multitude (“ canaille ” as 
Napoleon generally called them at St Helena) 
thronged round his palace and begged him to lead 
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them; for they considered him the only barrier 
against feudalism, against the resumption of the 
confiscated property, and against foreign domina- 
tion. ** What do these people owe me ? — Napo- 
leon, as he hears them, breaks out with sudden 
candour — ** I found them poor, I leave them poor.” 
Montholon preserves tor us one of these scenes. 
Two regiments and a vast multitude from the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine come to demand that he shall lead 
them against the enemy. One of their spokesmen 
alludes to the i8th of Brumaire. Napoleon replies 
that circumstances are changed, that what then ex- 
pressed the unanimous wish of the people would 
now require an ocean of French blood, and that he 
would shed none on behalf of a personal cause. And 
when the multitude is dispersed he explains himself 
more fully to Montholon. ** Were I,"' he said, to 
put into action the brute force of the masses, I 
should no doubt save Paris, and assure the crown to 
myself without having recourse to the horrors of 
civil war, but I should also risk a deluge of Frencli 
blood. What power would be sufficient to dominate 
the passions, the hatred, the vengeance that would 
be aroused ? No I I cannot forget that I was 
brought from Cannes to Paris amid sanguinary 
cries of Down with the Priests ! Down with the 
Nobles I I prefer the regrets of France to her crown.’* 
During that famous march, the passion of the people. 
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stirred by the brief government of the Bourbons, 
had made the deepest impression on him. "I 
have/* he said on arriving in Paris, “ only to give 
the signal or even to turn my eyes away, and the 
nobles would be massacred in every province in 
France. But I will not be the King of the mob/* 
Had he consented to associate himself with the 
popular fury at the suspected attempt to resume the 
land and privileges which were lost in the Revolu- 
tion, he could, he was convinced, have arrived in 
the capital at the head of two millions of peas- 
ants. But he would not be the leader of a jacque- 
rie : his whole being, he declared, revolted at the 
thought. 

Once indeed at Longwood he is said to have aban- 
doned himself for a moment to a different dream. 

Were I to return,** he said, ** I should found my 
empire on the Jacobins. Jacobinism is the volcano 
which threatens all social order. Its eruption would 
be easily produced in Prussia, and hyihe overthrow of 
the throne of Berlin I should have given an immense 
impetus to the power of France, Prussia has always 
been since the time of Frederic, and will always he, the 
greatest obstacle to my projects for France, Once the 
red cap of liberty supreme at Berhn, all the power of 
Prussia would be at my disposal. I would use it as a 
club to smash Russia and Austria. I should resume 
the natural frontier of France, the Alps and the 
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Rhine ; and, having effected that, I should set about 
the great work of founding the French empire. By 
my arms and by the force of Jacobinism, by availing 
myself of every favourable circumstance and con- 
juncture of events, I should convert Europe into 
a federation of small sovereigns over which the 
French Emperor should be paramount. I should fix 
its limits at the Niemen : Alexander should only be 
the czar of Asiatic Russia. Austria would be only 
one of three kingdoms — Hungary and Bohemi^i 
being the other two — ^into which I should divide the 
empire of Maria Theresa. Then Europe would ho 
protected from Russia, and Great Britain would 
become a second-rate Power. Only thus can peace 
be secured for Europe."' Montholon records this 
strange rhapsody, and declares that it was spoken on 
March lo, 1819, two years before the Emperor’s 
death. It is very unlike his other estimates of 
Prussia, or his real views as to Jacobinism. If we 
accept it as genuine, we must take it to be a sort of 
meditation as to the possibilities of an alternative 
policy. Possibly, indeed, he may have come to the 
conviction, after the experience of the Hundred 
Days, that were he ever again to find himself in 
France there was no other way of maintaining him- 
self. He had, however, made an allusion of the same 
kind to Mettemich in their famous interview at 
Dresden. ** It may be that I shall succumb, but if 
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so I shall drag down with me all other crowns and 
the whole structure of society itself.'* 

Talleyrand, with his cold instinct of judgment, had 
seen at the very outset of the Hundred Days that the 
one chance for Napoleon was to nationalise the war. 
I lis army would not suffice him ; he must rely on 
the party from which he sprang, on the ruins of 
which he had raised himself, and which he had so 
long oppressed. Nor was Alexander insensible to 
the danger. He pointed out to Lord Clancarty that 
it was necessary to detach the Jacobins from Napo- 
leon, though that would not seem to have been an 
easy task for a Russian emperor. Still it is well to 
note that the clearest and best-informed among the 
assembled princes at Vienna realised that the one 
chance for Napoleon was to become again what he 
had been at the outset of liis career — the Revolu- 
tion incarnate. 

Lavallette tells us the truth in one pregnant sen- 
tence — the eleven months of the reign of Louis 
XVIII. had thrown France back into 1792. Even 
during that short period discontent had crystallised 
into conspiracies. But their object was to place 
Louis Philippe as a constitutional monarch on the 
throne, not to bring back the banished despot. On 
his return the Emperor was alarmed. He found that 
the face of Paris was changed — respect and regard 
for him had visibly waned. Had he realised at 
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Elba, he said, the change which had taken place in 
France he would have remained on his island. He 
would send for Lavallette — ^sometimes two or three 
times a day — ^and would discuss the new situation 
for hours. Even had he returned victorious, he 
would, says Lavallette, have had to face great 
danger from internal troubles. Indeed, it was soon 
evident that what the country desired was less the 
return of the Emperor than the departure of the 
Bourbons. When these had gone, enthusiasm 
promptly cooled. Napoleon, with characteristic per- 
ception, had seen this at once. To a Minister who 
congratulated him on the miracle by which he, 
almost alone, had reconquered France, he replied, 
** Bah ! the time for compliments is past : they lot 
me come as they let the others go.*' One instance 
will perhaps suffice. Napoleon had resumed his 
former title of Emperor by the Grace of God and the 
Constitutions of the Empire. This was repugnant to 
the new spirit, and the Council of State replied by 
proclaiming the sovereignty of the people, a decree 
not less distasteful to the Emperor, but which he 
could not resent. He had to put up with slights, 
and a peremptory insolence from his Chambers, 
Nevertheless he faced this new situation with imper- 
turbable calm. He felt, no doubt, that in case of 
victory he could easily put things right. But in 
case of defeat ? He was conscious that in that case 
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the new spirit would overwhelm him, unless he could 
summon a mightier power still to outbid it, and 
proclaim a new revolution. Why, then, did he not 
accept the last alternative ? Why did he not put 
liimself at the head of an uprising of revolutionary 
France ? Once, no doubt, in earlier days, the per- 
sonal leadership of a revolution would have been a. 
dazzling object of desire. The First Consul would 
not have hesitated. But the Emperor saw clearly, 
we think, that here would in that case have been no 
question of a dynasty, that the dictatorship would 
have been a personal one, that he would have been 
Marius or Sylla, not Augustus or Charlemagne. It 
will be observed that in his remark to Montholon, 
cited above, he says, “ I should secure the crown to 
myself ** : there is no mention of, or illusion as to, 
a succession. Such a position seemed degrading 
after that which he had filled : and, as we have 
seen, everything connected with revolution was odious 
to him. It was consequently impossible for him to 
become the prophet or general of a new Revolution 
after Waterloo. Had he known what awaited him — 
St Helena, its sordid miseries, its petty gaolers, its 
wearisome and hopeless years of living death, — he 
might possibly have overcome his repugnance. But 
all this he could not foresee ; and no less would have 
moved him ; so he preferred to fold his arms and 
watch the inevitable catastrophe of the rhetoricians : 
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to fold his arms and await events. Better, he 
thought, the life of an American farmer than the 
presidency of a committee of public safety. 

Between Napoleon and the Chambers there reigned 
from the first a scarcely disguised hostility. Appear- 
ances were to some limited extent maintained. But 
both parties were playing a part, with little, if any, 
disguise ; and neither was the dupe of the other. The 
Chambers were willing to use Napoleon as a con- 
summate general to resist invasion and the return 
of the Bourbons, hoping to be able to subordinate 
or get rid of him when the victory was won. “ A:> 
soon as he is gone to the army,” said Fouch^, ” we 
shall be masters of the situation. I wish him to gain 
one or two battles. But he will lose the third, and 
then it will be our turn.” This was the complacent 
calculation of the Chambers. But they were in tlie 
position of the mortal in the fairy tale who summons 
a genie which he cannot control. Napoleon, on the 
other hand, submitted to the Chambers, as a pledge 
to the world of his reformed character, and with the 
hope of obtaining supplies through them, but with 
the fixed intention of getting rid of them, should he 
be victorious. After Ligny he stated categorically 
his intention of returning to Paris and resuming 
absolute power when he had defeated the English. 
Each party was perfectly aware of the policy of the 
other. There were no doubts and no illusions. It 
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seems certain that the temper of the Parliament was 
such that many of its members hoped that their arms 
might be defeated, and were able to rejoice over 
Waterloo. And it was Napoleon's consciousness of 
the hostility of the Chambers that compelled his 
return to Paris after the disaster. He has been 
blamed for not remaining on the frontier and en- 
deavouring to rally his shattered troops. But of 
what avail would this have been if behind him his 
own Parliament were deposing and disavowing him ? 
Yet no one can doubt that these would have been 
the first acts of the Chambers on hearing of his 
defeat. Outlawed by all Europe and by his own 
country, he could hardly have continued to struggle, 
even with much greater military forces than any 
that he could have collected. 

This digression leads inevitably to another. The 
relations of the Emperor and his Parliament are 
clear and patent. What is more difficult to under- 
stand is that, in spite of this last sombre struggle 
between Constitutionalism and Napoleon, his name 
should have been cherished as a watchword for some 
tliirty years by the Liberals of the Continent. For 
with liberty and its aspirations he had no sympathy ; 
he relegated them to those whom he contemptuously 
termed ideologues. Order, justice, force, symmetry, 
these were his administrative ideals ; — ^tempered 
always by the personal equation. The legend of his 
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liberalism can only be explained by the fact that, 
the Constitution-mongers of 1815 having disappeared 
on the return of the Bourbons in a storm of con- 
tempt, this episode of the Hundred Days was for- 
gotten. All that was remembered was the fact that 
Napoleon was the child of the Revolution, who had 
humbled and mutilated the old dynasties of Europe, 
without regard to antiquity, or prescription, or title. 
To the people he stood for the Revolution, and to 
the army for glory. No one remembered, or at any 
rate cared to recall, that he had knowingly ceded his 
throne and yielded himself a prisoner rather than 
place himself at the head of a popular insurrection. 

But had it been remembered, it would have been 
held to be expiated by the martyrdom of St Helena. 
Napoleon was quite aware of the advantage that liis 
memory and cause would derive from his imprison- 
ment. His death in lonely captivity cancelled all 
his errors and all his shortcomings. His memory, 
purged of all recollection of his iron rule, of his 
insatiable demands on the blood and resources oi 
France, of the two invasions of her territory which 
he had brought about, became a tradition and a 
miracle. The peasantry of France had always 
been, next to the army, his main support, for they 
had considered him their sure bulwark against any 
return of feudal rights or feudal lords, against any 
restitution of the estates confiscated during the 
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Revolution. The peasantry then were the jealous 
{guardians of his fame. Among them long lingered 
the tradition of his supernatural achievements. 
IV'ranger, it has been remarked, was able to con- 
dense the popular conception in the narrative of an 
old peasant woman who does not mention a single 
one of his victories. 

“ Long, long," says the poet in that exquisite 
piece, " will they talk of his glory under the thatched 
roof ; in fifty years the humble dwelling will know 
no other history." And he goes on to give the key- 
note in a couplet. “ Children, through this village 
I saw him ride, followed by kings." 

It is too much to say, perhaps, that Napoleon 
received the honours of apotheosis, but short of that 
point it is difficult to exaggerate. He received, at 
any rate, the most singular and sublime honour that 
has ever been awarded to humanity. For he weis 
known in France not as General, or Consul, or Em- 
]KTor, or even by his name, but simply as " The 
Man (rhomme). His son was " the Son of the 
Man," he liimself was always " The Man." He was, 
in fact, the Man of the popular imagination, and it 
was thus that Liberals swore by him. His intense 
individuality, even more than his horror of anarchy, 
had made him an absolute ruler. But as the pro- 
duct of the Revolution, as the humbler of kings, 
a glamour of liberty grew round his name. He 
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had gratified the passion for equality by founding 
the fourth dynasty, though sprung from nothing; 
he had kept out the Bourbons ; he had, above 
all, crushed and abased the chiefs of that Holy 
Alliance which weighed so heavily on Europe, 
which endeavoured to tread out the last embers of 
the French Revolution, and which represented an 
embodied hostility to freedom. So regarded, it is 
not wonderful that the image of Napoleon became 
the idol of Continental Liberalism. Later on, again, 
it was stamped on a more definite plan. Authori- 
tative democracy, or, in other words, democratic 
dictatorship, the idea which produced the Second 
Empire in France, which is still alive there, and 
which, in various forms, has found favour elsewhere, 
is the political legacy, perhaps the final message of 
Napoleon. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE END 

I T is unnecessary to dwell further on these last 
scenes or glimpses of the great drama of Napo- 
leon’s life. It is strange, however, to note that, in 
spite of the atmosphere of vigilance in which he 
li\'ed, the end was unexpected. His death came 
suddenly. This we gather from the scanty record 
of Amott ; for Antommarchi we put, for reasons 
already explained, entirely on one side. Amott was 
evidently unaware of his patient’s grave condition. 
Though he was called in on April i, only thirty-five 
days before Napoleon’s death, he did not then or 
for some time afterwards suspect the gravity of the 
illness. Indeed it was not till April 27 or 28, a bare 
week before the end, that he realised that tfie 
malady was mortal. Nor had the Governor or the 
British Government any suspicion that the end was 
near, though on May 3, within the last two days 
of life, Montholon had a long interview with Sir 
Hudson, in which he gave painful details of his 
master^s condition. 
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. For the last nine days of his life he was constantly 
delirious ; he would not be touched, he would not 
be moved. On the morning of May 5, he uttered 
some incoherent words, among which Montholon 
fancied that he distinguished, “ France . . . armee 
. . . t^te d*arm6e.'* * As the patient uttered these 
words he sprang from the bed, dragging Montholon, 
who endeavoured to restrain him, on to the floor. 
It was the last effort of that formidable energy. He 
was with difficulty replaced in bed by Montholon 
and Archambault, and then lay quietly till near 
six o'clock in the evening, when he yielded his last 
breath. A great storm was raging outside, which 
shook the frail huts of the soldiers as with an earth- 
quake, tore up the trees that the Emperor had 
planted, and uprooted the willow under which he 
was accustomed to repose, f Within, the faithful 
Marchand was covering -the corpse with the cloak 
which the young conqueror had worn at Marengo. 

The Governor and his staff were waiting below to 

♦ Aatommarchi, characteristically enough, states that three 
hours afterwards he heard Napoleon say “ tSte . . . armee,” and 
that these were his last words. Montholon expressly states tiiat 
Antommarchi was not in the room at two o'clock when Napoleon 
said ” tftte d’arm6e.” The point is of little importance except as 
showing the difficulty of ascertaining the exact truth at Longwood 
up to the last instant. 

t Watson (‘‘Story of Napoleon’s Death Mask,” p. 7 ) denies 
that there was a storm, on the authority of ships* logs, which it 
is difficult to controvert. Yet it has hitherto been universally 
accepted. 
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hear the last news. On learning the event Lowe 
spoke a few manly and fitting words. But the in- 
evitable wrangling soon broke out again over the. 
corpse. Lowe insisted on an immediate autopsy, 
which the French strenuously resisted. He also 
declined to allow the removal of the remains to 
France. Here, he had no choice. The unexpected 
arrival of the dead Napoleon in Europe would have 
been second only in embarrassment to the arrival 
of the living. Lastly, as we have seen, he insisted 
that the name Bonaparte '' should be appended 
if Napoleon,** as was proposed, were engraved on 
the coffin. Comment on this is superfluous. 

During the next morning the body lay in state, 
and Montchenu obtained his only view of the cap- 
tive. Four days afterwards the funeral took place 
with such simple pomp as the island could afford. 
The coffin, on which lay the sword and the mantle 
of Marengo, was borne by British soldiers to a car 
drawn by four of the Emperor*s horses, and thence 
again by relays of British soldiers to a spot which 
he had himself chosen, should burial in France be 
refused. It was in a garden at the bottom of a deep 
ravine. There, under the shade of two willows, by 
the side of a spring which had supplied the Emperor 
with water to drink, had the grave been dug. The 
inmates of Longwood followed as chief mourners. 
Then came Lowe, Montchenu, and the officials, civil, 
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naval, and military^ of the island. As the body was 
low^d into the earth there were salvoes of musketry 
and cannon. 

Nineteen years afterwards a French frigate, under 
the command of the Prince of Joinville, anchored 
at Jamestown. It had come for the purpose of 
conveying back to France the Emperor's remains. 
They had been surrendered in the hope expressed 
by the British Government that all traces of national 
animosity would be buried in the tomb of Napoleon. 
But before the vessel had returned with her precious 
burden the two countries were on the very brink of 
war. In the BeUe-Pouk there returned on this last 
pious pilgrimage to St Helena, Bertrand and Gour- 
gaud, the young Las Cases, and Arthur Bertrand 
("'the first French visitor who entered St Helena 
without Lord Bathurst's permission ”). There, too, 
were Marchand, the most faithful and trusted of the 
Emperor's attendants, Noverraz, Pierron,and Arch- 
ambault ; as well as St Denis, who, disguised under 
the name of Ali, had acted as a second Mameluke 
with Rustan, and whom Napoleon had often used 
as an amanuensis at St Helena. Together these 
sombre and devoted survivors visited the scene of 
their exile, and amid the shame and embarrassment 
of the British authorities, witnessed the degrada- 
tion of Longwood into a stable. Together they 
surrounded their master's grave at midnight on 
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October 15, 1840 (the twenty-*fifth anniversary of 
his arrival at St Helena) ; and, when, after t^ 
hours' strenuous labour the coffin was disinterred, 
together they beheld once more the features of the 
Emperor, unaltered and unimpaired. Together they 
followed the corpse to Paris in a procession which 
savoured less of a funeral than a triumph. It was 
then that the dead conqueror made the most majes- 
tic of his entrances into his capital. On a bitter 
December morning the King of the French, sur- 
rounded by the princes and ministers and splendours 
of France sate in silent state under the dome of 
the Invalides, awaiting the arrival of the corpse. 
Suddenly a chamberlain appearing at the door 
announced in a clear and resonant voice, “TEm- 
pcreur," as if it were the living sovereign : and the 
vast and illustrious assembly rose with a common 
emotion as the body was borne slowly in. The 
spectators could not restrain their tears as they 
realised the pathos and significance of the scene. 
Behind the coffin walked the surviving exiles of 
St Helena; it was the undisputed privilege of 
Bertrand to lay his master's sword upon the pall. 
One point in the Emperor's last illness should be 
noticed once for all. The policy of Longwood, 
actively supported by O'Meara, was to declare 
that there was a deadly liver complaint, indigenous 
to the island, to which Napoleon was a victim, and 
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which could of course only be cured by his removal. 
We think that the Emperor himself, who combined 
a direwd interest with a rooted disbelief in the art 
of medicine, knew better. He would, for example, 
put his hand on the pit of his stomach, and say, 
with a groan, " Oh I mon pylore I mon pylore ! '' 
He, however, as we have seen, gravely condoled 
with Gourgaud, who was in the best of health, 
on being another victim of this insular malady. 
Within two months of his own death he wrote to 
Pauline that the “ liver complaint with which he 
has been afflicted for six years, and which is en- 
demic and mortal at St Helena, has made alarm- 
ing progress during the last six months/' Within 
’a month of his death he made the same complaint 
to Amott. Montholon, on his return to Europe, 
in spite of the post-mortem examination, still gal- 
lantly maintained the theory of a liver complaint. 
But Napoleon's liver was found to be quite sound ; 
be died of the cancer in the stomach which had 
killed his father. 

His last days, before the agony began, were tragical 
enough, as we gather from the jejune chronicles of 
Montholon ; which, moreover, do not give the impres- 
sion of having been really written from day to day, 
but retrospectively, perhaps from notes. Bertrand, 
in a letter to King Joseph, sa3^ that after August 
1820, the Emperor remained almost always in his 
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chair, and in his dressing-gown, able to read and 
talk, but not to work or dictate. After the middle 
of March 1821 he scarcely left his bed ; he could 
hardly eat ; and he became extremely emaciated. 
He and his suite would sometimes build castles in 
the air of a new life in America, but he well knew 
that he was d3dng. He devoted much time to his 
will, and was extremely anxious that the collection 
of letters from European sovereigns to himself, as 
well as a few that Madame de Stael had written to 
him from Italy, should be published. On this point 
he was strenuous and insistent. He believed them 
to be in the hands of Joseph. But they had been 
stolen, and had been offered to and refused hy 
Murray the publisher. The Russian Government 
had intervened and purchased for a large sum the 
letters of Alexander : the fate of the others is not 
known. He would still read aloud, and would 
still discuss the past. But it is strange how little 
we know of it all ; and we infer that Napoleon's 
suite were as much in the dark as the rest of the 
world with regard to their master's approaching 
end. Otherwise they would surely have recorded 
with pious care these remarkable moments. 

It is these last months that we chiefly grudge to 
oblivion. Otherwise one may well ask: What is 
the use of recalling these sere records of the cap- 
tivity of St Helena ? They can scarcely be called 
II a 
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history ; they axe not, unhappily, roinanf;e ; they 
can hardly be held to possess any healthy attrac- 
tion. They only narrate with obtrusive inaccu^cy 
an episode which no one has any interest in re- 
meinbering, and which all would fain forget. Why, 
then, collate these morbid, sordid, insincere chron- 
icles ? Does not history tell us that there is noth- 
ing so melancholy as the aspect of great men in 
retirement — ^from Nebuchadnezzar in his meadow to 
Napoleon on his rock ? 

The first answer to this question is incidental and 
personal. To the present writer Lord Beaconsfield 
once explained why he wrote Count Alarcos ; a drama 
nearly, if not quite, forgotten. It was produced, he 
said, not in the hope of composing a great tragedy, 
but of laying a literary ghost. The story haunted 
him, and would, he felt, haunt him until he should 
have put it into shape. And so it is with this little 
book. It cannot help embodying a tragedy, but it 
was written to lay a literary ghost, dormant for 
years, only quickened into activity by the analysis 
of Gourgaud's last journals, and by stimulating 
Idsme. 

Secondly, it is an episode on which History has 
yet to record , her final judgment. Nor is it clear 
that she is yet in a position to do so. The actors, 
indeed, have long passed away ; the blood heated 
by twenty years of warfare is now cold enough; 
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on tl^e one ^de the faint inextinguishable hopes, 
on the other the apprehensions and the suspicions, 
all are, dead* And yet,— the subject still seems 
warm. IHs doubtful if one side is yet cool enough 
to own any error, it is doubtful if the other side 
has wholly forgiven. Nations have silent, stubborn 
memories. The fires of Smithfield have left in 
England embers that still smoulder. , Ireland has re- 
membered much which it would be for her own happi- 
ness to forget. The Scots are still Jacobites at heart. 

Again, we have more chance of seeing the man 
Napoleon at St Helena than at any other period 
of his career. In the first years of the consulate 
the man was revealed, but then he was undeveloped. 
On the throne he ceased to be human. At Elba 
he had no present existence; he was always in 
the past or the future. 

Moreover, what was published about him during 
his life and for long after his death has little value. 
A sure test of greatness in men of action is the 
absence of lukewarmness with regard to them. 
They are detested or adored. The idolatry and 
hatred which Napoleon inspired survived him too 
long to allow of the play of reason. No one seemed 
able then or for long afterwards to put on a pair 
of smoked glasses and gaze dispassionately at this 
dazzling luminary. Nor is it easy now. One has 
to sift evidence and passion, and make allowance 
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for oppo$mg fr^ies. His correspondmce, ppe- 
daUy that part which was suppressed, fumidies, of 
course, the great picture x>f his manifold activities 
and methods. This is, however, but a imafll . frac- 
tion of the literature which concerns hiitn. Of 
books and memoirs about Napoleon tji^ere is indeed 
no end. Of veracious books, which give a sure or 
even remotely impartial picture of the man, there 
are remarkably few. 

Some judicious observers, who knew Napoleon 
well, wrote their real impressions, but wrote them 
very secretly, and the result is only now oozing out. 
Of these witnesses we incline to put Chaptal first. 
He was for some time Napoleon's confidential Min- 
ister, and he analyses his character with the dis- 
passionate science of an eminent chemist. Pasquier 
we are inclined to place next, as being on. the whole 
unfavourably fair. With him we should perhaps 
bracket Sdgur, whose memoirs, which include the 
classical history of the Russian' expedition, give a 
brilliant portrait, the work of an admirer, but by 
no means a blind admirer. We should put him as 
a pendant to Pasquier, and say that he is favour- 
ably fair. And the beauty of his style, the exquisite 
eloquence of some of the passages, would lure on 
the sternest and sourest critics of the hero. Laval- 
lette, though he does not tell us much, and though 
the Duke of Wellington on the slightest grounds 
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3tigmatis& him as a liar, seems suflSciently trust- 
wrorfliy, on the partial side. Roederer, from among 
El number of massive volumes containing his un- 
EQ^dable ^orks, yields some pure gold ; priceless 
abtes of Napoleonic conversation. The three books 
of Fain, fancifully called Manuscripts, are valuable, 
not merely for the state papers they contain, but 
as "the work of a man who was always with Napo- 
leon, and who had received, moreover, the valuable 
co-operation of Maret. Fain's personality is always 
kept in the background, a notable peculiarity in 
this class of literature ; and to his not less excep- 
tional accuracy even Wellington testifies. Madame 
de R6musat, with heavy deductions, leaves some- 
thing of value. But we can never forget that she 
burned her real, contemporary memoirs in 1815 ; 
and that those now published were composed three 
years afterwards, during the bitterest reaction of 
the Restoration, when it was considered indecent 
to allude to the Emperor, much less pronounce his 
name, in polite society. Moreover, she was the 
close friend of Talleyrand, Napoleon's unremitting 
enemy ; was lady-in-waiting to Josephine, whose 
wrongs she resented ; and, worst of all, was a 
woman who could not forgive Napoleon's clumsiness 
and deficiency in courtesies and gallantries. On a 
lower scale we may mention M6neval and Beausset. 
On a lower still there is Constant. Constant (the 
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valet, not Benjamin) gives many details <#inteFest ; 
though the memoirs which bear his name were 
probably written by ancjkher hand from his notes. 
To him, in despite of the proverb, his masta: was 
a hero, though one to be abandoned as soon as for- 
tune frowned. We place some confidence in Miot 
de Melito and in the dry humour of B^Ugnot. Nor 
do we desire to disparage the authors, some of 
them conspicuous, whom we do not name ; we 
only desire to indicate those who seem most worthy 
of trust. Scores of memoirs throw here and there 
a flash of light on the man. But the light is usu- 
ally accidental, as the writers are generally idolaters 
or enemies. To Marbot and Thi^bault we owe the 
most vivid snapshots of Napoleon. The extraor- 
dinarily lifelike scene of Napoleon at the masked 
baD mopping his hot head with a wet handkerchief 
and murmuring “Ohl que c*est bon, que c'est 
bon I '' is recorded by Marbot. The fleeting vision 
of Napoleon galloping homewards through Spain 
alone with an aide-de-camp, whose horse the Em- 
peror is flogging with a postilion's whip, is the 
little masterpiece of Thi6bault. We wish we felt 
sure of the conscientious accuracy of either author. 

At length, in this final phase, we have some chance 
of seeing something of the man. The artifice and 
drapery still encompass him, but not alwa)^ ; and 
through, the perplexed and adulatory narratives 
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there coii^ gHmpses ofifact. From one there even 
comes illumination. Had Gotirgaud remained till 
the end, it is scarcely too much to .say that we 
should have known from him more of the naked 
Napoleon than from all the existing library of 
Napoleonic literature. But Gourgaud leaves before 
we most require him. The remaining records tell us 
little or nothing of that period when there might well 
have been most to be learned ; at that supteme 
opportunity for self-revelation when the vanities 
and passions of life were paling before the infinite 
shadow of death. It was then that, left alone with 
liistory and with eternity, the Man, as apart from 
the warrior and statesman, might, possibly but 
not probably, have revealed himself, and confessed 
himself, and spoken what truth was in him. In- 
deed, the declaration about the Due d’Enghien^s 
death, made five weeks before his own, shows, if it 
be authentic, that the dying man did assert him- 
self with passionate impatience to clea'r others and 
to put an end to the fables which he had counte- 
nanced. 

But, even without the last revelations, which he 
may have made, but which we have not got, it is 
to St Helena that the world must look for the final 
glimpse of this great human problem. For a prob- 
lem he is and must ever remain. Mankind will 
always delight to scrutinise something that indefi- 
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nitely raises its conception of its own pqwers and 
possibilities. For this reason it loves balloons and 
flying machines, apparatus that moves below earth 
or sea, the men who accomplish physical or intel- 
lectual feats which enlarge the scope of human 
achievement. For this reason also it seeks, but eter- 
nally in vain, to penetrate the secret of this pro- 
digious human being. In spite of all this delving, 
mining, and analysis, what secret there is will prol)- 
ably evade discovery. Partly, it may be argued, 
because it is so complex. Partly, it may be con- 
tended, because there is none; there are only tlie 
play and procession of destiny. 

As to the complexity of the problem, as to the 
variety of the man, there can be no doubt. Hut 
the study, even if illusory, will always remain 
absorbing. There will always be alchemists, and 
alvva5rs investigators of Napoleon’s character. Nor 
-am this be considered surprising. He is so multi- 
farious, luminous, and brilliant that he gives light 
Irom a thousand facets. Sometimes he invents, 
sometimes he talks something perilously like non- 
sense; sometimes he is petty, theatrical, or out- 
rageous; but in the main, where you get at the 
man himself, he is intensely human and profoundly 
interesting. Study, then, of Napoleon’s utterances 
apart from any attempt to discover the secret of 
his prodigious exploits, cannot be considered as 
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wasted : whether it be pursued with the view of 
imitating, or avoiding, or simply of learning, it 
can scarcely fail to be stimulating. His career, 
partly perhaps because it is not scientifically divided 
into acts or phases, gives rise to a number of ques- 
tions, all obvious and pertinent, but seldom admit- 
ting of a direct or satisfactory reply. What was his 
conception of hfe ? What was his fixed object ? 
Had he any such deliberate conception or object ? 
Was he always sane ? Was he in any degree a 
charlatan ? Was he simply a lucky fatahst of vast 
natural powers ? Or was his success due to the 
most remarkable combination of intellect and energy 
that stands on exact record ? 

To all these questions, and scores of others, many 
capable men will be ready with a prompt reply. 
But the more the student examines the subject, 
the less ready will he be with an answer. He may 
at last arrive at his own hypothesis, but it will not 
be a confident one ; and he will find without sur- 
prise that his fellows, equally laborious and equally 
conscientious, will all supply excellent solutions, to- 
tally at variance with his own and with each other. 

By the philosopher, and still more by the philos- 
opher who believes in the divine guidance of human 
affairs, the true relation of Napoleon to the world’s 
history will be reduced to a very simple concep- 
tion : that he was launched into the world as a great 
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Natural of ^u^^atwal force, as a scourge^d a 
^v^Qger, to iKfect a vast operation, partly positive, 
but mainly negative ; and that when he has accom- 
plished that work he is withdrawn as swiftly as he 
came. Caesar, Attila, Tamerlane, and Mahomet are 
forces of this kind; the last a much more potent 
and abiding factor in the universe than Napoleon ; 
ahother proof, if proof were needed, of how small is 
the permanent effect of warfare alone on the history 
of mankind. These men make great epochs ; they 
embody vast transitions ; they perplex and appal 
their contemporaries ; but when viewed at a dis- 
tance they are seen to be only periodical and neces- 
sary incidents of the world's movement. The de- 
tails of their career, their morals, their methods, 
axe then judged, interesting though they may be, 
to be merely subordinate details. 

Scavenger is a coarse word, yet it accurately 
represents Napoleon's first function as ruler. The 
volcano of the French Revolution had burned itself 
out. He had to clear away the cold lava ; the 
rubbish of past destruction ; the cinders and the 
scoriae ; the fungus of corruption which had over- 
grown all, and was for the moment the only visible 
result. What he often said of the Crown of France 
is absolutely true of its government. “ I found 
it in the gutter, and I picked it up on my sword's 
point.’* The |;utter govemm«it he replaced by a 
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new #iministrative machine, trim, pervading, and 
efficiait ; efiBident, that is to say, ^ long as the 
engineer was a man of extraordinary energy and 
genius. 

Then he is a scourge. He purges the floor of 
Europe with fire. As the sword and spirit of the 
Revolution, though in aU the pomp of the purple, 
he descends upon the ancient monarchies, and 
compels them to set their houses in order. True, 
after his faU they relapse. But it is only for a 
space, and reform if not revolt is soon busy among 
them. Had it not been for Napoleon this could 
not have happened ; for, when he assumed the 
government, Europe seemed at last to have stemmed 
the Revolution. 

We do not discuss his military greatness ; that is 
universally acknowledged. It would, moreover, re- 
quire an expert and a volume to discuss it with 
authority. To the civilian eye he seems, at his 
best, the greatest of all soldiers. His rapidity of 
movement and apprehension, his power of inspir- 
ing his armies to perform extraordinary feats, his 
knowledge of detail combined with his gigantic grasp, 
his prodigious triumphs, make cool judgment diffi- 
cult. Later on, even civilians may see faults — ^the 
Grand Army, for example, becoming, before it 
struck a blow, little more than a mob, without disci- 
pline and without provisions, for vmit of practical 
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foresight and comnrissariat. There is a dispo- 
sition, too, aStiong historians, perhaps a growing 
one, to attribute a larger share of credit to his 
lieutenants for some of his great victories; to 
Desaix, for instance, at Marengo, to Davout for 
Jena. But, let what will be subtracted, there re- 
mains an irreducible maximum of fame and exploit. 
After all, the mass of mankind can only judge of 
results. And, though there may be no one achieve- 
ment equal to Casar's victory at Alesia, the mili- 
tary genius of Napoleon in its results is unsur- 
passed. 

We do not, of course, imply that the negative 
and warrior work of Napoleon, immense though it 
was, represents anything like his whole career. He 
was a great administrator. He controlled every 
wheel and spring, large or small, of his vast machin- 
ery of government. It was, as it were, his play- 
thing, He was his own War Office, his own Foreign 
Ofi&ce, his own Admiralty, his own Ministry of every 
kind. His Minister of Police, when he was Fouch6, 
had no doubt a department of some independence ; 
but then Napoleon had half-a-dozen police agencies 
of his own. His financial management, by which 
he susfamed a vast empire with power and splen- 
dpur, but with rigid economy and without a debt, 
marvel and a mystery. In all the offices of 
state he knew everything, guided everything, in- 
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spired everything. He himself aptlj^ enough com- 
pared his mind to a cupboard of pigeon-holes ; to 
deal with any subject he opened the pigeon-hole, 
relating to it and closed the others ; when he wished 
to sleep, he closed them all. Moreover, his in- 
exhaustible memory made him familiar with all 
the men and all the details as well as with all the 
machinery of government. Daru, one of Napoleon's 
most efficient Ministers, told Lamarque a curious 
story which illustrates the Emperor's unflagging 
thoroughness of administration as well as his 
anxiety to learn. One day, in the Eylau campaign, 
Daru left the Emperor, saying that he had to open 
his letters. “ What letters can you receive," asked 
the Emperor derisively, in this Arab camp, where 
we live on the country as we march ? " " Your 
Majesty shall see," replied Daru, and in a short time 
returned, followed by half-a-dozen secretaries ladien 
with papers. Napoleon opened the first at hazard ; 
it contained a demand from the hospital at May- 
ence for a hundred syringes. " What ! Do you 
provide syringes for the hospital at Mayence ? " 
" Yes, and your Majesty 'pays for them." The 
Emperor spent four hours opening and reading all 
the letters ; he continued to do so for eight; succes- 
sive days ; then he said : " For the first time I 
understand the mechanism of an army." On his 
return to Paris after Tilsit he pursued the 
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course with the other Ministers successively. 
After this process, which lasted six weeks, he carried 
simOai: investigation into the ranks of the sub- 
ordinated. What a force in itself was this quick 
yet laborious apprehension, this detailed probing 
of his vast administration 1 The inherent defect of 
such an executive was that no less an energy or 
intellect could have kept it going for a week. So 
completely did it depend on the master that it was 
paralysed by the least severance from him. Had 
Napoleon been ill for a week the whole empire 
would have sickened. The conspiracy of Mallet in 
1812, and the conduct of affairs by the Council of 
Regency in 1814, are eminent instances of this. 

Then he was a great legislator. The positive and 
permanent part of his work is, of course, the Code. 
Wars end, and conquests shrink — so much so, that 
Napoleon after all left France less than he found it. 
Indeed, the only trace of his reign now visible on 
the face of Europe is the Bemadotte dynasty in 
Sweden, which was not the direct result of con- 
quest, nor the direct work of Napoleon. All that 
of this kind he planned and fashioned passed away 
with him. But the Code remains, and profoundly 
affects character of the nation, as well as of 
t^ other races to which it has been extended. 
Few enactments, for example, have had a more 
potent effect in moulding the social and political 
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life of a community than the provision of the Code 
for the compulsory division of property. It checks 
population, it enforces equality, it constitutes the. 
most powerful and conservative pf landed ijrterests. 

To achieve such work required a puissant organ- 
isation, and indeed his ph 3 ^ical constitution was not 
less remarkable than his intellectual mechanism. 
His digestion endured for a lifetime, without re- 
sentment, hearty meals devoured in a few moments 
at odd times. His first tooth was extracted at St 
Helena, and then, it seems, unnecessarily. But 
this operation was the only one that he ever under- 
went. It appeared in other ways that his excep- 
tional mind was lodged in an exceptional body. 
In his prime, before his passion for hot baths had 
weakened him, he was incapable of fatigue. He 
fought Alvinzy once for five consecutive days with- 
out taking off his boots or closing his eyes ; when 
he had beaten the Austrian he slept for thirty-six 
hours. On arriving at the Tuileries after his breath- 
less journey from Valladolid, when he had paused 
only for a few hours at Bayonne, he insisted on 
at once inspecting, without an instgmt's delay, the 
entire palace, and the Louvre, where new con- 
structions were proceeding. He would post from 
Poland to Paris, summon a council at once, and 
preside at it with his usual vigour and acuteness. 
And his councils were no joke. They would last 
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eight or tm hours. - Once at two o'clock in the 
morning tfie coundllors were all worn out ; the 
Minister of Marine was fast asleep : Napoleon still 
urged tliem to further deliberation, " Come, gentle^ 
men, pull yourselves together ; it is only two o'clock ; 
we must earn the money that the nation gives 
us." Throughout these sittings his mind was al- 
active and predominant. Never did a council 
separate without being the wiser, either from what 
he taught or from the close investigation which he 
insisted upon. He would work for eighteen hours at 
a stretch, sometimes at one subject, sometimes at a 
variety. " Never," says Roederer, " have I seen his 
mind weary ; never have I seen his mind without 
its spring ; not in strain of body, or wrath, or the 
most violent exercise." 

Sometimes he carried physical force to an extreme 
point. He kicked Volney in the stomach for saying 
that France wanted the Bourbons, and the phil- 
osopher was carried away sensdess. On another 
occasion he knocked down his Chief Justice and 
belaboured him with his fists, ]ke is said to have 
attacked Berthier with the tongs. These were the 
rare eruptions of a nervous system occasionally 
yieldinjg to continuous strain. Nor was the primi- 
tive Corsican altogether smothered under the robe 
of Empire. 

Again there were reactions. Witness that strantge 
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scene at the little mansion of Diiben, where he sits 
for two days on a sofa, heedless of the despatches 
which are massed on his table calling for reply, 
engaged in vacantly tracing capital letters on 
sheets of paper, in a prostration of doubt whether 
he should yield to the dumb revolt of his generals 
against the march to Berlin. Witness the apathy 
at Malmaison after Waterloo. 

One other positive result, which is in truth 
scarcely less substantial than the Code, may be laid 
to his account. He has left behind the memory of a 
period of splendour and dominion, which, even if 
it does not keep the imagination of his people in a 
perpetual glow, remains a s 5 mibol, as monumental 
and visible as the tomb in the Invalides, to stimu-. 
late the national ambition. The terrible sacrifices 
which he exacted are forgotten, and, if they be re- 
membered, compare not unfavourably (on paper, at 
all events) with those entailed by the modem system, 
even in time of peace ; without, continental su- 
premacy or the Empire of the West to be placed 
to the credit side. And so they may obliterate the 
eagles and the initials if they will, it avails nothing. 
France in chill moments of disaster, or even of 
ntfere material and commercial well-being, will turn 
and warm herself at the glories of Napoleon. The 
atmosphere is still imbued with the light and heat 
of the imperial era, with the blaze of his victories. 
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and with the lustre of those years when Europe was 
the anvil for the hammer of France. 

The details of method and morals are, in cases 
like Napoleon's, as we have said, subordinate 
matters — ^subordinate, that is, for History, which 
only concerns itself with his effect and result. But, 
none the less, they are profoundly interesting for 
mankind. They will not, indeed, enable us to 
discover his secret. We study them as we would 
the least facts concerning a supernatural visitant ; 
a good or bad spirit, something alien to ourselves, 
and yet linked to ourselves by the bond of humanity 
— ^not merely human shape and human utterance, 
but human failing and human depravity. 

What, after all, is the story ? 

Into a career of a score of years he crowded his 
own dazzling career, his conquests, his triumphant 
assault on the old world. In that brief space we 
see the lean, hungry conqueror swell into the 
sovereign, and then into the sovereign of sovereigns. 
Then comes the catastrophe. He loses the balance 
of his judgment and becomes a curse to his own 
coimtry and to all others. He cannot be still 
himself, or give mankind an instant of repose. His 
neighbours' landmarks become playthings to him, 
he cannot leave them alone, he manipulates them 
for the mere love of moving them. His island 
enemy is on his nerves ; he sees her everywhere ; 
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he strikes at her blindly and wildly. And so he 
produces universal unrest, universal hostility, the 
universal sense of his incompatibility with all 
established society. But he pursues his path as if 
possessed, as if driven by the inward sting of some 
burning devil. He has ceased to be sane. The in- 
tellect and energy are still there, but as it were in 
caricature : they have become monstrosities. Body 
and mind are affected by the prolonged strain to 
be more than mortal. Then there is the inevitable 
collapse ; and at St Helena we are watching with 
curious compassion the reaction and decline. 

The truth we take to be tliis. The mind of man 
has not in it sufficient ballast to enable it to exercise, 
or endure for long, supreme uncontrolled power. Or, 
to put it in other words, the human frame is unequal 
to anything approaching omnipotence. All history 
from the Caesars onwards teaches us tliis. Strong 
as was the intellect of Napoleon, it formed no 
exception to the rule. 

For in the first period of his consulate he was 
an almost ideal ruler. He was firm, sagacious, far- 
seeing, energetic, just. He was, moreover, what is 
not of less importance, ready and anxious to learn. 
He was, indeed, conscious of extreme ignorance on 
the civil side of his administration. But he was 
never ashamed to ask the meaning of the simplest 
word or the. most elementary procedure; and he 
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never asked twice. He thus acquired and assimi- 
lated all necessary information with extraordinary 
rapidity. But when he had learned all that his coun- 
sellors could teach him, he realised his immeasur- 
able superiority to all men with whom he had been 
brought into contact. He arrived at the conclusion, 
probably a just one, that his genius was as unfailing 
and supreme in the art of statesmanship as in the 
art of war, and that he was as much the first ruler 
as the first captain of the world. That discovery, 
or conviction, backed by the forces and resources 
of France, inspired him with an ambition, at first 
vague, but growing as it was fed ; at last im- 
measurable and impossible. Nothing seemed im- 
practicable, nothing illusory. Why should it ? 
He had never failed, except, perhaps at Acre. He 
beheld around him incapable monarchs, incapable 
generals, incapable ministers, the languid barriers of 
a crumbling society. There seemed nothing in the 
world to check a second Alexander, even one more 
reckless and enterprising than he whose career had 
inspired his own boyish dreams. 

Had he proceeded more slowly, had he taken 
time to realise and consolidate his acquisitions it is 
difficult to limit the extent to which Ws views might 
have been realised. But the edifice of his empire 
was so prodigiously successful that he would not 
pause, even a moment, to allow the cement to 
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harden. .And, as he piled structure on structure, 
it became evident that he had ceased to consider 
its base. That base was France, capable of heroic 
effort and endurance, of all, indeed, but the impos- 
sible. The limit at last was reached. Great as 
were her resources, she could no longer supply the 
reckless demands of her ruler. ^ In 1812 he left 
300,000 Frenchmen amidst the snows of Russia. 
In 1813 he summoned 1,300,000 more under arms. 
And these were only the culminating figures of a long 
series of overdrafts, anticipations of the annual 
conscription, terrible drains on the population of 
France proper — a population of some thirty millions. 
Taine calculates that during his Empire (1804-1815) 
there had been slain for him 1,700,000 Frenchmen 
from within the ancient limits of France — ^besides 
2,000,000 allies drawn from without. 

He, no doubt, had convinced himself with that 
faculty of self-persuasion which is at once the weak- 
ness and the strength of extraordinary minds, that 
he had in reality enlarged his foundation ; that it 
had increased in exact proportion to the increase 
of his dominions ; that the Germans and Italians 
and Dutchmen and Spaniards who served under his 
banners formed a, solid accretion to it ; that his 
empire rested on a homogeneous mass of eighty 
millions of equally loyal subjects. He seemed to 
consider that each annexation, however procured. 
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added as many valid instruments of hiCpoUGy.as it 
did human beings to his realm. It added, *as a rule, 
nothing but veiled discontent and expectant revolt. 
Frederic the Great was wont, it is true, to compel 
the prisoners whom he captured in battle to serve 
in his ranks. But he was under no illusions as to 
the zeal and fidelity of these reluctant recruits. 
Napoleon, however, considered, or professed to con- 
sider, that the populations that he had conquered 
could be relied upon as subjects and soldiers. This 
strange hallucination indicated the loss of his 
.judgment and, more than any other cause, 
brought about his fall. 

Whom God wishes to destroy, says the adage, He 
first deprives of sanity. And so we see Napoleon, 
with incredible self-delusion, want of insight, or both, 
preparing his own destruction by dealing with men 
as if they were chequers, and moving them about 
the board according to his own momentary whim, 
without a thought of their passions, or character, or 
traditions ; in a word, by ignoring human nature. 
Take, fer one example, the singular apportionment 
of souls, in a despatch of February 15, 1810 : — I 
approve oi this report with the following modifica- 
tions—^. Only to take from the Italian Tyrol 
380,000 souls, a population equal to that of Bayreuth 
and Ratisbon. 2. That Bavaria should only give 
up for the Kingdom of Wurtemburg and the Duchies 
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of Baden and Darmstadt a ix>piilation of 150,000 
souls. So that, instead of 188,000 souls, Bavaria 
should gain 240^000 or 250,000. Out of the 150,000 
souls ceded by Bavaria, I think one must give 110,000 
to Wurtemburg, 25,000 to Baden, and 15,000 to 
Darmstadt/' It is only fair to add that the con- 
gress of his enemies at Vienna proceeded with flat- 
tering imitation on the same principles. 

But the exasperation of s 4 he transferred and re- 
transferred souls was not the only result of this 
mania for cutting and carving. It produced a moral 
effect which was disastrous to the new Empire. The 
founder of such a dynasty should have attempted to 
convince the world of the stability of his arrange- 
ments. He himself, however, spared no exertion 
to prove the contrary. Moving boundaries, shifting 
realms, giving and taking back, changing, revising, 
and reversing, he seemed to have set before himself 
the object of demonstrating that his foundations 
were never fixed, that nothing in his structure 
was definite or permanent. It was the suicide of 
system. His bitterest enemies could hardly have 
hoped to suggest that conquests so dazzling were 
transient and insecure, had he not taken such infinite 
pains to prove it himself. 

Austria and Prussia he had conquered ; Spain and 
Italy he had annexed : he reckoned these, there- 
fore, as submissive auxiliaries. Russia he had both 
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defeated and cajoled; so all was^at his feet*^ He 
never seems to have giv«i a thought to the storm 
of und 5 dng hatred, rancour, and revenge that was 
chafing and raging below. 

He added a Spanish contingent to his Grand Army, 
when the Spaniards were cutting the throat of 
every Frenchman whom they could find. He added 
a Prussian contingent, when he must have known, 
had he been sane, that#|to Prussians could ever for- 
give him the humiliations which he had heaped 
upon their country. He added an Austrian con- 
tingent at a time when a much less clear-sighted 
observer must have been aware that it was merely 
a corps of hostile observation. 

Supreme power, then, destroyed the balance of 
his judgment and common-sense, and so brought 
about his fall. But it was not the only cause. 
There was another factor. He was deeply imbued 
with the passion of warfare. It is difficult to realise 
the full strength of this fascination, for, though all 
soldiers feel the fever of the field, it is rarely given 
in all the countless generatioils of the world, to ex- 
perience it in its full strength, as one who enjoys as 
absolute ruler the sole direction, responsibility, and 
hazard of great wars. But if common men love to 
risk chances in the lottery or with the dice, on the race- 
course or the Stock Exchange, if there they can find 
the sting of excitement, war is the gambling of the 
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gods. The haunting risk of disaster ; the unspeak- 
able dation of victory ; the gigantic vicissitude of 
triumph and defeat ; the tumult and frenzy and 
divine sweat ; the very scorn of humanity and all 
that touches it, life and property and happiness; 
the anguish of the d 3 dng, the horror of the dead; 
all these sublimated passions not merely seem to 
raise man for a moment beyond his fellows, but 
constitute a strain which human nerves are not able 
long to endure. And Napoleon's character was 
profoundly affected by these ecstasies of fortune. 
The star of his destiny, which bulked so largely in 
his mind, was but the luck of the thrower of world- 
wide dice. He had indeed his full measure of the 
gross and petty superstition which ordinarily accom- 
panies the vice. And so, even in his most desperate 
straits, he cannot bring himself to close the accoimt 
and sign a peace; for he always [cherishes the 
gambler's hope that fortune, or the star of destiny, 
or whatever it be called, may yet produce another 
transformation, and restore all his losses by a 
sudden stroke. 

Generals, as a rule, are, fortunately, controlled by 
governments in matters of policy. But when the 
supreme captain is also the supreme ruler, there is 
nothing to restrain him from the awful hazard : he 
stakes once too often, and ruins his country, having 

already lost himself. Charles XXL was often in the 
12 
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mind and on the lips of Napoleon during the Russian 
campaign. 

Of scarcely any sovereign warrior but Frederic 
can it be said that he sheathed the sword at the 
right time, and voluntarily kept it in the scabbard. 
But his case was pecuUar. He had had terrible 
lessons. He had been within an ace of ruin and 
suicide. No conqueror had ever seen so much of 
the horrors of defeat. There are not many examples 
in history of annihilation so complete as that of 
Kunersdorf : there are few indeed of triumphant 
resuscitation after such a disaster. And when 
Frederic had recovered the material waste and loss 
of his long war, his blood had cooled ; he had the 
good fortune to have passed, and, what was more 
important, to know that he had passed, that season 
of war in the life of man which Napoleon defined. 
So he consolidated his conquests and died in peace. 

Napoleon sometimes spoke hghtly of him,^ a 
general when at St Helena. We doubt, however, if 
he thought lightly of Frederic as a man. Frederic 
had been his immediate prototype. Had Frederic 
never Uved, Napoleon might have had a different 
career. And indeed, as it was, he might have learned 
other lessons from the Prussian king ; for Frederic, 
though inferior to Napoleon in all else, in force and 
scope and scale, was his superior in two respects. 
Had Napoleon possessed the astute moderation and 
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the desperate tenacity of Frederic, the destinies of 
France and of Europe would have taken a different 
turn. 

We hold, then, that the Emperor had lost the 
balance of his faculties long before he finally fell. 
But this is not to say that he was mad ; except, 
perhaps, in the sense of Juvenal’s bitter apostrophe 
to Hannibal. Sanity is a relative term. Napoleon 
at his outset was phenomenally sane. His cool, 
calculating shrewdness and his intense common- 
sense were at least in proportion to his vast, but 
still bounded, ambition. From such singular sanity 
to the limits of insanity there is an immeasurable 
distance. Napoleon’s impaired sanity was superior 
to the judgment of the vast majority of mankind ; 
but — ^here lay the fatal change — ^it had ceased to bear 
any proportion to, or exercise any control over, his 
ambition. When that check was removed he was a 
lost man. 

At what precise period the overbalancing of this 
great intellect took place it is of course impossible to 
say, for the process was of necessity gradual and 
almost imperceptible. Some may incline to think 
that it was apparent even before he became emperor ; 
that the lawless abduction and wanton execution 
of Enghien may mark the beginning. That pro- 
ceeding, no doubt, denotes not merely a criminal 
lawlessness, but an irritability, a want of decency 
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and control, a recklessness of cause and effect which 
were new in Napoleon. S6gur marks a great change 
after Jena. Some may surmise that there is a 
visible alteration after Wagram. That period seems 
too late ; though he was then standing on a pinnacle, 
from which he saw all the kingdoms of the eartli 
spread out before him ; a pinnacle, lofty and sub- 
lime, but with a foothold both giddy and insecure. 
Any attempt, however, to fix exact dates for a 
psychological change would need a volume in itself. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to point out that the 
alteration did occur, and that the Napoleon of i8io, 
for example, was a very different being from the Na- 
poleon of i8oi. The Napoleon who declared at one 
time that all the countries of Europe should keep 
their archives in Paris, and at another that the 
French Empire should become the mother countr}' 
of all sovereignties, that all the kings of the eartli 
should have palaces of residence in Paris, and attend 
in state the coronations of the French Emperors ; the 
Napoleon who refused to make peace in 1813 and 
1814, had obviously lost the balance of his reason. 
So obvious was this that, in the last days of his first 
reign, there was a conspiracy in Paris to dethrone 
him bn the ground of insanity. It is easy, too, to 
pronounce with absolute certainty that the loss of 
balance and soundness had occurred at Bayonne in 
1808, and on the Niemen in 1812. He had then 
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ceased to calculate coolly, and to see any bounds— 
moral, physical, or international— to any freak of am- 
bition that might occur to him. In the Russian 
campaign there is visible a feverish, reckless desire 
to strain his fortune to the utmost, to push his luck, 
as gamblers say, and to test, as it were, the ex- 
treme limits of his destiny. He himself said of 
the Treaty of Leoben that he had played at vingt-et- 
un and stopped at twenty. Later in life he de- 
manded twenty-one at every coup. 

And in another way this overbalanced, overween- 
ing individuality contributed to his fall. He had 
no check or assistance from advice, for his Ministers 
were cyphers. It is not too much to say that the 
blind idolatry of Bassano had much to do with 
the imperial catastrophe. Great responsibility, too, 
may be attributed to the compliance and deference 
of Berthier. Napoleon was apparently safe from all 
rivalry. But yet he could not endure that there 
should be approved merit or commanding talent 
near him to share the lustre of his government. 
That government, indeed, was so conducted as to 
render it impossible for men of independent ability 
to serve under it. For such an administration 
mediocrity was a necessity, and high capacity an 
embarrassing superfluity. Had he died suddenly, 
he would have left behind him a vast number of 
tramed subordinates and a few brilliant malcon- 
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tents. In itself this fact sufi&ciently proves the 
weakness of his govemmenti without taking into 
account its morbid centralisation. His system, 
putting his impracticable ambition on one side, 
must have brought the Empire to ruin at his death, 
unless he had been able, which for a man of his 
temperament was in the last degree improbable, to 
make a complete change, and fashion a new system 
which would give ability fair play and which might 
exist without himself. Some young men of promise, 
such as Mol6 and Pasquier (though this last was, it 
must bo added, forty when Napoleon took him up), 
he did indeed train, but he secured none of their 
devotion. It is probable that they perceived that 
as they rose in the hierarchy they would lose his 
patronage, and that brilliancy could not in the long 
run be otherwise than distasteful to him. It is 
strange that jealousy, if jealousy it were, should 
enter into the composition of so rare a supremacy. 

One feature of this attitude was that he was 
always on his guard, says one who knew him well, 
against the ambition of hiS generals. That and 
popular discontent were what he most feared. So 
he kept his generals at arm's length, blamed them 
easily, .commended them parsimoniously. It was 
only the dead, such as Desaix and K16ber, whom he 
praised with warmth. Thus, except two or three 
who had known him in his youth, they approached 
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liim with fear and trembling. And even these early 
friends loved him in spite of themselves. Lannes 
would deplore, between smiles and tears, in Napo- 
leon's presence, his unhappy passion for ** cette 
catin," and the Emperor would laugh at his rueful 
tirades, being sure of his Lannes. The awe of the 
others was not ill-founded. Take, for example, this 
authentic incident : One day at a levee Napoleon 
sees St Cyr, one of his ablest lieutenants. He goes 
up to him and says, placidly : “ General, you come 
from Naples ? '* “ Yes, Sire, after giving up the 
command to General Perignon, whom you had sent 
to replace me.” You have, no doubt, received the 
permission of the Minister of War ? ** No, Sire, 

but I had nothing more to do at Naples.” ” If 
within two hours you are not on the road to Naples, 
I will have you shot on the plain of Grenelle before 
noon,” replied Napoleon, in the same tranquil tone. 
He rewarded them with titles and appanages, but 
not with credit. Indeed, ” he would have no glory 
but his own, he only believed in his own talents.” 

Stendhal, who was a man of genius, and whose 
opinions are, therefore, worth noting, thinks that one 
of the two main causes of the fall of the Emperor 
was this taste for mediocrity. The mediocrity for 
which Mirabeau is said to have prayed, Napoleon 
avowedly loved. For of this preference he made no 
secret. What he wanted was instruments and not 
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Ministers. What he feared and disliked was not so 
much the competition as the ambition and criticism 
of superior ability. Two men of eminent parts were 
long in his emplo5mient and necessary to his Empire. 
When he discovered that they were considered in- 
dispensable to him, his vigilant egotism took alarm, 
and he got rid of them. It is difl&cult in all history 
to cite a personage more infamous and more loath- 
some than Fouch^, But he was a master of those 
vile arts which despotism requires in a Minister of 
Police. He was in truth a pestilent instrument 
which it was equally dangerous to utilise or to neglect. 
Napoleon did both, a course which combined all 
disadvantages. Talleyrand, cynical and ignoble as 
he was in many respects, stands on a higher level, 
and may find some excuse, not merely in the laxity 
and exigencies of a revolutionary epoch, but in a 
cool foresight which gives colour to the plea that, 
while doing his best for himself, he was doing the 
best for France. That question does not concern 
us. But, in spite of indolence, and in spite of cor- 
ruption, he was a consummate Foreign Minister and 
an unrivalled diplomatist. Up to the time of the 
Spanish imbroglio he was Napoleon's close con- 
fidant, as he had been one of the earliest associates 
of his fortunes. Napoleon charged him with ad- 
vising the policy with regard to Spain and then 
denouncing it. Talleyrand denied the charge. We 
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ate indined to think that both were right. Talley- 
rand, as we learn from his intimate friend, Madame 
de R^musat, openly declared, and had no doubt 
advised the Emperor, that a Bourbon was an 
inconvenient neighbour to Napoleon, and it was 
doubtful whether such a neighbour could be toler- 
ated." But he entirely disapproved of Napoleon's 
proceedings. In a word, he probably gave the im- 
pulsion and inspired the idea, while Napoleon found 
the methods. Possibly something of the same kind 
occurred with regard to the Enghien affair. The fact, 
however, that we have to deal with is the rupture, 
not its cause. For we are persuaded that, had 
Napoleon been able to retain and work with Talley- 
rand, his fall would not have taken place. He 
quarrelled with both Talle5^and and Fouch^, and 
was never able to replace them. 

His relations to both these officials throws an m- 
structive light on the cynical side of his character. 
He grossly and publicly insulted Talleyrand on more 
than one occasion, outrages in essence and style so 
intolerable that no man could forgive them. Yet 
Napoleon in his troubles sent for Talleyrand, and 
began talking to him confidentially about politics. 
In the midst of their conversation, Talleyrand calmly 
remarks, " But, by-the-bye, I thought we had quar- 
relled." Napoleon dismisses the remark as irrele- 
vant. Talleyrand, however, had then been long 
12a 
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in dpse relations with Russia* and was not to be won 
bacL Fouch6* too* was dismissed with disgrace. 
He openly hated Napoleon* and passed his exile in 
intriguing against him. Napoleon was ignorant 
neither of the hatred nor of the intrigues. But, in 
1815, as we have seen, he whistles him back* and 
entrusts him with one of the most delicate and im- 
portant ofi&ces at his disposal, the one which gives 
the best opportunity for betrayal. 

Many other causes for his overthrow have been 
alleged* but, in our judgment, they are ancillary to 
those that we have cited. And, as a rule, they are, 
stridtly considered, rather effects than causes ; it 
was the causes of his overthrow which produced these 
disastrous errors. His faults of policy were, no 
doubt, in his later reign, numerous and obvious 
enough. But they were not, as is often popularly 
stated, the causes which effected his ruin, but rather 
the effects and outcome of the causes which pro- 
duced his ruin. And this much more must be said 
in fairness for them, that, viewing them from their 
political aspect, and putting aside all moral tests, 
they were grand and not wholly extravagant errors. 
♦Life was too short for his plans. The sense of this 
made him impatient and violent in his proceedings. 
And so his methods were often petty— not so his 
policy. His gigantic commercial struggle with 
England was an impossible effort, but it was^one 
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which distinguished economists have, on a smaller 
scale, often since endeavoured to repeat. Nor is it 
easy to see, in the absence of an efficient fleet, what 
other weapon was available with which to attack 
his world-wide enemy. Again, the Spanish expedi- 
tion was a blunder in method, but not necessarily in 
policy. Louis XIV. had carried out the same policy 
with conspicuous success. And Napoleon could not 
foresee that a people which had long supported 
dynasties so contemptible would rise like one man 
against his own. Again, the Russian expedition 
was a blunder, but Russia was the fatal leak in his 
continental system, and he might well refuse to 
believe that the Russia which had succumbed after 
Friedland would burn her ancient capital and her 
secular shrines rather than again submit. Again, 
the contest with the Pope was a blunder, so grave 
that some thinkers believe that it mainly contributed 
to his fall. But it was the blunder of the Holy 
Roman Emperor and Most Catholic King; Charles V., 
the chief guardian and stay, almost the secular 
arm of the Church. Napoleon's methods toward 
the Holy See were brutal, but Charles sacked Rome. 

We have no doubt that Napoleon, after bringing^ 
Russia into his system, and crippling or crushing 
Great Britain, aspired vaguely to becoming in some 
way Lord Paramoimt of Europe. We question, 
however, whether the idea ever assumed actual 
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except in regard to the West, or was ever more 
than a dream of dominion. He must have known 
that he could not bequeath so personal a power to 
his som but he probably thought that a mere rem- 
nant of his empire would be a rich inheritance for his 
posterity. For himself, he would have outstripped 
those dead rivals who looked back on him from the 
page of history, and lured him on ; his only rivals, 
On whom his inner eye was dlweys emulously fixed. 
And he would have bequeathed a name before 
which all others would pale, and all future genera- 
tions y$Bld unquestioned homage. 

^ There is one question which English people ask 
about great men, which one cannot put with regard 
to Napolepri without a sense of incongruity which 
approaches the*grotesquer Was Napoleon a good 
man ? The irresistible smile with which we greet 
the question proves, we think, not the proved in- 
iquity, but the exceptional position of this unique 
personality Ordinary measures and tests do not 
appear to apply to him. We seem to be trying to 
span a mountain with a tape-line. In such a crea- 
ture we expect prodigious virtues and prodigious 
vices, all beyond our standard. We scarcely re- 
m^ber to have seen this question seriously asked 
with r^ard to Napoleon, though Metternich touches 
on It in a fashion; it seems childish, discordant, 
superfluous. But asked nakedly in the ordinary 
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sense, without reference to the circumstances of the 
time, it can admit but of one prompt reply. He 
was not, of course, good in the sense that Wilber- 
force or St Francis was good. Nor was he one of 
the virtuous rulers : he was not a Washington or an 
Antonine. Somewhere or other he has said that he 
could not have achieved what he did had he Mien 
religious, and this is tmdoubtedly true. In England 
his name was a synonym for the author of ‘'all evil. 
He was, indeed, in our national judgment, a d|vil 
seven times worse than the others. But jthen we 
knew nothing at all about him. He, hacf he Jpeen 
himself asked the question and understood it, 
would^at once have discriminated between th 4 public 
and the private man. .^He would haVe said that 
private morality had nothing to do with statecraft, 
and that statecraft, if it had a morality at all, had 
a morality of its own. His own morals, he would 
have said, and indeed thought, were extremely 
creditable to eo altogether exceptional a being. To 
use a common vulgarism, he was not, we think, so 
black as he is painted. The tone of his age, the ac- 
cepted and special latitude accorded to monarchs in 
the eighteenth century, the circumstances and temp- 
tations of his. position must be taken into account. 
Men must Judge men not absolutely but relatively, 
as they would themselves be judged. Circumstance, 
epoch, environment, training, temptation, must all 
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be taken into account if you would test the virtues 
of mankind. An abstinent man wh^ starving will 
choke himself with a meal from which a glutton 
would shrink. A temperate man in extreme weak- 
ness win swallow without injury draughts of brandy 
which would drown a drunkard. And so with 
NafK)leon. His lot was not cast in a monastery or 
in a pulpit. He came from Corsica a little Pagan, 
■wewing'the world as his o5?ster. He was reared in 
the life of camps and in the terrors of revolution. 
He'^was raised to rule a nation which, in the horrors 
of a greax convtiision, had formally renounced and 
pfsfbti^ly; Abjured XIhristianity. He had to fight 
for his t)wn h^d against the whole world. Jt was 
breathl^s >mrk, which gave ^little time for reflection. 

What he said of religion we have seen. What he 
thought of religion we do not know. He grasped, 
no doubt, its political force. He would have under- 
stood the miljitaiy value of the loyal piety of the 
Tyrol^e, or the steri^ fanaticism of the. Covenanters. 
That he deemed religion essential to a nation he 
proved by his bold achievement of the Concordat. 
It is clear, too, that he thought the same of morality, 
of the sanctity of the family, of public and even 
private virtue. He was never weary of inculcating 
them* But it never even occurred to him that these 
rules were applicable to himself, for he soon regarded 
himself something apart from ordinary men. He 
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did not scruple to avow his conviction. I am not 
a man Tike other men,** he would say ; “ the laws of 
morality and decorum could not be intended to apply 
to me/' He was, it may be fairly alleged, indulgent 
and affectionate to his family, particularly in his 
first, better years ; dutiful to his mother ; kind to 
his early friends. He wished to be a good huslland 
according to his lights. He would have cherished 
his son had he been allowed. He was a tender 
brother in his early years, especially to Louis, who 
rewarded him by the grossest suspicions ojf a Hjjl^o-' 
chondriac ; and to Joseph, who, in the. flour of his 
agony, made love to his wife. He tiras specially 
kind Jo his old tutors and school associates. ^ He was 
free from the sordid cares of personal wealj|jji or per- 
sonal avarice. He was quick to wrath, but, accord- 
ing to the best and keenest Judges, easily appeased. 
In another place we have dted^ the testimonies of 
Rapp and Drouot to this effect^ Always kind, 
patient, and indulgent," says M6neval. Chaptal 
recalls the Emperor's kindness to his old tutors and 
schoolfellows, and his constant generosity to men of 
genius and merit in distress. Madame de R^musat^ 
a hostile a^d observant chronicler, narrates several 
instances of his consideration and tenderness, as well 
as of his susceptibility to the pleading fondne^ of 
Josephine. M. de R^musat witnessed in 1806 a scene 
'of almost hysterical and insurmountable emotion 
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when Napol^n embraced Talleyrand and Josephine, 
"dedaring that it was hard to part from the two 
people that one loved the most ; and, utterly unable 
to control himself, fell into strong convulsions. 
This was no comedy. There was nothing to gain. It 
was the sudden and passionate assertion of his heart. 

Elit, it must be admitted, this was an exceptional 
case. In the final deteriorated phase of his ch^- 
acter there is no trace of friendship. In one or two 
instances he may have felt it. But he had no friends. 

ijiost nearly approached to that intimate char- 
acter. ]9ft|loleon on assuming the crown had bade 
DurdS contiifhe to cah him “ thou ” : a rare if not a 
singulapiipriVilege. ^ Duroc he called his conscience. 
From Durdahe Vas said to have no secrets. But 
Duroc stood alon^. Great masses, who knew him 
only is his public t:aT>acity, chiefly as a general, 
adored him to last. The private soldiers who 
marched from France "to Waterloo were inspired 
with an enthu^asm for him which at least equalled 
that of the soldiers at Marengo or Austerlitz. But 
that enthusiasm diminished in proportion to remote- 
ness from the rank and file. Officers felt it less in 
. ■« 

an ascending scale, ahd when the summit was 
reached it was no longer perceptible. It had long 
since ceased to be 0t by t&ose who knew the 
Emperor most intimately. Friendship, as we have 
seen, he had deliberately discarded as too close a 
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relation for other mortals to bear to himself. Many, 
too, of his early friends had died on the field of 
battle : friends such as Lannes, Desaix, and Duroc. 
But some had survived and left him without cere- 
mony or even decency. Berthier, his lifelong com- 
rade, the messmate of his campaigns, his confidant, 
deserted him without a word, and did not blush ^ 
become captain of Louis XVIIL's bodyguard. 
marshals, the companions of his victories, all left 
him at Fontainebleau, some with contumely. Ney 
insulted him in 1814, Davoust in 1815. Marmoiit,*^ 
the petted child of his favour, conspicueudy be- 
trayed him. The loyal Caulaincourt found a limit 
to his devotion at last. Even his body attendants, 
Constant and Rustan, the valet whQ always attended 
him, and the Mameluke who slept against hi^ dbor, 
abandoned him. It wasr difficult to collect a handful 
of ofl&cers to accompany him to Elba, much more 
difiicult to find a few for St Helena. The hopeless 
followers of ungrateful masters, the chief mourners 
of misfortune, who haunted the barren antechambers 
of the Bourbons and the Stuarts, had no counterpart 
in the exile of Napoleon. We need not reproach a 
nation, for that nation found many faithful adherents 
for their ancient kings. ^Moreover, his wife, who left 
him without a sigh, who wrote, When under his roof, 
that she was only happy by his side, and who, after 
his death, wrote, thaff she had "never felt any real 
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affection for him, was an Austrian. We must re- 
gretfully attribute this alienation, discreditable as it 
is to the deserters, as more discreditable to Napoleon 
himself. Bertrand, as we have seen, who, if alone, 
can claim the halo of fidelity, avowed the truth at 
St Helena, not in anger, but in sorrow : " The 
Emperor is what he is, we cannot change his char- 
acter. It is because of that character that he has 
no friends, that he has so many enemies, and indeed 
that we are at St Helena.*' 

" And yet we must not distribute this judgment 
Over his whole career ; it applies only to that part 
of it which was essentially imperial and partially 
insane. Until he chose to make a demigod of him- 
self ajid deliberately cut himself off from humanity, 
he was kind, generous, and affectionate ; at any 
rate, if that be too partial a judgment, he was 
certainly not the reverse. 

But in the full swell of his career it would never 
have crossed his mind that these attributes, any more 
than veracity or sympathy, had any relation to him. 
They were right and proper for others, but for him 
something more or soniething less was required. 
They were qualities for mere men ; and the ordinary 
restraints, like the ordinary objects of mere men, had 
ceased to have any meaning^for him. 

Was he a great man ? That is a much simpler 
question, but it involves definitions.* If by ** great ** 
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be intended the combination of moral qualities with 
those of intellect, great he certainly was not. But 
that he was great in the sense of being extraordinary 
and supreme we can have no doubt. If greatness 
stands for natural power, for predominance, for 
something human beyond humanity, then Napoleon 
was assuredly great. Besides that indefinable spark 
which we call genius, he represents a combination 
of intellect and energy which has never perhaps 
been equalled, never, certainly, surpassed. He car- 
ried human faculty to the farthest point of which 
we have accurate knowledge. Alexander is a re- 
mote prodigy, too remote for precise comparison. 
To Caesar the same objection is applicable. Homer 
and Shakespeare are impersonal names. Besides, 
we need for comparison men of action and business. 
Of all these great figures, it may be said that we 
do not know enough. But Napoleon lived under 
the modem microscope. Under the fiercest glare 
of scrutiny he enlarged indefinitely the limits of 
human conception and human possibility. Till he 
had lived, no one could realise that there could be 
so stupendous a combination of military and civil 
genius, such comprehension of view united to such 
grasp of detail, such prodigious vitality of body and 
mind. ** He contracts history," said Madame d'Hou- 
detot, " and expands imagination." He has thrown 
a doubt," said Lord Dudley, " on all past glory ; he 
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has made all future renown impossible/* This is 
hyperbole, but with a substance of truth. No name 
represents so completely and conspicuously domin- 
ion, splendour, and catastrophe. He raised him- 
self by the use, and ruined himself by the abuse, of 
superhuman faculties. He was wrecked by the 
extravagance of his own genius. No less powers 
than those which had effected his rise could have 
achieved his fall. 
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I. CAPTAIN MAITLAND 

Napoleon Buonaparte, when he came on board 
the BeUerophon, on the 15th of July 1815, wanted 
exactly one month of completing his forty-sixth 
year, being bom the 15th August 1769. He was 
then a remarkably strong, well-built man, about five 
feet seven inches high, his limbs particularly well 
formed, with a fine ankle and very small foot, of 
which he seemed rather vain, as he always wore, 
while on board the ship, silk stockings, and shoes. 
His hands were also very small, and had the plump- 
ness of a woman's rather than the robustness of a 
man's. His eyes light grey, teeth good ; and when 
he smiled the expression of his countenance was 
highly pleasing; when under the influence of dis- 
appointment, however, it assumed a dark gloomy 
cast. His hair was of a very dark brown, nearly 
approaching to black, and, though a little thin on 
the top and front, had not a grey hair amongst it. 
His complexion was a very uncommon one, being of 
a^light sallow colour, differing from almost any other 
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I ever met with. From his having become corpu- 
Irat, he had lost much of his personal activity, and, 
if we are to give credit to those who attended him, 
a very considerable portion of his mental energy was 
also gone. ... His general appearance was that of 
a man rather older than he then was. His manners 
were extremely pleasing and affable ; he joined in 
every conversation, related numerous anecdotes, and 
endeavoured, in every way, to promote good humour ; 
he even admitted his attendants to great familiarity ; 
and I saw one or two instances of their contradicting 
him in the most direct terms, though they generally 
treated him with much respect. He possessed, to 
a wonderful degree, a facility in making a favourable 
impression upon those with whom he entered into 
conversation : this appeared to me to be accom- 
plished by turning the subject to matters he sup- 
posed the person he was addressing was well ac- 
quainted with, and on which he could show himself 
to advantage. 

2. SENHOUSE 

July 13, 1815. 

His person I was very desirous of seeing, and I 
fdt disappointed. His figure is very bad; he is 
diort, with a large head, his hands and legs sipall, 
and his body so corpulent as to project very con- 
sidei^hfy. His coat, naade very plain, as you see it 
in most prints, firom being very short in the back, 
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gives his figure a more ridiculous appearance.^ His 
profile is good, and is exactly what his busts and 
portraits represent ; but his full face is bad. His 
eyes are a light blue, with a light yellow tinge on 
the iris, heavy, and totally contrary to what I ex- 
pected ; his teeth are bad ; but the expression of 
his countenance is versatile, and expressive beyond 
measure of the quick and varying passions of the 
mind. His face at one instant bears the stamp of 
great good humour, and immediately changes to a 
dark, penetrating, thoughtful scowl, which denotes 
the character of the thought that excites it. 

3 . BUNBURY 

July 31, 1815. 

Napoleon appears to be about five feet six inches 
high. His make is very stout and muscular. His 
neck is short, and his head rather large ; it is par- 
ticularly square and full about the iaw, and he has 
a good deal of double chin. He is bald about the 
temples, and the hair on the upper part of his head 
is very thin, but long and ragged, looking as if it were 
seldom brushed. In the management of his limbs 
Napoleon is ungraceful; but he used very little 
gesture, and the carriage of his head is dignified. 
He is fat, and his belly projects ; but this is rendered 
more apparent by the make of his coat, which has 
verv short lapels turned back, and it is hooked tight 
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t)V(» the breast to the pit of the stomach, and is 
there cut away suddenly, leaving a great display of 
white waistcoat. He wore a green uniform with 
scarlet collar and scarlet edging to the lapels, but 
without lace or embroidery ; small gilt buttons, 
and gold epaulettes. He had a white neckcloth, 
white waistcoat and breeches, silk stockings, and 
shoes with small gilt buckles. A very small old- 
fashioned sword, with a worked gold hilt, was 
buckled tight to his hip. He wore the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour over his waistcoat, and the star, 
in silver embroidery, on his coat. There were also 
three very small orders hanging together at one of 
his button-holes. His hat, which he carried most 
of the time under his arm, was rather large, quite 
plain, and having an eoctremdy smaU tricolour 
cockade. Napoleon took snuff frequently during 
the interview; the box was not showy; it was 
rather long, and appeared to have four coins or 
medals set in its top. 

Napoleon's eyes are grey, the pupils large ; not 
much eyebrow ; hair brown ; complexion sallow, 
and the flesh sodden. His nose is finely formed, 
his upper lip very short, and the mouth beautiful. 
His teeth are bad and dirty, but he shows them 
very ' little. The general character of his counte- 
nan<^ was grave and almost melancholy ; but no 
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trace of severity or violent passion was allowed to 
appear. I have seldom seen a man of stronger 
make, or better fitted to endure fatigue. 

4. LADY MALCOLM 

June 2 $th, 1816. — . • . The following is Lady 
Malcolm's idea of his figure : His hair of a brown- 
black, thin on the forehead, cropped, but not thin 
in the neck, and rather a dirty look ; light blue or 
grey eyes ; a capacious forehead ; high nose ; short 
upper lip ; good white even teeth, but small (he 
rarely showed them) ; round chin ; the lower part 
of his face very full ; pale complexion ; particularly 
short neck. Otherwise his figure appeared well pro- 
portioned, but had become too fat ; d thick, short 
hand, with taper fingers and beautiful nails, and a 
well-shaped leg and foot. He was dressed in an old 
threadbare green coat, with green velvet collar and 
cuffs; silver buttons with a beast engraven upon 
them, his habit de chasse (it was buttoned close at 
the neck); a silver star of the Legion of Hon- 
our; white waistcoat and breeches; white silk 
stockings ; and shoes with oval gold buckles. She 
was struck with the kindness of his expression, 
so contrary to the fierceness she had expected. She 
saw no trace of great ability; his countenance 
seemed rather to indicate goodness. • • • 
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5 . HENRY 

Sept 1, 1817. 

He was dressed in a plain dark green uniform coat 
without epaulettes, or anything equivalent, but with 
the star of the Legion of Honour on the breast, which 
had an eagle in the centre. The buttons were gold, 
with the device of a mounted dragoon in high relief. 
He had on white breeches and silk stockings, and oval 
gold buckles in his shoes ; with a small opera hat 
under his arm. Napoleon's first appearance was 
far from imposing, the stature was short and thick, 
his head simk into the shoulders, his face fat, with 
large folds under the chin ; the limbs appeared to 
be stout and well-proportioned, complexion olive, 
expression sinister, forbidding, and rather scowling. 
The features instantly reminded us of the prints of 
him which we had seen. On the whole, his general 
look was more that of an obese Spanish or Portu- 
guese friar, than the hero of modern times. . . . 

A fascinating prestige, which we had cherished all 
our lives, then vanished like gossamer in the sim. 
The great Napoleon had merged in an unsightly and 
obese individual ; and we looked in vain for that 
overwhelming power of eye and force of expression 
which we had been taught to expect by a delusive 
imagination. 
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